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ADAPTED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  OCTAVE  FEUILLET. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  NIGHT  SURPRISE. 

'  9/i  AnguH. 

H,  what  a  night  it  has  been  ! 

The  necessity  for  superintending 
our  packing  kept  me  up  till  one 
o’clock  this  morning.  I  had  just 
dismissed  my  maid,  and  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  undress,  when  I  thought  I  heard  a 
door  opposite  mine  opened  very  cautiously, 
then  the  sound  of  light  footsteps,  then 
the  creaking  of  the  stairs  as  some  one 
descended  carefully.  Surprised,  and  agitated 
by  I  do  not  know  what  vague  fear,  I  (^ned  my 
door  very  gently,  and  perceived  a  feeble  gleam 
of  light  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase.  At  the  same 
time  I  could  hear  the  murmur  of  suppressed  voices,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  mingled  with  groans.  I  leaned  over  the 
banisters  and  saw  Madame  de  Louvercy  on  the  landing, 
candle  in  hand,  listening  intently  at  the  door  of  her 
son’s  apartment.  Suddenly  she  opened  the  door  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  glided  into  the  room. 

Panting  and  terrified,  I  remrined  in  the  same  position 
for  a  few  moments,  when  a  piercing  cry  arose  through 
the  silence  of  the  night.  I  hurried  downstairs,  and  in 
a  second  was  standing  at  the  door  by  which  Madame  de 
Lowercy  had  entered.  It  led  into  a  sort  of  study,  which 
in  its  turn  opened  into  M.  Roger’s  room.  This  study 
was  plunged  in  darkness,  but  a  few  rays  of  light  found 
their  way  through  the  chinks  of  the  door  of  the  farther 
room.  I  bent  down  and  listened.  Madame  de  Louvercy 
was  in  the  room.  I  could  hear  her  sobbing  loudly,  and 
her  vmce  rose  at  intervals  in  despairing  and  imploring 
accents.  Nobody  replied  to  her.  I  was  seized  with 
a  mortal  terror;  I  thought  someriiing  dreadful  had 
happened.  I  even  advanced  some  paces  into  the  study, 
and,  without  thinking  what  I  was  about,  lifted  a  comer 
of  the  curtain  which  divided  die  rooms. 

Of^Kisite  to  me  I  saw  M.  Roger  de  Louvercy  seated 
by  the  table,  motkmiess  and  as  pale  as  a  ghost.  He  was 
regarding  with  lack-lustre  and  fixed  eyes  his  unhappy 
mother  who  knelt  before  him,  her  hands  clasped  tightly 
in  nervoos  supplication.  I  nodced  a  sealed  packet  npon 
the  table,  aad  dose  to  k  one  of  diose  obkmg  cases 
whkh  I  knew  must  oontrin  pistols. 

At  last  M.  Roger  muttered  angrily — 

“Jean  would  have  done  better  to  have  held  his 


tongue”  (Jean  was  the  old  soldier,  his  confidential 
servant). 

“  I  beseech  yon,”  sobbed  his  distracted  mother — “  I 
implore  you  !  Am  I  nothing — am  I  nothing — to  you  ? 
Oh,  mon  Dieu !” 

He  still  hesitated,  then  I  saw  him  curb  his  passion, 
and  taking  his  mother’s  head  tenderly  between  bis  hands 
he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

“  Forgive  me,”  he  said.  “•  The  hour  of  my  folly 
has  passed — ay,  for  ever  !  I  promise  you  !” 

“  Will  you  promise  me  that  i  You  will  reaJIy  pro¬ 
mise,  my  darling,  will  you  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes  ;  only  leave  me,  I  beg  of  you.  But  I  must 
never  see  her  again — is  it  not  so  ?" 

“  Yes,  that  is  understood  ;  you  know  she  leaves  to- 
mOTrow — this  very  morning  !” 

“  And  mind,  she  is  never  to  know  a  word  about  all 
this !” 

**  No,  never !” 

“Well,  then,  mother  dear,  you  may  go  and  sleep  in 
peace.  Once  more  your  forgiveness.  Go  in  peace; 
you  have  my  word  of  honour.  I  will  swear  it !  You 
may  take  away  those  pistols  if  yon  wish.” 

While  they  embraced  each  other  fondly  I  hastened 
away  and  reached  my  chamber.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  strange  surmises. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  I  went  into  my  grandmother’s 
room  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  her.  She  was 
then  going  to  tell  me  why  Madame  de  Louvercy  had 
hastened  our  departure,  but  it  was  useless.  I  knew  the 
reason  in  a  moment  I 

I  will  now  try  to  sleep  a  little,  and  then  resume  my 
narrative. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  RESOLVE. 

The  tame  day. 

The  resolution  I  have  come  to  has  been  very  warmly 
contested  by  my  grandmother. 

“  My  dearest  girl,”  she  said,  “  you  know  quite  wtell 
that  I  am  no  enemy  to  a  Uttle  romance  in  life,  but  this 
idea  of  yours  is  really  cariTiog  the  thing  too  far.  At 
your  age,  with  your  figure,  education,  fortune,  and 
general  attamments,  to  marry  an  invalid  is  no  doubt 
very  generous,  very  poetical  and  self-sacrificing,  but, 
frankly,  it  is  overstepping  all  prudence.  Now,  my  dear 
child,  if  you  had  come  to  this  determination  under 
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ordinary  circumstances,  in  cold  blood  so  to  speak,  and 
with  your  heart  and  feelings  fresh  and  all  your  own- 
well  and  good  but  this  is  not  the  case.  You  have 
only  just  experienced  a  disappointment — and  what  that 
young  gentleman  can  be  thinking  of  I  don’t  know — 
however,  my  darling,  you  are  just  now  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  mind  to  lead  you  to  a  reckless  conclusion.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  you  should  guard  against  any 
approach  to  enthusiasm,  which  may  only  be  the  result 
of  a  feeling  of  desperation.  At  least  wait — wait  for  a 
few  months,  think  over  this  fancy  of  yours  ;  if  you 
still  remain  of  the  same  mind,  well,  then,  we  will  see 
about  it.  But  I  really  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  by 
you  if  I  permitted  you,  in  your  present  state  of  mind, 
and  with  the  recollection  of  the  tragic  scene  of  last 
night  fresh  in  your  memory,  to  engage  yourself  as  you 
suggest.” 

Such  were  the  objections  urged  by  my  grandmother, 
and  I  combated  them  with  all  the  eloquence  at  my 
command. 

No  doubt  I  am  a  little  romantic,  but  then  had  she 
never  fostered  such  a  disposition  in  me  ?  Had  it  not 
always  recommended  itself  to  me  as  the  true  secret  o^ 
happiness  in  marriage  ?  No  doubt  my  heart  is  deeply 
wounded,  but  is  it  not  therefore  all  the  more  necessary 
that  it  should  be  sustained  by  the  performance  of  a 
duty  and  by  a  generous  devotion  of  myself  ?  Ought  it 
not  to  find  its  consolation  only  in  promoting  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  others,  and  thus  endeavour  to  forget  its  own 
lost  happiness  ? 

I  did  not  hide  from  my  grandmother  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  enter  a  convent  if  ever  I  should  be  left 
alone  in  the  world.  In  that  case,  too,  I  should  make  a 
sacrifice,  and  had  not  the  opportunity  which  now  pre¬ 
sented  itself  a  more  elevated,  a  more  pious,  less  selfish 
character,  than  the  simple  renunciation  of  the  world  and 
the  commonplace  sacrifices  expected  of  a  teacher  ?  As 
to  her  suggestion  that  I  should  wait,  that  would  be 
perhaps  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  all  the  merit  and  all 
the  l^efit  of  my  course  of  action.  Who  knows 
whether  in  the  interval  the  unfortunate  young  man 
might  not  yield  to  despair,  as  he  had  already  done,  and 
from  which  his  mother  might  not  be  able  to  rescue 
him  again  as  she  had  lately  done  ?  One  thing  is  very 
certain,  and  that  is,  by  waiting  I  should  lose  the 
best  part  of  my  recompense — namely,  the  joy  of  wit¬ 
nessing  the  happiness  of  mother  and  son,  and  appearing 
to  them  as  an  angel  of  light,  delivering  them  from 
the  darkness  of  spirit  which  at  present  enshrouded 
them.  That  one  act  of  my  life  would  cast  upon  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future  a  halo  of  infimte  hap- 
{uness  and  peace. 


My  dear  old  grandmother  wept  bitterly,  and  was 
anxious  to  yield  to  me  if  possible. 

“  Alas !  my  dearest  child,”  she  said,  “  people  will 
say  that  we  are  two  fools.” 

“  There  are  some  follies  which  God  will  bless,” 
I  replied. 

“Well,  let  it  be  as  you  wish;  but  now  there  is 
another  difficulty  which  I  had  not  foreseen.’* 

“  What  can  that  be  ?” 

“  How  are  we  to  explain  this  to  Madame  de  Louvercy 
aad  her  son  ?  I  must  do  the  poor  mother  the  justice 
to  say  that  when  she  confided  to  me  her  son’s  unfor¬ 
tunate  passion  she  did  not  for  one  moment  entertain 
the  supposition— certainly  a  most  unlikely  one — of  a 
marriage  between  you.  The  young  man  evidently  does 
not  think  such  a  thing  possible,  which  speaks  volumes 
for  his  good  sense.  Now  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Must 
we  go  and  offer  ourselves  to  them  ?  throw  ourselves 
into  their  arms,  so  to  speak  ?  It  is  impossible,  my  dear ; 
altogether  out  of  the  question.” 

“  But,  grandmother,  are  you  quite  sure  that  they  will 
not  refuse  ?’’ 

“  Ah !  that  is  the  last  straw.  It  is  a  very,  very 
delicate  question.” 

“  Will  you  allow  me  to  take  my  own  way  in  the 
matter  ?” 

“  Oh,  my  gracious  !  Why  not  ?  One  may  as  well 
be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb.  Since  we  are  plunged 
neck  deep  in  irregularities  one  more  or  less  will  not 
matter.  But  I  suppose,  at  least,  that  you  will  address 
yourself  to  his  mother  ?” 

“  Of  course,”  I  replied. 
****** 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  have  requested  Madame 
de  Louvercy  to  grant  me  an  interview.  In  a  few 
moments  I  shall  be  with  her. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  OFFERED  HEART. 

The  same  day. 

Madame  de  Louverct  was  with  her  son  when  my 
message  was  brought  to  her.  She  immediately  came 
upstairs  to  my  room.  Her  face — one  of  the  most  noble 
countenances,  that  I  know — was  still  very  pale  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  what  she  had  gone  through  the  previous 
night.  She  met  me  with  a  smile,  however,  but  with 
an  absent  air  which  denoted  her  thoughts  were  far 
from  anticipating  the  surprise  in  store  for  her. 

“  My  dear  child,”  she  said,  “  yon  wish  to  bid  me 
good-bye.  You  are  v^-y  kind.  1  myself  am  best 
pleased  to  make  my  adieux  in  private,  for  I  caa  more 
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easily  tell  you  how  much  I  regret  your  departure,  and 
how  much  I  thank  you  for  having  been  so  kind  and  so 
sympathetic  to  us  all.” 

She  took  my  hands  in  hers  as  she  spoke.  She  saw 
that  I  looked  very  troubled,  and  she  felt  that  I  was 
trembling.  Her  countenance  changed  all  at  once,  and 
her  eyes  sought  mine  with  an  expression  of  astonish¬ 
ment  and  a  vague  suspicion  of  something  more  to  come. 

“  Madame,”  I  said  hesitatingly,  “  I  have  an  apology 
to  make  to  you.  I  was  very  indiscreet  last  night - ” 

She  looked  at  me  more  intently  than  before. 

“  I  heard  you  go  downstairs.  Then  I  heard  your 
cries.  I  was  afraid  that  you  required  assistance.  I 
went  downstairs - ” 

“  You  know  all  ?”  she  exclaimed,  trembling  violently 
in  her  turn; 

“Yes,  I  know  all.  I  am  deeply  touched  by  the 
affertion  with  which  your  son  regards  me.  I  deeply 
sympathise  with  his  misfortunes,  and,  madame’’ — here 
I  approached  her  very  gently — “  will  you  have  me  for 
your  daughter  ?” 

She  seemed  completely  overcome.  Her  eyes  dilated, 
she  clasped  my  hands  firmly  in  her  own,  her  lips  moved, 
but  no  sound  passed  them. 

At  length  she  murmured,  as  if  in  a  dream,  “  No,  it 
is  not  possible !” 

“  Will  you  have  me  for  your  daughter  ?”  I  repeated 
with  a  smile. 

“  Ah  !” 

What  a  cry  that  was  !  the  glad  outpouring  of  a 
mother’s  heart. 

I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  passed  during  the  next 
few  minutes.  I  felt  half-fainting,  and  I  think  she  was 
also  greatly  overcome.  She  embraced  me  and  ad¬ 
dressed  me  by  the  most  loving  names,  praying  and 
weeping  together,  thanking  God  and  me  together  for 
the  happiness  He  had  bestowed  upon  us. 

As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  herself  a  little  she  said 
anxiously — 

“  But  what  will  your  grandmother  say  to  all  this  ?’’ 

“  She  consents.” 

“  Indeed.  Let  us  go  to  her.” 

She  hurried  me  away  to  my  grandmother’s  room. 
After  the  first  transports  were  over  my  grandmother 
wisely  suggested  that  before  we  proceeded  any  farther 
in  the  matter  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  the  intentions 
of  M.  de  Louvercy. 

“  Oh  !”  exclaimed  his  mother,  “  Heaven  grant  that 
my  poor  son  does  not  die  of  joy  !  but  I  must  not  keep 
this  happy  news  froon  him  any  longer.” 

She  caught  sight  of  herself  in  the  glass — her  beautiful 
white  hair  all  dishevelled  and  in  disorder. 


“  What  a  figure  I  am  !”  she  said.  “  He  will  think 
me  mad.” 

She  then  arranged  her  headdress  and  walked  towards 
the  door  with  the  light  and  springy  step  of  youth  ;  in 
fact,  she  looked  ten  years  younger  than  she  had  lately 
done.  She  stopped  in  the  doorway,  and,  turning  round, 
said — 

“  He  will  not  believe  me — I  am  sure  he  won’t.” 

She  looked  at  me  timidly.  I  confess  I  was  very 
anxious  to  accompany. 

My  grandmother,  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  pushed  me  by  the  shoulders,  and  said — 

“  Go,  my  dear,  you  may  as  well  finish  this  chapter 
of  unconventionalities — go  along.” 

Madame  de  Louvercy  placed  my  arm  in  hers,  and  led 
me  out  of  the  room  almost  at  a  run. 

As  we  were  descending  the  stairs  she  said — 

“  What  a  contrast  this  to  the  terrors  of  last  night !” 

She  opened  the  door  of  her  son’s  apartments  and 
requested  me  to  remain  in  the  study  for  a  moment* 
She  then  lifted  the  curtain  and  passed  into  her  son’s 
room. 

The  moment  she  left  me  I  was  struck  by  the  strange¬ 
ness  and  the  apparent  boldness  of  my  conduct.  I  had 
need  to  recall  all  my  resolution  to  Justify  the  step  I  had 
taken — the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the 
necessity  for  reserve  upon  M.  Roger’s  part — and  I  was 
obliged  to  remind  myself  that  ordinary  rules  must  be 
in  this  case  put  aside  from  between  us.  But  I  was  none 
the  less  waiting  at  his  door  like  an  Eastern  slave,  and 
this  appeared  to  me  extremely  disagreeable,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  This  feeling  of  discomfort  increased  in 
proportion  as  my  solitude  was  prolonged  and  I  had  time 
for  reflection,  which  I  had  not  counted  upon.  I  had 
fancied  that  the  meeting  with  M.  de  Louvercy  would  be 
as  hurried  and  unexpected  as  that  with  his  mother,  and 
that  all  explanation  would  be  given  and  received  in  a 
moment ;  but,  instead  of  that,  minutes  passed  and  I 
could  still  hear  the  murmur  of  voices  through  the 
curtain,  and  explanations  and  discussions  going  on  as 
on  any  ordinary  topic.  My  heart  stood  still ;  I  felt  faint, 
but  just  at  that  moment  Madame  de  Louvercy  appeared, 
not  looking  sad  indeed,  but  nevertheless  serious  and 
somewhat  disturbed. 

“  Will  you  come  in,  my  dear  ?”  she  said  softly. 

I  entered  the  room. 

M.  de  Louvercy  was  standing  up,  resting  his  wounded 
knee  upon  a  chair.  The  habitual  troubled  and  sarcastic 
expression  of  his  face  had  given  way  to  a  grave  and 
almost  solemn  look.  His  eyes  appeared  to  me  to  be 
filled  with  tears.  Looking  at  me  steadfastly  and  speak¬ 
ing  very  slowly,  as  if  mastering  his  emotion,  he  said — 
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Mademoiselle,  my  mother  has  told  me  of  that  truly 
aogehc  feeling  which  has  brought  you  here,  and  if  I  were 
oot  the  invalid  I  am  I  would  cast  myself  at  your  feet. 
I  cannot  accept  your  sacrifice  nevertheless,  but  the 
thought  of  your  having  come  will  be  the  cousolation 
and  charm  of  my  life.  My  most  profound  gratitude, 
my  most  tender  admiration,  will  always  be  yours,  and 
may  God  bless  you  wherever  you  may  be !  I  beg  of 
you,  mademoiselle,  not  to  prolong  this  trial,  which  is 
more  than  I  can  bear.  Leave  me  while  I  am  yet  firm 
in  the  resolution  which  honour  commands  me  to  make, 
and  for  which  you  will,  perhaps,  esteem  me  more 
highly.  Once  more  a  thousand  thanks,  and  adieu  !” 

He  bowed  very  deeply.  His  mother  stood  by,  weep¬ 
ing  silently. 

I  advanced  a  few  paces  and  frankly  extended  my 
hand.  He  took  it  and  pressed  it  forcibly. 

“O  my  God  !”  he  murmured. 

Then  looking  at  me  affectionately,  he  said — 

Excuse  me,  mademoiselle,  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say  ;  my  heart  is  so  full — my  spirit  is  so  troubled,  you 
have  transported  me  so  quickly  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
but  at  least  let  me  prove  to  you  that  I  have  been  sincere 
— that  I  fear  to  take  advantage  of  such  generosity  as 
yours.  I  beg  that  you  will  take  some  time  to  reflect. 
In  a  few  months — in  a  year  perhaps — if  you  still  think 
you  can  perform  such  a  noble  act  of  devotion,  then  my 
happiness  will  be  complete,  but  till  then  I  hope  you  will 
consider  yourself  absolutely  free,  and  under  no  obligation 
whatever  in  consequence  of  your  never-to-be-forgotten 
kindness.” 

As  he  still  held  my  hand  I  had  no  need  to  give  it  to 
him  to  ratify  the  contract  with  which  Madame  de 
Louvercy  appeared  quite  satisfied,  hoping  perhaps,  and 
perhaps  with  reason,  that  it  would  share  the  fate  of 
many  other  modern  treaties. 

As  for  me,  I  replied  simply — 

“  As  you  please,  monsieur,  but  1  shall  not  change. 
Au  revoir.  We  shall  see  you  again  presently,  for  I 
suppose  you  do  not  wish  us  to  go  away  to-day.  Perhaps 
you  will  allow  us  to  remain  a  day  or  two  longer  ?” 

He  bowed  and  smiled,  and  kissed  my  hand.  His 
mother  and  I  then  left  the  room. 

My  grandmother,  on  hearing  the  result  of  our  meet¬ 
ing,  declared  that  M.  Roger’s  conduct  was  perfectly 
straightforward  and  honourable.  I  thought  so  too,  and, 
after  having  been  very  much  shocked  and  mortified  at 
the  somewhat  cool  manner  in  which  he  had  received  us 
and  spoken  to  me,  I  should  have  regretted  very  much  if 
he  had  acted  otherwise.  I  was  thankful  for  his  hesi¬ 
tation  and  his  scruples,  which  meant  more  than  he 
actually  expressed.  Yes,  no  doubt  he  hesitated  to  take 


advantage  of  my  romantic  enthusiasm  of  which  I  might 
repent  later,  but  he  also  feared  to  accept  the  gift  of  a 
wounded  heart  which  is  not,  and  perhaps  never  will  be, 
healed,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  has  some  suspicion  of  my 
regard  for  Captain  Eblis.  He  cannot,  of  course,  ask  me 
for  an  explanation,  but,  however  delicate  the  subject 
may  be,  I  will  explain  it  to  him  some  day,  and  as  he  is 
so  straightforward  he  will  be  content  with  the  love  I 
can  give  him.  Yes,  it  is  only  a  wounded  and  a  bleeding 
heart  that  I  can  offer  him,  but  it  is  at  least  a  devoted  and 
faithful  one. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  DEVOTED  LIFE.  Augmt. 

I  THINK  I  have  acted  wisely.  However,  I  must  not 
deceive  myself.  I  am  far  from  being  happy — I  never 
shall  be  really  happy.  I  have  had  a  glimpse  of  too 
perfect  happiness  ever  to  be  consoled  for  its  loss.  But 
at  length  the  importunity  of  this  thought  has  ceased.  I 
have  an  aim  in  life,  a  future  before  me.  I  have  a  duty 
to  perform  which  will  fill  up  the  void  in  my  life,  which 
will  occupy  me,  and  to  which  I  will  be  faithful.  It  is  an 
attractive  task  to  release  a  soul  from  despair,  and  to 
bring  it  peace,  happiness,  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
God.  These  are  the  cares  to  which  I  will  consecrate 
my  life,  with  an  interest  which  I  believe  will  increase 
day  by  day,  like  the  affection  of  a  mother  for  her  sick 
child,  and  which  I  hope  will  leave  him  who  is  the  object 
of  it  nothing  to  regret. 

At  present  he  sees  and  understands  how  much  I  can 
give  him,  and  how  sincerely  I  give  it.  I  have  told 
him  something  of  the  past ;  he  guesses  the  rest,  and 
appears  contented.  As  I  expected,  our  agreement  did 
not  hold  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  true  that  he 
insisted  upon  my  taking  time  to  consider.  I  did  not 
object,  but  I  remain  here,  and  he  does  not  complain.  I 
believe  that  we  shall  be  married  in  a  few  weeks. 

It  was  necessary  to  confide  the  great  secret  to  Cecile 
and  her  fiance.  Whatever  Captain  Eblis  thought,  he 
only  said — 

“  You  have  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your¬ 
self.” 

As  for  Cecile,  she  was  at  first  completely  taken  aback, 
and  then  she  went  into  a  sort  of  rapture  of  mingled  joy 
and  affection  which  she  has  not  yet  got  over.  We  shall 
be  cousins — half-sisters  ;  this  is  her  dream.  She  fancies 
that  this  mariiage  will  knit  our  intimacy  still  closer — 
that  our  lives  will,  so  to  speak,  become  commingled. 
But  in  this  respect  she  is  mistaken.  She  will  still  be 
my  dearest  friend,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  for  some 
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time  at  least  we  shall  live  farther  apart  than  ever.  The 
despondency  under  which  M.  de  Louvercy  laboured  had 
uadi  lately  prevented  him  from  yielding  to  the  advice  of 
his  physidans,  who  recommended  him  to  live  in  the 
South  of  Europe  by  the  seaside.  Now  he  wishes  to 
live.  1  have  already  talked  to  him  about  an  establish¬ 


ment  at  Nice  for  the  winter,  and  I  saw  that  he  was 
pleased,  for  more  than  one  reason  perhaps. 

And  here  I  will  close  my  diary — never,  I  hope,  to 
resume  it.  I  think  that  when  a  woman  is  married  she 
ought  to  have  no  other  confidant  than  her  husband. 
So  farewell,  romantic  and  passionate  Charlotte. 


(To  be  continued.") 


unit  nut  in  ¥|nui. 

III. — THE  KITCHEN,  SCULLERY,  LARDER,  &C. 


LARGE,  light,  airy  kitchen  in  a 
house  is  one  of  its  chief  comforts. 
Too  often,  however,  we  find 
kitchens  arranged  with  little 
thought  to  the  comfort  and  coo- 
^  venience  of  the  cook  or  the  other  inmates 
of  the  house  ;  badly  ventilated,  badly  found 
in  furniture  and  necessary  requisites,  dark, 
dingy,  and  smoky. 

Stint  yourself  in  articles  of  luxury,  curtail 
your  views  on  the  subject  of  bric-il-brac  ^ 
knickknacks,  costly  trifles,  and  blue  china 
in  your  boudoirs  and  drawing-rooms,  before 
you  cut  down  your  kitchen  utensils,  the  useful 
pots  and  pans,  saucepans  and  kettles,  bowls,  boards, 
and  marble  slabs,  tinned,  copper,  iron,  and  wooden 
articles,  which  are  all  more  or  less  really  necessary  to 
the  proper  cooking  of  your  food  and  the  comfort  of 
your  family.  Happy  for  you  if  you  have  a  cook  whose 
soul  is  in  her  work,  who  takes  a  pride  in  her  kitchen. 
Do  nothing  to  quench  her  ardour,  but  rather  strive  to 
foster  and  increase  it  by  every  means  in  your  power. 
See  that  she  really  has  a  sufficient  number  of  necessary 
articles  for  her  daily  work  without  having  that  endless 
washing  up  and  cleaning  to  do  which  either  breaks  her 
zest  in  her  employment,  or  else  tends — unless  she  is  a 
cook  in  a  thousand — to  make  her  slovenly  and  dirty  in 
her  ways.  Tou  may  say,  But  kitchen  things  are  so 
dear  ;  they  cost  so  much.”  This  is  true  enough  •,  but 
so  do  things  which  are  purely  and  solely  for  show,  and 
which  you  could  very  well  have  done  without. 

We  will  premise  that  your  kitchen  is  a  tolerably 
large  one ;  that,  having  no  proper  ventilator  in  it,  you 
have  had  one  put,  that  you  have  a  properly-constructed 
range,  not  one  of  those  abominations,  an  open  fireplace, 
which  smokes  everything  cooked  on  it — that  is,  unless 
immense  care  is  taken,  and  the  chimney  kept  constantly 
swept.  Many  people  have  to  put  up  with  such 


things,  and  endure  the  grumbling  they  entail  from  the 
cook,  and  the  complaints  of  the  smoked  food  from 
the  husband.  This,  however,  is  not  your  lot,  and 
you  have  a  close  stove  with  a  plate-rack  over  it,  an 
oven  on  one  side  and  a  boiler  on  the  other.  There  is 
a  cupboard  in  one  corner,  and  a  large  old-fashioned 
dresser  besides,  reckoned  amongst  the  fixtures,  or  else 
bought  in  at  a  valuation.  I  do  like  a  real  old-fashioned 
dresser,  of  either  wood  black  with  age — not  dirt — or 
else  plain  deal  scrubbed  until  it  is  white  as  only  constant 
scrubbing  can  make  it.  Such  a  dresser,  with  its  shelves 
to  stand  plates  and  dishes  on,  its  hooks  to  hang  up  the 
jugs  and  cups,  and  its  footboard  below  filled  with  bright 
copper  pans  and  fish-kettles,  is  a  sight  to  gladden  any 
housekeeper’s  heart.  You  will  require  at  least  two 
tables,  one  smaller  than  the  other,  of  plain  deal,  white 
with  thorough  scrubbing.  A  little  lime  used  with  the 
water  is  an  excellent  thing  to  whiten  tables  and  boards. 
The  smaller  table  will  stand  in  the  window,  and  can 
have  a  bright  crimson  cloth  provided  for  it  (they  can 
be  bought  cheaply  enough  anywhere)  for  the  cook  to 
put  on  it  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings  when  the  work 
is  done,  the  kitchen  tidied  op,  and  she  is  at  liberty  to  sit 
down  to  her  own  bit  of  work. 

People  lose  nothing  by  making  their  servants  com¬ 
fortable;  and  as,  unless  the  establishment  is  a  large 
one,  and  there  is  a  regular  housekeeper’s  room,  the 
kitchen  is  the  servants’  usual  sitting-room,  why  should 
it  not  be  made  as  cosy  as  possible  ?  If  the  floor  is  of 
bricks,  a  good-sized  square  of  floorcloth  or  linoleum 
can  be  cemented  down  in  the  centre ;  it  can  be  washed 
frequently  with  tepid  soap  and  water,  and  is — if  cats 
and  dogs  are  kept — far  less  likely  to  harbour  fleas  • 
forgive  me  for  the  mention  of  them.  Over  this  floor¬ 
cloth,  as  it  is  cold  to  the  feet  in  winter,  a  bright  piece 
of  carpet  can  be  laid  down  in  the  evenings  for  the  feet 
to  rest  on,  and  a  plain  hassock  or  two,  covered  with 
old  carpet,  can  also  be  kept  in  reserve  for  the  furtiier 
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comfort  of  the  kitchen  circle.  Just  these  little  trifles 
go  a  long  way  with  servants,  and  if  they  see  we  take 
thought  for  them  they  in  return  do  so  for  us,  for 
nothing  will  make  me  believe  they  are  “  half  so  black 
as  they  are  painted.” 

The  walls  of  your  kitchen  should  be  stained  some 
neutral  colour.  French  grey  looks  very  well,  the  usual 
whitewash  or  yellow-wash  is  staring  and  cold-looking. 
Distemper,  varnished,  is  by  far  the  best,  but  rather 
more  costly.  Varnishing  papered  or  distempered  walls, 
however,  is  an  excellent  plan,  as  they  only  then  need 
wiping  down  with  a  wet  cloth  to  remove  the  dust  and 
dirt. 

In  some  convenient  place  on  the  walls  should  be 
arranged  a  place  for  bright  covers ;  two  narrow 
strips  of  wood,  painted  like  the  rest  of  the  wood¬ 
work  in  the  room,  should  be  fixed  on  to  the  wall,  so 
as  entirely  to  support  the  covers  without  their  touching 
it,  for  if  they  do  so  they  will  leave  a  mark.  The  strips 
of  wood  can  be  an  equal  distance  apart  all  along  the 
wall,  or  else  they  can  be  wide  in  the  middle  and  gra¬ 
dually  taper  down  and  up  to  meet  each  other,  the  smaller 
covers  being  hung  at  the  end,  and  gradually  increasing 
in  size  until  the  very  largest  cover  is  reached,  which 
would  of  course  be  hung  in  the  centre  of  the  line, 
making  the  device  rather  ornamental  than  otherwise. 
On  the  mantelpiece,  or  board,  bright  tin  and  brass 
articles  should  be  arranged,  but  systematically.  In 
the  drawing-room  picturesque  confusion  rather  than 
exact  regularity  is  the  rule,  but  in  the  kitchen  the  old 
axiom,  “  A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
place,”  should  be  carried  out ;  there,  “  order  should 
reign  supreme.”  For  kitchen  chairs  “  Windsor”  are 
certainly  the  best  and  the  strongest.  You  should  buy  as 
many  chairs  as  there  are  servants,  and  allow  at  least 
two  over  the  number. 

Opening  out  of  the  kitchen  is 

THE  SCULLERY, 

the  fixtures  of  which  consist  generally  of  sink  for 
washing  up  dishes,  with  tap  and  water  laid  on,  a  plate- 
rack,  copper,  small  iron  cistern  with  supply  tank  and 
copper  ball,  towel-roller  on  the  door,  and  very  often 
there  is  a  second  fireplace,  which  is  a  great  convenience 
in  case  any  misfortune  happens  to  the  kitchen  range. 

It  is  usual  to  keep  the  less  ornamental  portion  of  the 
ironware  in  the  scullery,  the  larger  saucepans,  the 
bread- pan,  etc.,  and  if  there  is  room  there  should  be 
a  small  table  for  cutting  up  vegetables  on,  and  standing 
plates  and  dishes  waiting  to  be  washed  up. 

Before  the  sink  there  should  be  a  thick  cocoanut 
mat  for  the  cook  to  stand  on  whilst  washing  up,  as 


the  bricks  are  usually  damp  and  wet  from  the  splash- 
ings  of  the  water. 

The  scullery  opens  out  into  the  back  yard,  where 
the  larder,  knife  and  boot  house,  and  that  fruitful 
source  of  annoyance  the  dustbin,  ate  situated. 

THE  LARDER, 

it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  must  be  scrupulously 
clean  ;  it  is  very  usual  now  to  have  larder  walls  tiled 
with  Minton  tiles,  blue  and  white,  or  plain  white ; 
nothing  can  look  better  or  be  more  cleanly  in  every 
way  ;  you  will  hardly  feel  inclined,  though,  to  go  to  this 
expense,  and  if  you  do  not  find  your  larder  tiled,  only 
plain  whitewashed,  I  should  strongly  advise  your 
having  it  distempered  and  varnished  over ;  this  is  a 
much  less  expensive  process  than  tiling,  and  the  walls 
can  be  kept  nearly  as  clean  and  free  from  dust 
by  it.  The  largest  shelf  should  be  of  slate — marble  if 
money  be  no  object,  for  it  is  so  much  cooler  than 
wood,  and  better  in  every  way. 

The  windows  will  probably  be  of  fine  perforated 
zinc  or  else  very  fine  wire,  fine  enough  to  keep  out 
flies.  At  least  twice  a  week  the  larder  floor  and 
shelves  should  be  well  scrubbed ;  every  possible  pre¬ 
caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  close  smell  which  the 
meat  causes ;  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  particular,  or  to 
insist  too  decidedly  on  the  larder  being  kept  clean, 
sweet,  and  neat. 

The  following  list  of  kitchen  requisites  may  be 
found  useful.  Many  of  the  more  expensive  articles  given 
in  such  lists  are  excluded,  but  these  can  always  be 
purchased  afterwards  if  required,  and  I  wish  rather  to 
mention  the  various  things  which  it  is  impossible  to  do 
without. 

If  the  same  dinner-set  is  used  both  for  family  and 
servants,  then  that  item  can  be  omitted ;  but  this  is,  I 
should  think,  very  rarely  the  case,  and  the  two  fish- 
kettles  may  perhaps  be  considered  more  than  enough. 
My  experience  leads  me  to  think  that  two  are  really 
wanted. 

I  have  stated  the  medium  price  of  the  articles ;  in¬ 
tending  purchasers  having,  of  course,  their  own  pockets 
to  consult,  will  either  go  above  or  below  such  sums 
as  I  have  named. 


I  Meftt  screen 
1  Basting  ladle 
I  Bottle  jack  (brass) 

1  Stock  pot,  I  ^  gallon  . 
I  Oval  boiling  pot  (iron) 

1  Potato  steamer  . 

4  Iron  saucepans  of  sizes 

2  Saucepans,  lined  . 

I  Stewpan,  with  extra 
handle  to  lid  . 

1  Large  fish  kettle,  with 
drainer  . 


1  Small  fish  kettle,  with 

drainer  .  .  .5 

1  Dripping  pan  .  .  7 

I  Frying  pan  .  .  .1 

I  Omelette  pan  .  .  2 

1  Gridiron  (plain)  .  .  1 

I  Gridiron  (hanging)  .  i 
I  Preserving  pan  (copper)  is 
X  Meat  chopper  .  .1 

I  Meat  saw  .  .  .  s 

Carried  forward  £5 


XUM 
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£  «. 

d. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

Brought  forward  5  io 

I  Cook’s  knife  .  .  i 

I  Mincing  knife  .  i 

9 

Set  steps 

1 

6 

6 

6 

Housemaid’s  wooden 
pail  .... 

X 

0 

I  Pestle  and  mortar  .  6 

0 

Dustpan  and  brush 

6 

1  Pasteboard  and  rolling 

Hair  broom . 

X 

6 

pin  .  .  .  .3 

2 

Double  baluster  broom. 

X 

6 

*  Wire  dish  covers — is.. 

American  carpet  whisk 

3 

0 

IS.  6d.  .  .  .3 

6 

Dusting  brush 

0 

1  Dozen  patty  pans  .  i 

0 

Mop  and  handle  . 

3 

I  Copper  kettle  .  .  4 

3 

Bass  hroom  and  handle 

I 

0 

I  Cast-iron  ditto  .  .  3 

0 

Flue  broom  . 

9 

3  Cake  tins — is.,  gd.,  yd.  2 

4 

Housemaid’s  box . 

5 

0 

3  Scallop  shells  .  .  i 

0 

Shoe  brushes  (set) 

4 

0 

3  Ora vy  strainers — is.  6d., 

Sink  hrush  . 

0 

IS.,  9d.  •  .  3 

3 

2 

Scrubbing,  lod.  each  . 

I 

8 

1  Toasting  fork  .  .  i 

0 

Bottle  brush 

0 

8 

*  Sets  of  skewers  .  .  1 

0 

Turk’s  head  hrush 

2 

0 

1  Fish  slice  .  .  .1 

*  Hair  sieves — is.  6d.,  is.  2 

3 

6 

X 

Stove  and  black  lead 
brushes  . 

2 

6 

I  Colander 

6 

X 

Plate  brushes,  is.  each 

2 

0 

I  Knife  tray  .  .  .4 

0 

X 

Chamois  leathers . 

X 

0 

I  Knife  hoard  .  .  2 

0 

12  Store-room  jars  of  sizes 

3 

6 

I  Spice  box  .  .  .1 

6 

1 2  Jam  pots  , 

0 

X  Flour  dredger  .  .  0 

9 

Large  moist  sugar  crock 

X 

6 

1  Iron  spoon  .  .  .0 

6 

Large  tin  for  loaf  sugar 

6 

2  Wooden  ditto  .  .  0 

6 

Rocking  cinder  sifter  . 

8 

0 

1  Egg  whisk  .  .  .1 

I  W  eights  and  scales  .  1 5 

0 

0 

Set  of  three  water-cans 
4s.,  38.  gd.,  28.  . 
Beer-tilt 

9 

9 

I  Clock  .  .  .15 

0 

5 

6 

X  Candlesticks  (brass. 

Beer-tap 

4 

0 

high)  .  .  .  3 

6 

Cinder  shovel 

6 

X  Flat  ditto  .  .  .2 

6 

Coal  shovel  . 

X 

0 

1  Bread  grater  .  .  1 

0 

3 

Flat  irons  . 

3 

0 

I  Bread  pan  and  cover  .  2 

6 

Flat  iron  stand  . 

0 

6 

I  Teapot  (metal)  .  .  2 

6 

Clothes-horse 

6 

0 

I  Cofl'ce  mill  . 

3 

6 

I 

Butter-stand  and  tray 

IS 

0 

1  Coffee  pot  . 

I 

6 

X 

Yellow  bowls,  is.  each 

X 

0 

I  Pepper  box . 

0 

6 

X 

Lipped  white  do.,  is.  6d. 

X  Mustard  pot 

I 

0 

each 

3 

0 

X  Saltcellars  .  . 

I 

0 

I 

Set  white  jugs  (3) 

2 

0 

X  Tin  funnel  . 

0 

4 

I 

Set  fancy  do.  (3)  . 

2 

6 

X  Jelly  moulds 

X 

6 

2 

Puddingbasins — 8d.,6d. 

I 

X 

1  Sug^r  sifter 

0 

9 

X 

Blancmange  shapes — 

I  Chopping  bowl  . 

2 

6 

IS.,  lod.  . 

i 

10 

X  Kitchen  table 

30 

0 

I 

Glass  sugar-basin 

0 

8 

X  Smaller  ditto 

18 

0 

6  Tumblers  . 

X 

6 

6  Windsor  chairs  . 

22 

6 

Dinner  set  for  kitchen. 

4  Dish  covers  (Britannia 

50  pieces,  willow 

metal) 

40 

0 

pattern 

13 

8 

3  Common  trays  . 

8 

0 

Breakfast  and  tea  set. 

3  Best  ditto  . 

20 

0 

28  pieces  . 

8 

0 

X  Round  tin  covers 

5 

0 

Kitchen  fender,  with 

X  Glass  tub  . 

3 

0 

eliding  bar  and  bright 

X  Dish  tuh 

X 

9 

top  .  .  .  . 

15 

6 

X  Washing  tuh 

4 

0 

X 

Pokers,  large  and  small 

X  Galvanised  iron  pails — 

2s.  6d.,  IS. 

3 

6 

2B.  6d.,  IS.  6d.  . 

4 

0 

_ 

_ 

X  Slop  pails  and  covers — 

£27 

I 

0 

28.  6d.  . 

5 

0 

This  list,  though  it  may  look  a  formidable  one,  if 
examined  will  be  found  to  contain  only  the  downright 
requisites  necessary  in  house  and  kitchen.  If  your  food 
is  to  be  properly  cooked  and  your  house  kept  tho¬ 
roughly  clean,  you  must  have  the  articles  necessary  to 
insure  this  result.  The  item  of  dinner-set  can  be 
reduced  if  your  household  is  a  small  one ;  but  where 
there  is  a  nursery,  if  your  dinner  and  breakfast  sets  are 
not  sufficient  to  supply  both  places  you  will  find  it 
inconvenient  in  many  ways. 

A  stockpot  is  a  sine  qud  non  in  an  economical  house¬ 
hold  ;  and  a  good  cook,  if  she  has  not  one  provided  for 
her,  will  improvise  one  out  of  an  old  saucepan,  in  order 
never  to  be  without  the  stock  for  soups,  gravies,  &c., 


which  are  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  so  many 
dishes  wanted  daily.  Two  fish-kettles  of  different 
sizes  are  required.  A  small  fish  is  lost  in  a  big  kettle, 
and  yet  a  large  kettle  is  frequently  wanted  for  a  ham  or 
large  joint.  Copper  stewpans  and  saucepans  are  now 
less  used  than  formerly,  though  it  is  as  well  to  have 
one  or  two,  and  preserving-pans  are,  of  course,  of 
copper.  The  grand  objection  to  copper  is  the  danger 
of  its  not  being  always  in  a  perfectly  clean  state.  When 
the  inside  lining  is  worn  through,  a  copper  vessel 
becomes  poisonous.  In  India  it  is  usual  to  have  all 
cooking  utensils  —  they  being  always  of  copper  — 
re-tinned  every  three  weeks  or  month  at  the  outside. 
If  this  were  not  done  fatal  results  would  frequently 
ensue ;  as  it  is,  attacks  of  cholera  have  been  traced  to 
this  source. 

I  have  journeyed  far  afield,  but  now  return  to  the 
scullery,  the  knife-house,  and  the  back-yard. 

The  knife  and  boot  house  does  not  boast  usually  of 
much  furniture — a  broad,  convenient  shelf  for  the  knife- 
board  to  rest  on,  if  no  knife-cleaning  machine  is  kept, 
a  shelf  above  again,  or  at  the  side,  for  blacking  and 
polishing-brushes,  blacking,  and  knife-powder  ;  a 
good-sized  empty  box,  with  tight-fitting  cover,  for 
cook’s  bones — I  do  not  mean  her  own,  but  the  bare 
bones  she  considers  her  legitimate  property  after  they 
have  done  duty  for  soup — and  another  box  for  broken 
crockery,  bottles,  &c.  Never  let  these  things  be  thrown 
in  the  dustbin,  for  they  are  all  useful.  The  bottles  men 
who  go  round  for  marine  stores  will  buy  them,  and 
the  pence  can  go  into  the  children’s  money-box  or 
household  purse.  The  broken  crockery  will,  if  you 
are  fond  of  plants,  make  admirable  drainage  when  re¬ 
potting.  I  always  have  all  breakages  saved,  if  past 
repair,  for  this  purpose.  The  floor  of  the  knife-house 
should  be  kept  well  swept  out,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  untidy  merely  because  it  is  an  out¬ 
house.  Now  for  the  dreadful 

DUSTBIN. 

I  candidly  allow  a  dustbin  is  to  me  an  abomination, 
and  one  I  would  gladly  do  away  with  did  I  see  clearly 
the  way  to  do  so  ;  but  in  a  town  where  fowls  cannot  be 
kept  it  is  an  evil  which  must  be  borne,  the  only  thing 
being  to  see  that  it  is  constantly  cleared  by  dustmen, 
has  a  tight,  well-fitting  cover,  and  that  no  actual 
impurities  are  thrown  into  it,  but  only  the  ordinary 
dust,  fine  ashes,  and  general  sweepings  of  the  house. 
When  fowls  are  kept  all  refuse  can  be  given  to  them 
if  properly  prepared — potato-peelings,  remains  of  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl,  and  their  yards  can  be  freely  sprinkled 
with  the  fine  ashes  and  dust  which  are  to  them  ne¬ 
cessary  to  their  health  and  wellbeing,  dust-baths  being 
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to  fowls  a  source  of  extreme  enjoyment.  Cinders,  of 
course,  will  not  so  be  used,  as  they  have  their  own 
especial  use,  but  few  servants  look  after  them  unless 
looked  after  themselves,  and '  yet  they  make  a  clearer, 
hotter  fire  than  even  coals,  if  caked,  damped,  and 
properly  banked  up.  The  back-yard  will  probably  be 
depressed  in  the  middle  with  a  drain  to  take  off  the 
surplus  water.  This  trap  will  want  to  be  constantly 
looked  at  to  keep  it  quite  clear  of  refuse,  and  every 
now  and  then  hot  water  and  soda  should  be  poured 
down  it  to  remove  impurities.  The  yard,  too,  should 
have  a  washing  once  each  week,  and  be  well  swept 
every  day.  These  suggestions  may  be  thought  super¬ 
fluous,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  one  sees  the 
necessity  of  such  simple  measures  to  preserve  health 
and  procure  comfort. 

THE  housekeeper’s  ROOM. 

If  your  establishment  is  not  large  enough  to  require 
a  housekeeper  you  will  scarcely  require  a  housekeeper’s 
room,  and  in  that  case  you  will  probably  designate  it 
the  store-room  instead.  If  used  for  the  former  purpose 
it  should  be  carpeted  with  some  strong,  stout  carpet, 
such  as  Dutch  or  Imperial  twill,  but  not  felt.  Felt 
carpets  do  not  wear  ;  they  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
The  pattern  wears  off  directly  ;  and  not  only  that,  but 
the  carpet  wears  too  ;  it  literally  rubs  away,  and  though 
of  extra  width  and  moderate  in  price,  is  anything  but 
a  good  investment,  as  I  have  found  by  experience. 
This  room  will  require,  therefore,  a  strong  carpet  of 
good  quality  and  small  pattern,  a  hearthrug  to  match 
it,  striped  Madrid  curtains,  which  are  very  inexpensive, 
a  good  deal  table  with  flaps  and  painted  legs,  with  a 
cloth.  Colours  of  curtains  and  cloth  should  harmonise 
with  the  carpet,  hassocks,  four  or  six  chairs,  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  a  few  ornaments  of  a  simple,  inexpensive 
nature,  though  not  tawdry,  on  the  mantelpiece ;  a 
hanging  bookshelf  or  shelves,  which  can  easily  be  made 
at  home  if  there  is  any  one  in  the  house  with  a  turn  for 
carpentry,  with  a  few  books  of  good,  wholesome  read- 
ing'/or  the  servants’  leisure  hours. 


If  this  room  is  merely  used  as  a  store-room,  luxuries 
in  the  way  of  carpet,  curtains,  &c.,  can  be  dispensed 
with,  unless  the  room  looks  on  to  the  street,  in  which 
case  muslin  window-blinds  and  common  washing  cur¬ 
tains  must  be  put  up  to  avoid  the  bare,  unfurnished 
appearance  which  looks  poverty-stricken  from  outside. 
Even  if  the  room  is  not  much  used,  plants  can  be 
arranged  in  the  windows — geraniums  to  keep  through 
the  winter,  ferns,  or  strong  foliage  plants. 

Store-closets  are  a  great  comfort.  Those  on  the 
basement  floor  should  be  devoted  to  general  stores, 
preserves,  jams,  pickles,  and  all  the  hundred  and  one 
odds  and  ends  of  groceries  which  are  in  daily  requi¬ 
sition.  If  you  save  up  your  tins,  jars,  preserve  and 
pickle  pots  you  will  soon  accumulate  a  store  sufficient 
for  any  emergency.  Have  all  tin  biscuit-boxes  freed 
from  paper  wrappings  and  polished  up,  with  either 
labels  or  marks  on  them  by  which  you  can  distinguish 
their  contents  without  having  to  open  and  see. 

A  good  housekeeper  or  mistress  will  be  proud  of  her 
store-closet  and  the  order  it  is  kept  in,  and  know  where 
to  go  for  each  article  she  wishes  to  give  out  without 
hesitation,  and  thereby  save  much  time  when  her  daily 
morning  visit  to  this  room  is  paid. 

Before  leaving  the  basement  floor  I  would  observe 
that  it  is  far  better,  if  the  steps  up  to  the  next  floor  are 
stone,  not  to  have  floorcloth  or  any  carpeting  on  them. 
They  may  look  cold  and  uncomfortable  uncovered,  but 
you  may  avoid  a  severe  fall  by  having  no  carpet.  Floor¬ 
cloth  is  slippery,  and  wears  out,  and  servants  going  up 
and  down  with  large  trays  and  heavy  dishes  are  apt  to 
stumble,  especially  if  the  carpet  is  frayed  out,  and  may 
by  a  fall  injure  themselves  for  life,  particularly  if  the 
staircase  is  an  awkward,  cramped,  and  ill-lighted  one. 
Stone  steps  should  be  washed  down  twice  a  week, 
which  is  the  more  easily  done  if  they  are  uncovered. 
The  passage  from  back  or  area  door  to  kitchen  might 
have  oilcloth  laid  over  the  bricks,  as  this  will  deaden 
the  sound  and  keep  out  the  cold. 


LOTUS 

Why  is  it  that  our  highest  thoughts 
Are  near  to  tears  and  sadness  ? 

Why  is  it  that  a  warp  of  gloom 

Runs  through  the  web  of  gladness  ? 

And  why  does  melancholy  mix 
Even  in  the  cup  of  madness  ? 


LAND. 

We  will  not  seek  the  tide’s  extreme, 
Nor  climb  emotion’s  highlands. 
But  in  a  happy  medium  live 
Of  sleepy  calm  and  silence  ; 

In  doll  inaction  dream  and  die 
On  Lethe’s  lotus  islands. 
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GREAT  authority  on  scientific, 
economic,  hygienic,  and  £esthetic 
gastronomy.  Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols, 
has  told  us  that  “  in  a  well-made 
soup  the  work  of  digestion  is  already 
half  accomplished.”  This  being  the  case — 
and  no  one  can  dispute  that  it  is  so — it  is  a 
marvellous  thing  that  the  average  British 
caterer  for  a  household  should  treat  it  as  a 
luxury  to  be  enjoyed  sparsely  now  and  again 
at  rare  intervals. 

I  am  constantly  met  with  the  argument 
that  “  soup  is  too  expensive  a  thing  for  us  to 
indulge  in  it  very  often”  when  I  am  advo¬ 
cating  its  daily  appearance  on  the  dinner-table,  especially 
on  the  children’s  dinner-table.  But  I  maintain  that  it 
can  be  made  most  economically,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  appetising  and  nutritious.  Every  scrap  of  fish,  meat, 
or  vegetable  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  in  a 
house  can  in  soup  be  used  up  with  the  greatest 
advantage. 

If  people  find  the  purchase  of  extraneous  animal 
matter,  such  as  pounds  of  gravy-beef  or  shin  of  beef 
necessary  for  the  making  of  one  tureenful  of  soup, 
then  without  doubt  the  latter  does  become  a  terribly 
expensive  item  in  the  weekly  expenditure.  But  I  find 
it  possible  to  have  soup  of  admirable  flavour  and  quality 
for  the  whole  family  at  a  cost  of  a  few  pence  daily.  A 
clever  cook  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a  hundred 
excellent  soups  without  ever  calling  on  the  butcher. 
TTie  most  nutritions  bases  for  soups  are  lentils,  haricot 
beans,  peas,  and  barley.  A  well-browned  crust  of  bread 
will  always  give  colour,  and  the  cheapest  vegetable  in 
the  market,  when  nvell  washed  and  picked  over,  will 
give  plenty  of  flavour  and  consistency.  A  delicious  and 
nourishing  thick  soup  can  be  made  for  considerably  less 
than  a  penny  a  quart !  Lentils,  haricot  beans,  and  peas 
ought  to  be  well  soaked  for  several  hours,  and  then 
boiled  slowly  until  they  are  soft  enough  to  be  mashed 
through  a  fine  hair  sieve  in  order  to  extract  their  full 
flavour  and  nutriment.  The  water  in  which  fish  has 
been  boiled  should  always  be  saved  for  soup  ;  in  it  boil 
also  the  head,  bones,  fins,  &c.,  with  onions,  herbs,  and 
celery,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  salsify.  These  ingre¬ 
dients,  with  a  little  milk,  make  a  capital  white  soup,  and 
the  various  flavours  amalgamate  most  advantageously. 


Skate  soup  is  an  admirable  Lenten  dish.  Make  the 
stock  by  boiling  down  the  skates  with  onions,  pepper, 
and  salt.  Strain  off  the  broth,  and  boil  in  it  an  ounce 
of  vermicelli  until  it  is  tender.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  when  these  are  well  whipped  add  to 
them  half-a-pint  of  milk  stir  this  into  the  soup  near, 
but  not  on,  the  fire,  until  they  thicken  it  enough.  Serve 
over  toast  laid  in  the  tureen. 

Each  of  the  following  three  receipts  gives  a  capital 
foundation  for  any  kind  of  vegetable  soup ; — 

No.  I. — 4  carrots,  2  turnips,  I  head  of  celery,  4 
onions,  l  slice  of  toasted  bread,  4  quarts  of  water. 

No.  2. — I  turnip,  I  carrot,  I  head  of  celery,  4  ounces 
of  onions,  4  ounces  of  butter,  i  pint  of  green  peas,  I 
browned  crust,  5  quarts  of  water. 

No.  3. — 6  potatoes,  6  onions,  6  carrots,  6  turnips, 
3  heads  of  celery,  4  ounces  of  butter,  4  quarts  of 
water. 

Now  to  any  one  of  these  stocks  the  vegetable  whose 
name  the  soup  is  to  bear  can  be  added  afterwards. 
For  example,  to  Nos.  I  and  2,  tomatoes,  asparagus, 
lettuce,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  celery,  or  Spanish  onion 
may  be  added.  Pumpkins  or  vegetable  marrows,  cut 
in  large  dice,  may  be  added  to  No.  3. 

Pot-au-feu  is  an  invaluable  dish  in  a  household  where 
there  are  children.  Here  is  a  good  receipt  for  making 
it: — Put  a  gallon  of  water  into  a  pot  with  qlbs  of 
shin  of  beef,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  one  of  pepper, 
four  onions,  four  leeks  cut  in  slices,  two  large  carrots, 
two  turnips,  three  cloves,  one  large  burnt  Spanish 
onion ;  set  it  on  the  fire.  When  the  scum  begins  to 
rise,  skim  it  and  place  the  pot  on  one  side  of  the  fire. 
Add  now  and  then  a  drop  or  two  of  cold  water  ;  it  will 
make  it  clear.  Simmer  for  four  hours,  slice  some 
bread,  put  it  into  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  broth,  with 
some  of  the  vegetables,  over  it.  Serve  the  meat 
separately,  with  the  rest  of  the  vegetables  round  it. 

But  soup,  superb  foundation  as  it  is  for  the  family  daily 
repast,  is  not  all-sufficient.  The  great  majority  do  not  eat 
half  fish  enough,  and  this  neglect  of  such  a  valuable 
article  of  food  is  chiefly  due  to  the  exorbitant  prices  fish¬ 
mongers  nearly  all  over  the  country  ask  for  their  goods. 
The  supply  of  fish  is  enormous,  and  it  ought  to  be  one 
of  our  cheapest  articles  of  food.  Our  seas  all  round  the 
British  islands  swarm  with  fish,  “  which  if  taken  pro¬ 
perly,  and  sent  by  rail  into  the  interior,  would  go  far 
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to  feed  the  whole  population.”  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  fish  is  a  rarity  on  the  table  of  the  average  British 
householder  on  account  of  its  high  price. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  always  some  fish  in  season 
which  is  moderately  cheap,  and  I  would  strongly 
recommend  the  housekeeper  who  likes  to  live  well  as 
well  as  economically  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  nearest  respectable  fishmonger  to  send  her  a  small 
supply  of  fish  daily  for,  say,  four  shillings  a  week. 
I  know  from  experience  that  this  plan  answers  very 
well  if  the  housekeeper  does  not  in  blind  faith  permit 
all  manner  of  things  to  be  passed  on  to  her  without 
giving  the  fishmonger  to  understand  that  she  is  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  state  of  the  market  and  knows  what 
the  current  prices  are  in  other  shops. 

Before  I  give  any  “  fantastic  receipts,”  as  my  cook 
calls  them — receipts  of  which  she  is  very  proud,  by  the 
way,  as  she  it  is  who  has  introduced  them  to  my  notice — 
for  fish  cookery,  I  will  say  this  much  about  plain  boiled 
fish.  Most  kinds  of  fish  should  be  put  in  boiling 
water,  just  enough  to  cover  them,  in  a  vessel  not  too 
large ;  to  the  water  should  be  added  a  good  deal  of 
salt  and  a  strong  dash  of  vinegar.  It  is  a  great 
improvement  to  boil  fish  in  cheap  white  wine,  sour 
cider  or  perry ;  and  this  is  no  waste,  as  it  comes  in  as 
a  good  strong  stock  for  soup.  In  the  water  or  white 
wine,  sour  cider  or  perry,  mace,  cloves,  sweet  herbs, 
and  parsley  may  be  boiled.  Very  poor  fish  indeed 
may  in  this  way  be  made  to  assume  a  most  delicious 
flavour.  A  fish  is  boiled  enough  when  it  separates 
readily  from  the  bone. 

The  following  is  an  excellent-flavoured  broth  in 
which  fish  may  be  boiled  : — Cut  up  a  carrot,  an  onion, 
a  shalot,  a  clove,  and  a  small  piece  of  garlic  ;  put  these 
into  a  stewpan  with  a  piece  of  butter,  a  bunch  of  parsley, 
sweet  herbs,  and  let  all  brown  a  little  ;  then  stir  in  gra¬ 
dually  a  bottle  of  cheap  foreign  white  wine  or  claret,  or  a 
quart  of  cider ;  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  pepper,  ground 
allspice,  and  two  cloves,  beaten  up ;  simmer  the  whole 
for  two  hours,  and  strain.  Let  the  fish  which  is  cooked 
in  it  only  simmer,  and  if  this  broth  is  boiled  and  skimmed 
after  using  it  will  do  again  and  again  ;  but  it  must  be 
kept  tightly  covered.  A  sixpenny  sole,  a  sixpenny  fresh 
haddock,  a  pound  or  two  of  cod  or  hake,  served  in 
this  way,  with  the  accompaniment  of  lemon  and  a 
little  “  Dutch  Sauce,”  “  Sauce  Piquant e,”  “  Cream 

Bechamel  Sauce”  or  “  Italian  Sauce,”  is  a  real  delicacy. 
In  case  any  one  may  have  forgotten  to  make  any  one 
of  these  sauces,  I  give  the  most  approved  receipts  for  all 
of  them. 

I.  Dutch  sauce. — Four  yolks  of  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  a  tablespoonful  of  cream,  a  tablespoonful  of 


tarragon  vinegar,  two  drops  of  “  pepper  sauce,”  salt, 
and  nutmeg.  The  pan  in  which  these  ingredients  are 
should  be  put  into  a  saucepan  over  the  fire,  and  the 
mixture  stirred  quickly  with  a  wooden  spoon  till  it 
becomes  like  cream. 

2.  Italian  sauce. — A  dessertspoonful  of  salad  oil, 
same  quantity  of  chopped  shalots,  mixed  with  thyme 
and  tarragon,  stir  till  the  shalots  are  lightly  fried  (not 
coloured),  add  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped  mushroom, 
half  a  pint  of  maigre  (vegetable)  stock,  and  a  little  white 
wine.  Boil  and  skim. 

3.  Cream  Bechamel  sauce.  —  Take  two  ounces  of 
butter  and  four  of  flour,  work  them  together  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  Put  into  a  saucepan  with  chopped 
onion,  carrot,  celery,  sprig  of  parseley,  a  bay-leaf,  sprig 
of  thyme,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg ;  moisten  with  pint 
of  milk,  stir  over  the  fire  and  let  it  boil  {always  stirring), 
strain  and  put  away  in  basin.  When  wanted  put  some 
of  this  sauce  into  a  saucepan  with  a  few  sliced  mush¬ 
rooms,  and  while  on  the  fire  stir  in  cream  in  proportion 
of  one-half  to  this  quantity  of  saute 

4.  Sauce  Piquante  (superb  receipt). — Slice  onions, 
mushrooms,  carrots,  and  parsley  roots  into  melted 
butter,  sprinkle  with  a  little  flour,  moisten  with  any 
kind  of  wine  and  maigre  stock  in  equal  parts.  Season 
with  salt  and  spice.  Add  chopped  shalots,  garlic, 
tarragon-leaves,  bay,  and  a  sprig  of  basil  thyme.  Boil 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  pass  through  a  tammy,  and 
skim  off  all  grease.  Then  add  a  few  whole  and  some 
chopped  gherkins.  Warm  the  sauce  without  letting  it 
boil.  Serve  with  slices  of  lemon. 

These  sauces  are,  any  or  all  of  them,  good  with 
boiled  salmon,  turbot,  sole,  flounder,  plaice,  cod, 
haddock,  whiting,  hake,  or  skate.  In  fact  they  impart 
an  additional  zest  to  the  best  fish,  and  make  the  poor 
kinds  absolutely  delicious. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  sauces  let  me  mention 
the  most  daintily  delicate  and  delicious  of  them  all, 
the  queen  of  sauces  for  all  kinds  of  boiled  poultry, 
boiled  veal,  or  boiled  rabbit — 

Celery  sauce. — Cut  up  about  six  heads  of  celery,  put 
them  into  boiling  water,  and  allow  them  to  boil  for  ten 
minutes ;  strain  them  off  and  throw  them  into  cold 
water,  and  then  drain  and  dry  the  pieces  j  next  place 
them  In  a  stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter  and  a  little 
grated  nutmeg,  which  shall  be  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly 
in  the  butter,  but  take  care  that  the  celery  does  not 
brown.  When  quite  soft  and  tender,  fill  up  the  stewpan 
with  some  good  white  stock  made  from  veal  bones, 
flavoured  with  some  savoury  herbs.  Let  the  whole  boil 
up,  and  then  send  it  all  through  a  sieve  with  a  wooden 
spoon.  Should  the  sauce  not  be  thick  enough,  a  little 
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arrowroot  may  be  added  to  it  to  thicken  it ;  add  also  a 
little  boiling  milk  and  a  small  lump  of  white  sugar. 
Cream  is  preferable  to  milk  ;  it  makes  the  sauce  richer 
and  whiter. 

A  short  time  since  I  was  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
despair  by  my  husband  bringing  three  gentlemen  home 
to  dinner  one  short  half-hour  before  that  meal  had  to 
be  served.  There  was  no  time  to  send  anywhere  for 
anything  to  supplement  the  materials  we  had  in  the 
larder,  and  on  reviewing  these  materials  I  confess  that 
my  heart  sank  low.  Here  is  the  list  of  them  ; — Lentil 
soup,  the  remains  of  a  small  leg  of  mutton  cold, 
half  a  cold  boiled  chicken,  one  uncooked  sole,  two  or 
three  lettuces,  and  some  beetroot  and  a  few  eggs. 

It  was  useless  to  despair — my  husband  and  his  friends 
wanted  dinner.  This  is  what  we  did  : — The  soup  was 
ready,  and  only  required  to  be  heated.  The  sole 
we  cut  into  fillets  stewed  in  milk,  and  served  with 
tauce  piquante.  We  took  several  slices  of  the  mutton, 
lean  and  fat  together,  a  tmy  piece  of  bacon,  some 
chopped  onion,  parsley  and  thyme,  pepper  and  salt. 
These  ingredients,  when  thoroughly  chopped  up,  were 
made  into  little  balls  the  size  of  a  walnut,  dipped  into 
egg  and  bread-crumb  and  fried  a  golden  brown.  I 
served  them  dry  with  a  small  piece  of  fried  parsley  and 
a  caper  on  each. 

Then  we  finely  minced  the  remainder  of  the  mutton , 
flavoured  it  delicately  with  lemon,  served  it  on  sippets 
of  bread,  fried  a  golden-brown,  and  garnished  with 
half-a-dozen  poached  eggs.  The  cold  chicken  I  cut  up 
into  small  dice,  warmed  it  in  thickened  milk,  and  served 
with  celery  sauce.  The  lettuces  and  beetroot,  with 
the  addition  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  in  slices,  some  bits 
of  pickled  gherkin,  and  two  or  three  olives,  made  an 
excellent  salad  with  the  accompaniment  of  mayonnais 
sauce,  and  when  I  saw  the  appreciative  appetite  with 
which  our  guests  consumed  these  “  makeshifts’’  I 
ceased  'to  regret  that  the  butcher,  poulterer,  fish¬ 
monger,  and  greengrocer  all  lived  out  of  easy  reach. 

But  I  think  I  have  s»d  enough  about  -  cookery  for  a 
time.  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  that  subject 
which  harasses  so  many  middle-class  matrons,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  are  the  mothers  of  many  daughters. 

For  the  underclothing  of  children  and  growing  girls 
it  is  well^to  give  a  little  more  and  procure  longcloth  or 
finen  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  one  wears  oneself  on  ordinary 
occasions.  For  eightpence  or  ninepence  a  yard  a  capital 
strong  fine  longcloth  can  be  purchased,  and  it  is  good 
economy  to  buy  this  in  pieces  of  two  or  three  dozen 
yards  long.  A|*‘set  of  underlinen”  for  children  and 
young  girls  should  consist  of  half-a-dozen  of  every¬ 
thing.  Six^  chemises,  six  pair  drawers,  six  night¬ 


gowns,  six  white  petticoat-bodies,  or  camisoles,”  and 
one  set  a  year  (provided  the  old  ones  are  kept  in  good 
repair),  is  ample.  1  find  that  1  can  get  these  garments 
made  beautifully,  and  trimmed  with  either  work  or  lace, 
which,  of  course,  I  provide  myself,  for  a  shilling  apiece. 
Coarse  or  common  underlinen  is  an  abomination,  there¬ 
fore  when  I  economise  in  it  I  cut  off  all  trimming  rather 
than  have  the  garments  themselves  made  of  inferior 
material. 

Having  provided  each  girl  with  her  annual  stock  of 
underlinen,  stockings  are  next  to  be  considered.  For 
winter — as  I  keep  my  daughters  in  black  dresses  during 
school  hours — they  each  require  four  pairs  of  black 
merino  stockings ;  for  every  other  dress  they  have  a 
couple  of  pairs  of  stockings  to  match — say  two  pairs  of 
peacock-blue,  two  pairs  of  bronze-brown,  &c. 

For  petticoats  to  wear  with  the  black  dresses,  they 
have  black  felt,  which  last  the  whole  winter  through. 
With  the  coloured  dresses  they  wear  white,  tucked 
and  trimmed  with  Madeira-work  in  summer,  or  made 
of  some  cheaper  material,  such  as  alpaca  or  llama,  of  the 
same  tint  as  the  dress,  during  the  darker  days.  I  gene¬ 
rally  contrive  to  get  enough  cut  off  the  dress  material  to 
make  them  hats  or  “  toques”  to  correspond.  The 
shapes  for  these  toques  cost  fourpence  or  sixpence,  and 
any  neat-fingered  woman  with  an  atom  of  taste  can 
make  up  a  couple  of  them  in  half-an-hour.  They 
require  no  other  trimming  than  a  band  and  a  bow  or 
knot  of  the  stuff  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  the 
tout  ememhle  of  the  toilette  of  which  they  form  a  part  is 
far  more  perfect  than  if  any  extraneous  matter  were 
called  into  requisition  for  the  composition  of  the  hats. 

The  question  of  out-of-doors  garments  for  children 
is  one  that  is  easily  disposed  of  in  these  days.  Long 
black  cloth  jackets  or  coats  for  winter,  trimmed  with 
broad  baiids  of  any  one  of  the  many  pretty  and  inex¬ 
pensive  furs  that  are  so  fashionable  now,  will  (if  they 
are  well  made  at  starting)  last  for  daily  wear  for  two 
seasons,  and  not  look  shabby  at  the  end  of  the  second. 
I  gave  my  daughters  such  coats  of  a  handsome  black 
material  at  ten  and  sixpence  a  yard,  too  thick  to 
require  lining,  the  winter  before  last.  They  are 
trimmed  all  round  with  broad  black  fur,  and  with  them 
they  wear  similar  fur  collarettes.  The  cost  of  each  coat 
with  its  accompaniment  has  been  thirty  shillings  only. 

Boots  are  a  fluctuating  but  ever-recurring  item.  One 
child  will  be  respectably  shod  for  several  months  in 
boots  that  another  will  scuffle  out  in  a  fortnight.  The 
only  broad  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  for  the  successful 
shoeing  of  children  is,  give  them  the  best  material  and 
best  workmanship,  and  trust  to  the  roads  which  they 
most  frequent  being  in  tolerable  order  for  the  rest.  For 
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rough  country  wear  I  give  my  girls  leather  lace-up 
boots  at  eight  shillings ;  for  London  I  got  them  admir¬ 
ably  shod  with  fine  kid  eight-button  high  boots  at 
twelve  shillings  a  pair.  These  latter  I  have  cleaned  with 
milk,  after  every  particle  of  mud  and  dust  has  been 
removed  from  them  with  soft  brushes  and  cloths,  and 
^  I  find  that  they  live  on  the  milk  diet  about  three  times 
as  long  as  they  used  to  do  on  blacking. 

Again,  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  young 
people’s  gloves.  Black  silk  are  as  serviceable  and  nice- 
looking  as  anything,  and  in  winter  silk  thread,  or  silk 
lined  with  some  warmer  material.  Kid  gloves  for  any 
^  girl  under  sixteen  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

I  Every  child  should  be  provided  with  a  warm  long 
flannel  dressing-gown  for  winter,  and  white  or  striped 
dressing-gowns  for  summer  wear.  Warm  crochet  or 
knitted  woollen  shoes  with  cork  soles  should  also 
invariably  form  a  portion  of  their  kit.  Innumerable 
colds  are  caught  from  the  pernicious  habit  children  have 
of  running  about  bare  floors  with  bare  feet.  I  am  a 
strong  advocate,  too,  for  children  sleeping  in  flannel 

1  bedgowns  over  their  long  cloth  ones.  A  couple  of 
these  are  quite  sufficient  to  carry  any  child  through  the 
winter.  They  do  not,  as  is  often  thought,  produce 
night  perspiration,  and  I  think  it  a  better  plan  to  keep 
I  children  in  these  gowns  and  lighten  the  bedclothing  if 
they  find  it  too  warm  at  night. 

For  delicate  children  for  whom  the  plain  cold  water- 
bath  is  not  found  sufficiently  invigorating  the  following 
is  a  healthy  “  souse” : — To  a  hip-bath  of  cold  water  add 
one  pound  of  Tidman’s  sea-salt  and  a  quart  of  ma/t 
vinegar.  As  soon  as  the  child  gets  out  of  bed  in  the 
I  morning  douche  its  head  well  with  this  ;  then  wash  its 
face  and  ears,  and  when  these  are  dry  put  the  child  in 
the  bath  and  sponge  it  briskly  all  over,  especially  down 
the  spine.  When  the  child  is  well  bathed  take  it  out 
and  wrap  it  up  in  a  large  bath  towel  or  sheet.  Dry 
rapidly.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  this  pickle-bath 
can  understand  how  delightfully  strengthening  and 
refreshing  it  is.  For  romping  about  in  the  garden  in 
summer,  and  for  all  games  that  go  on  in  the  play-room 
in  winter,  my  daughters  wear  blouses  of  striped  linen, 
I  banded  round  the  waist,  and  fastened  at  the  wrists, 

i  which  entirely  cover  and  protect  their  dresses.  They 

I  are  cut  straight  and  loose.  I  tried  the  en  Princesse  for 

I  a  time,  but  returned  to  the  older  shape,  finding  it  the 

j  best.  They  do  not  abhor  being  seen  in  these,  as  they 


did  in  the  pinafores  of  other  days,  and,  indeed,  when  I 
have  them  made  of  brown  holland  with  pockets,  bands, 
collars,  and  cuffs,  worked  in  crewels,  they  rather 
prefer  them  to  their  dresses. 

In  these  days  I  never  give  my  children  white  dresses. 
Theoretically,  white  muslin,  soft  and  snowy,  is  the 
loveliest  wear.  Practically,  it  is  the  unloveliest  possible 
when  it  has  been  worn  for  an  hour,  and  the  freshness 
of  it  begins  to  be  looked  for  !  The  mere  suspicion 
that  you  will  have  to  look  closely  in  order  to  discover 
whether  “  that  shade  is  a  reflection  or  a  reality”  soils 
white  muslin.  It  must  be  like  a  flower  seen  with  the 
bloom  on,  or  never  seen  at  all.  Accordingly,  as  I 
am  not  a  Parisian  laundress  by  trade,  nor  have  I  the 
means  to  keep  a  clear-starcher  on  the  premises,  I 
eschew  white  for  my  daughters  altogether,  preferring  to 
robe  them  in  some  of  the  many  bewitching  combinations 
of  silk  and  cashmere  which  this  art-revival  in  this 
country  has  brought  within  reach  of  us  all. 

The  question  of  ladies’  dress  is  one  that  I  hardly 
dare  to  enter  upon  in  this  Journal,  which  is  so 
ample  and  admirable  an  authority  upon  the  subjec\ 
Dress  is  the  outward  expression  of  the  woman’s  nature 
and  character,  and  we  may  often  find  that  one  will  be 
a  poem  on  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  another  an  unattrac¬ 
tive  burlesque  on  five  hundred.  To  all,  though,  I  would 
say,  “  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,”  within 
strict  bounds  of  reason.  The  cheapest  materials  are 
always  the  dearest.  Of  course  I  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  give  a  guinea  a  yard  for  velvet  to  wear  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  morning,  for  instance.  But  I  would 
advise  her  wearing  such  a  prettily- worked  holland 
blouse  (like  the  children’s)  or  a  becomingly- made  linen 
one  that  she  need  not  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  by  any 
one  who  may  be  thoughtless  enough  to  call  at  unseemly 
hours.  Good  velvets,  good  silks,  and  good  cashmeres 
are  the  best  wear  for  matrons.  One  of  these  will 
outlast  a  dozen  dresses  made  of  cheap  and  flimsy 
material,  and  with  spotless  linen  collars  and  cuffs  for 
the  mornings,  and  a  little  rich  lace  round  the  neck  and 
sleeves,  any  woman  is  well  dressed  for  every  emer¬ 
gency  that  is  likely  to  occur  in  private  social  life. 
There  must  never  be  a  bit  of  sham  jewellery  or 
imitation  lace,  never  an  unwanted  bow,  or  cords  that 
loop  up  nothing.  Let  everything  be  real,  and  have  a 
use. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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*t  CHAPTER  X. 

F  the  past  how  much  did  his  patient 
remember  ?  and  when  would  she  give 
him  just  so  much  of  her  confidence 
that  he  might  be  able  to  judge  whether 
she  could  stand  the  shock  of  surprise 
ich  might  naturally  be  caused  to  her 
by  the  unexpected  information  that  her 
lusband  was  still  in  England  ?  These  were 
[uestions  which  Dr.  West  asked  himself  in 
^  vain,  when,  as  the  autumn  days  went  on, 
'  Mrs.  Bardsley  seemed  to  be  less  and  less  able 
to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  her  household  and  grew 
gradually  weaker. 

It  was  some  time  now  since  he  had  tried  to  cheer  her 
in  that  quasi-patemal  manner  which  had  so  often  helped 
him  in  former  emergencies,  saying,  half  banteringly — 

“  A  little  patience,  and  a  good  deal  of  reason — espe¬ 
cially  what  they  call  common  sense — the  most  uncommon 
of  all  senses — are  the  only  drugs  you  need  now.” 

She  had  answered  with  a  feeble  smile,  but  she  grew 
no  better.  The  energy  which  she  had  showi'  for  a 
while  was  already  exhausted,  and  now  her  malady 
seemed  to  be  as  difficult  to  deal  with  as  despair  itself. 
It  was  only,  as  he  said,  a  general  weakness,  a  want  of 
courage  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  living. 

“  Take  care  of  her,  and  bring  the  children  to  amuse 
her  as  much  as  possible,”  he  said  to  the  anxious 
servants.  But  not  the  less  did  he  acknowledge  to 
himself  that,  though  there  were  some  women  who 
could  be  strong  enough  to  meet  their  grief  face  to  face 
and  to  conquer  it,  and  though  Mrs.  Bardsley,  judging 
from  all  accounts,  had  once  been  of  the  number  of 
these  women,  yet  in  other  cases  grief  could  kill — not  by 
sudden  attacks,  as  in  romances  or  in  theatres,  but  by 
undermining  the  vital  forces  little  by  little.  There  was 
such  a  thing  as  prostration,  as  a  gradual  and  fatal 
wasting  caused  by  the  daily  and  nightly  haunting  of  a 
fixed  idea,  and  of  this  he  was  afraid.  He  would  rather 
humour  forgetfulness  and  protect  Mrs.  Bardsley  from 
what  he  called  “  murderous  memories.” 

“  Time  is  the  great  healer,”  he  repeated  to  himself. 
“  I  have  known  cases  in  which  mere  time  has  built  up 
new  interests  to  replace  the  most  ruined  hopes ;  we 
must  give  the  poor  lady  time.” 

Yet  Godwyn  did  not  prove  so  ductile  as  he  expected. 
He  could  not  guess  that  there  had  been  more  than  one 


occasion  when  she  had  longed  to  open  her  heart  to  the 
old  man  who  treated  her  in  such  a  fatherly  fashion, 
saying,  “  Judge  for  me,  help  me,  for  I  am  in  a  great 
strait,”  and  that  on  such  occasions  she  had  restrained 
herself  with  the  reflection,  “  But  I  am  foolish.  What 
I  have  to  suffer  I  must  suffer  alone.  For  Humphrey’s 
sake  I  must  give  no  third  person  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that  I  have  consulted  him  on  what  concerns 
our  home.” 

She  had  every  confidence  that  another  letter  would 
soon  come  to  tell  her  of  her  husband’s  arrival  in 
America,  and  would  not  allow  herself  to  show  her 
secret  anxiety  at  the  continued  silence  as  she  sat  again 
and  again  fingering  the  note  which  had  not  only  sum¬ 
moned  her  home  at  so  great  a  risk,  but  had  filled  her 
with  a  new  sort  of  self-reproach  at  the  knowledge  of 
her  own  mistake. 

She  spoke  to  no  one  of  her  aching  sense  of  shame 
and  soreness  of  heart,  or  her  bitter  recollection  of  that 
awkward  incident  in  the  past  (perhaps  all  the  harder  to 
bear  because  there  was  no  sense  of  exaltation  in  it) 
with  which  she  came  back  to  everyday  life.  She  was 
silent,  but  not  the  less  was  she  sick  with  fear  lest  the 
faint  sunshine  of  the  autumn  and  the  winter  days  should 
pass  and  her  husband  remain  far  away  from  her.  She 
could  not  write,  for  she  did  not  know  his  address,  and 
she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  agent.  “  Sup¬ 
posing  I  should  die  of  this  weakness,”  she  thought,  “  die 
before  he  returns,  and  not  be  able  to  say  good-bye  to 
him.  It  would  be  so  different  from  dying  if  he  were 
near  me,  and  even  on  my  death-bed  I  should  be  tortured 
with  the  thought  that  by  my  mistake  I  had  seemed  to 
supply  a  reason  to  those  who  spoke  against  him,  and 
that  it  was  I  who  had  driven  him  away  from  me — 
perhaps  for  ever.” 

It  was  this  last  reflection  which  broke  down  her 
determined  reticence.  The  brief  St.  Martin’s  summer 
of  that  October  which  had  seemed  so  long  to  her  was 
waning  into  a  misty  November,  and  sickly  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  had  taken  the  place  of  the  bright  geraniums 
and  calceolarias  in  the  small  plot  of  ground  which 
served  the  villa  as  a  garden,  when  she  surprised 
Dr.  West  during  one  of  his  visits  by  breaking  through 
her  accustomed  silence.  “  It  is  very  good  of  you  to 
come  to  me  so  often,”  she  said,  but  I  think  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  manage  without  your  assistance  now.  I 
am  afraid  I  may  never  be  able  to  remunerate  you  pro- 
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perly  till  my  husband  returns.  I  think — it  is  just 
possible — that  a  letter  which  I  expected  may  have 
been  lost.” 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  mentioned  her 
husband’s  name  in  his  presence,  'and  she  met  the 
doctor’s  eyes  steadily,  though  she  was  trembling  as  she 
did  so. 

“  I  good!"  retorted  the  doctor  in  his  fiercest  tones  to 
cover  her  confusion.  “  Don’t  talk  to  me  about  money. 

I  am  simply  an  epicurean — a  voluptuary  who  satisfies 
his  own  taste.” 

“  His  taste  for  doing  good  ?  I  have  always  heard 
that  of  you,”  she  answered,  trying  to  smile  ;  “  but  you 
know  we  have  never  been  rich  since  my  husband, 
partly  to  please  me,  offered  higher  wages  to  the  men — 
something  in  the  way  of  pension  for  their  old  age — 
and  in  his  absence  everything  connected  with  business 
is  necessarily  more  or  less  in  confusion.”  It  was 
pretty  to  see  her  anxiety  to  make  out  that  everything 
must  be  out  of  order  in  Humphrey’s  absence.  In  reality 
there  was  very  little  that  was  wrong,  except  Godwyn’s 
own  illness  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  comforting 
the  haggard-looking  old  man,  who  was  growing  more 
childish  every  day,  and  began  to  look  very  old  indeed 
in  his  anguish,  with  a  bitterness  against  his  nephew 
which  no  one  could  soothe,  and  a  rage  of  jealousy  for 
Godwyn’s  sake  which  he  was  careful  not  to  show  in 
her  presence.  “  I  believe,”  she  continued,  speaking 
with  difficulty,  “  that  there  were  some  improvements 
connected  with  Mr.  Bardsley’s  business  in  America 
which  it  was  natural  for  him  to  wish  to  investigate ;  but 
you  know  that  people  gossip,  and  sometimes  they  say 
absurd  things  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation.” 

She  was  not  generally  restless,  and  could  sit  still 
without  moving  a  muscle  even  in  her  greatest  trouble, 
but  now  she  was  plucking  nervously  at  the  covering  of 
the  sofa  as  if  she  would  pluck  from  her  memory  “  a 
rooted  sorrow.” 

The  doctor  was  silent ;  it  sui.ed  his  purpose 
to  draw  her  out.  She  fancied  that  her  voice  shook 
and  sounded  strange,  in  spite  of  her  determination  to  put 
firmness  into  it,  as  she  continued,  speaking  slowly,  as  if 
she  shrank  from  the  clumsy  utterance  of  words — 

“  Country  places  like  this  are  gossiping  places.  I — I 
do  not  know  how  to  explain,  but  if  any  one  has  been 
to  blame  for  anything  it  is  myself  and  not  my  husband  ; 
ever  since  I  have  known  him  he  has  been  the  kindest  of 
the  kind.” 

“  You  have  known  each  other  very  long  ?” 

**  Ever  since  our  childhood.” 

**  And  he  has  not  kept  any  secrets  from  you  ?” 


“  If  he  did  it  was  for  my  good,  and  because  he  was 
so  indulgent  to  everybody,  and  did  not  want  to  hurt  me. 
My  dear,  dear  husband  ;  it  was  so  cruel  of  them  to  slander 
him.  He  made — me — for — some  years — so  very — 
very  happy.  And  oh,  the  slander  would  have  fallen 
harmless  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  own  great — my  most 
culpable  weakness  !  Pray,  Dr.  West,  tell  every  one  what 
an  affectionate  husband  he  has  been  to  me,  and  how  it 
was  I — I  who  was  ungrateful  and  doubted  liim.  If  I 
should  die  and  he  return  and  find  my  place  vacant,  it 
would  add  doubly  to  his  misery  if  ctuel  stories  got 
about.” 

She  had  forgotten  her  reserve.  The  slow  tears  were 
coursing  each  other  unnoticed  down  her  face.  Her 
listener  was  completely  taken  by  surprise.  In  some  of 
his  former  experiences  of  women  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hear  them  give  vent  to  the  bitterest  complaints 
about  men.  When  Godwyn  first  began  to  speak 
memory  recalled  to  his  mind  such  speeches  as,  “  Ah, 
Dr.  West,  men  are  always  tyrants  in  their  own  homes, 
you  know  or,  “It  is  the  men  who  make  the  laws, 
and  we  who  suffer  from  them  or,  again,  “  The  poor 
men  beat  their  wives  and  break  their  bones,  but  the 
men  of  our  class  break  their  hearts,  which  is  worse.” 

Again  and  again  had  his  lady  patients  treated  him  to 
such  confidences,  and  it  had  been  decidedly  awkward 
to  hear  them.  But  this  was  an  entirely  new  expe¬ 
rience.  Never  a  complaint  from  the  meek  lips  of  this 
stricken  one,  who  had  wept  till  her  eyes  had  lost  their 
lustre,  and  whose  weary,  weakened  frame  had  lost  its 
power  of  resistance,  but  whose  affections,  in  spite  of  her 
late  simulated  indifference,  still  retained  their  former 
tenacity  and  their  life-giving  warmth. 

He  began  to  recognise  how  this  affection  must  once 
have  made  “  sunshine  in  a  shady  place”  for  the  man  who 
had  too  hastily  thought  of  his  life  at  Dornton  as  dull  an  i 
monotonous  in  spite  of  it,  but  who  now  was  bitterly 
expiating  the  fact  that  his  sympathy  with  such  a  woman 
had  never  been  quick  and  watchful  enough,  and 
was  at  last  continually  reiterating  the  prayer,  “Not 
this  cup — not  this  !  God  in  heaven,  I  will  leave  her — 
anything — only  let  her  live !” 

The  quaint  old  man,  who  had  at  first  been  steeled 
against  Humphrey,  now  thoroughly  pitied  him.  His 
heart  had  bled  for  him  from  the  time  when  he  had  seen 
him  fiing  himself,  unnerved  and  trembling,  into  a  chair 
during  one  of  those  nights  of  anguished  suspense  when 
the  doctor’s  face  had  been  significantly  amdous,  and 
when  Humphrey,  wild  with  fear,  had  not  only  made  a 
loyal  declaration,  but  had  insisted  on  watching  outside 
the  sick-room,  and  had  cried  like  a  madman,  “  Save 
her — save  her  !” 
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That  sort  of  thing,  as  Dr.  West  reflected,  could  not 
well  be  acted,  and  though  the  fellow,  as  he  said, 
“  might  have  behaved  like  a  fool,”  that  very  night  he  had 
seized  his  hand  in  his  own  silent  grasp  and  implored 
him  to  have  patience,  and  all  might  yet  be  well.  He  had 
seen  Humphrey  constantly  since,  and  knew  how  tired 
and  weary  he  was  with  the  hard  battle  with  himself, 
exhausted  body  and  soul,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it, 
niedergeschlagen.  Therefore  it  was  with  intense  pleasure 
that  he  sat  down  to  write  to  him  as  follows  : — 

“  I  have  long  been  aware  that  I  wronged  you  in 
listening  so  incredulously  to  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
like  a  tardy  explanation  when  you  first  spoke  to  me,  aud 
in  thinking  of  you  as  a  man  who  was  pushed  to  a  con¬ 
fession  in  extremis.  Yon  will  now  be  the  best  doctor 
for  my  patient.  I  think  I  may  report  your  wife’s 
mental  recovery  to  be  complete.  She  is  still  weak, 
and  you  must  be  careful  not  to  startle  her,  but  the 
sooner  you  make  known  your  whereabouts  to  her  the 
better.  She  sent  for  me  yesterday,  and  detained  me 
after  my  professional  visit  to  consult  me,  as  she  said, 
‘  on  business.’  I  imagine  now  that  she  has  been 
waiting  till  she  regained  her  self-control  before  she 
questioned  me  about  you.  As  it  was,  she  consulted  me 
as  if  you  had  been  the  king  and  she  queen  regent  to 
take  care  of  your  dignity  in  your  absence.  Her  coun¬ 
tenance  had  regained  much  of  the  firm  repose  which  used 
to  be  characteristic  of  it  before  her  illness,  and  she  never 
looked  less  likely  to  say  or  do  anything  in  bad  taste 
than  when  she  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  nothing 
strange  for  you  to  be  abroad  and  she  in  ignorance  of 
your  exact  address,  and  that  she  wanted  me  to  help  her 
to  keep  the  Dornton  people  from  ‘  talking’  till  you 
returned.” 

“  Keep  them  from  talking  !  as  if  that  mattered  now  !  ’ 
thought  Humphrey,  almost  laughing  when  he  remem¬ 
bered  how  jealous  he  had  been  but  a  week  before  when 
a  speech  made  by  a  sour  old  m^d  at  Knaresbury,  who 
had  always  been  jealous  of  Godwyn,  had  been  repeated 
to  him. 

“  Ah,  poor  thing !  she  is  brought  low  enough. 
What  is  it  that  the  Scripture  says  ?  *  Those  who 

exalt  themselves  shall  be  abased.’  And  she  was  always 
so  praised  and  made  so  much  of  by  those  ignorant 
working  men !” 

As  if  it  mattered  what  the  world  said  now ! — as  if 
anything  of  that  kind  mattered  when  God  in  His  merciful 
goodness  had  restored  them  to  each  other  !  It  seemed 
as  if  the  time  when  he  had  troubled  himself  about  the 
opinions  of  other  people  was  very  far  away  in  the 
distance.  He  had  forgotten  even  how  he  had  felt  as 
if  his  acquiescence  in  the  doctor’s  mandate  had  been 


very  tame  and  mean,  and  as  if  he  were  being  made 
fool  of,  and  ought  to  assert  himself  somehow.  The 
poor  fellow  was  in  a  spirit  of  charity  even  with  his 
enemies  when  he  wrote — in  a  letter  in  which  he 
thought  it  wisest  to  announce  his  coming — a  letter  too 
long  and  too  private  for  me  to  quote  at  its  full  length — 
“  Oh,  my  darling,  how  could  you  doubt  me  or  suppose 
that  I  could  be  so  mad  as  to  fling  my  treasures  from  me  ? 
Why  have  you  wearied  yourself  for  nothing  ?  I  have 
been  watching  by  you  all  the  time,  counting  the  hours 
till  I  might  fly  to  you.” 

CHAPTER  Xr. 

“  I  AM  happier  than  I  deserve  to  be.  It  was  too 
much  to  expect  that  he  should  love  me  in  such 
a  way  through  it  all,  and  I  may  never  be  able  to 
recompense  him.  Oh,  if  I  had  had  a  little  more  self- 
control  !”  she  said  with  a  burst  of  tears  when  she  received 
the  letter.  She  did  not  know  how  quickly  Humphrey 
himself  would  follow  his  note,  and  it  was  only  human 
nature  if  she  gave  way  to  another  burst  of  self-reproach 
at  the  thought  of  how  she  had  trifled  with  her  own 
constitution,  and  as  a  haunting  dread  came  over  her 
that  instead  of  a  long  life  spent  in  useful  work  together, 
and  dying,  as  she  had  sometimes  fondly  hoped,  within 
a  short  time  of  each  other,  she  might  be  called  upon  to 
take  the  lonely  journey  at  once  alone. 

Ah,  my  friends,  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  take 
that  journey  together,  how  often  would  it  be  stripped  of 
all  its  terrors  !  Let  us  not  be  quick  to  blame  the  loving 
lonely  soul  if,  in  the  hour  when  its  faith  is  weakest,  it 
seems  to  shrink  from  the  bitter  parting  from  that  which 
is  seen  and  loved,  and  stands  shivering  on  the  unseen 
boundary,  facing  the  darkness  and  the  silence,  the  abso¬ 
lute  strangeness  of  the  mysterious  shore  !  How  often 
lately  had  Godwyn  repeated  those  words  of  Mrs. 
Browning’s  : — 

“  O  Christ,  come  tenderly  ! 

By  Thy  forsaken  Sonship  in  the  r^ 

Drear  wine-press — by  the  wilderness  outspread — 

And  the  lone  garden  when  Thine  agony 
Fell  bloody  from  Thy  brow — by  all  of  those 
Permitted  desolations,  comfort  mine ! 

No  earthly  friend  being  near  me,  interpose 
No  deathly  angel  ’twixt  my  face  and  Thine, 

But  stoop  Thyself  to  gather  my  life’s  rose. 

And  smile  away  my  mortal  to  Divine.” 

But  now  let  no  one  blame  her  if  all  the  motherhood 
rose  up  in  her,  all  the  wifehood  which  made  it  hard  to 
pass  from  the  loving  arms  which  seemed  to  constrain 
her  to  w^t  a  little  longer,  and  if  an  unspoken  prayer 
came  unbidden  to  her  lips  as  she  bade  them  bring  to 
her  her  little  ones — she  had  some  words  to  say  to 
them,  lest  the  joy  which  had  come  so  suddenly  that  it 
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seemed  as  if  it  might  threaten  the  very  springs  of  her 
weak  life  might  hasten  the  sudden  calling  away, 
which  she — though  she  had  said  little  about  it — had 
for  some  time  been  expecting. 

They  came  into  the  room  hand  in  hand,  the  eldest, 
Christine,  with  a  look  of  restrained  pain  and  premature 
womanliness  in  her  small  expressive  features  which 
was  strangely  like  that  of  her  mother  at  the  same  age 
(Charlie  Newland  would  have  recognised  the  likeness 
in  expression  at  once),  and  the  youngest — Nellie,  after 
Gjdwyn’s  mother — with  eyes  wide  open,  and  rosy 
mouth  puckered  up  ready  to  cry  because  her  mother 
was  ill  and  looked  so  unlike  what  she  used  to  be. 

“  Christie,”  she  said,  drawing  the  anxious-looking 
child  to  herself  and  speaking  very  gently,  “  if  God 
should  call  me  to  go  away  from  you,  you  will  take  care 
of  dear  Papa  and  comfort  him,  will  you  not  ?  If 
naughty  people  should  say  things  against  your  dear 
father,  you  will  always  remember  to  say  that  mother 
loved  him,  won’t  you  ?  and  that  he  was  very  kind  to 
Mother  and  kind  to  all  of  you  ?” 

“  Yes,”  whispered  the  little  girl,  hiding  her  face 
against  Godwyn’s  shoulder. 

“  Perhaps  God  will  not  take  me ;  perhaps  He  will 
let  me  stay  a  little  longer.  But  whatever  He  does, 
darling,  we  shall  know  that  He  does  best,”  continued 
the  mother,  who  had  counted  too  much  on  what  had 
seemed  to  be  lately  the  marvellous  self-control  of  her 
daughter. 


But  little  Christine  oeuld  bear  no  more.  She  had 
been  schooled  not  to  agitate  her  mother,  bat  for  once 
the  child’s  nature  overcame  that  which  had  been  sup¬ 
planted  and  grafted  on  it.  Her  little  lips  quivered,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Godwyn,  not  noticing,  bent  down  and  kissed  the 
child. 

“  You  are  the  eldest,  my  pet,”  she  said,  “  and  if  I 
go  you  may  do  so  much.  We  must  not  tell  Papa  yet  if 
God  is  meaning  to  let  me  go.  We  must  trust  and  wait, 
and  break  it  to  him  by  degrees.” 

A  cry  of  great  terror  came  from  the  child.  Self- 
restraint,  so  long  maintained,  broke  down.  Little  Nellie, 
vaguely  understanding  that  something  very  terrible  was 
the  matter,  joined  in  the  sobs.  Perhaps  it  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened  for  the  mother. 

Her  strength  revived  with  the  old  habit  of  self- 
forgetfulness  which  had  been  so  characteristic  of  her, 
and,  regretful  of  her  words,  she  folded  the  little  ones 
in  her  arms,  hid  their  heads  upon  her  breast,  and  clasped 
them  closely  to  her  till  the  first  burst  of  this  unexpected 
grief  should  be  over.  The  door  stood  a  little  open, 
and  a  man  who  had  come  up  the  stairs  unheard  stood 
watching  the  scene  unnoticed.  Drops  of  moisture 
stood  on  his  brow  as  he  watched  as  if  he  had  been 
going  through  some  terrible  physical  trouble,  and  the 
heart  of  the  strong  man  quailed  within  him  as  he 
noticed  that  the  wife  who  had  been  so  carefully  hidden 
from  him  was  worn  to  a  shado  w  of  her  former  self. 


“DID  YOU  SAY  THERE  WAS  NEWS?' 


ID  you  say  there  was  news  of  my  lad  to-day  ? 
Ah  me,  I  am  weak  and  old  ! 

It  is  many  a  year  since  he  went  away, 

But  warm  hearts  never  grow  cold. 

And  he  knew  he  was  ever  his  mother’s  pet 
In  sickness,  sorrow,  or  joy  ; 

The  lasses  are  married,  and  they  may  forget  -, 

I  know  I  can  trust  my  boy. 

My  girls,  they  would  loiter  and  sit  on  the  stile. 

Or  stroll  in  the  shady  lane ; 

But  my  lad  would  come  home  for  his  mother’s  smile. 
When  the  day  began  to  wane ; 

As  the  turtle  flies  back’to  its  cosy  nest 
When  the  sun  is  sinking  low. 

He  would  turn  to  his  mother  for  love  and  rest 
In  the  old  times  long  ago. 


And  I  know  that  his  heart  is  unchanged  to  me 
Through  years  that  have  passed  away, 

Aad  his  thoughts  travel  swiftly  o’er  land  and  sea 
To  the  cottage  old  and  grey  ; 

He  can  hear  the  lisp  of  the  sycamore  leaves. 

The  sigh  of  the  summer  wind, 

And  the  twitter  of  swallows  beneath  the  eaves 
Of  the  home  he  left  behind. 

And  I  think  that  he  fancies  his  mother’s  face 
Is  just  as  it  used  to  be 
Wh.’n  she  sat  in  her  old  familiar  place 
And  he  knelt  beside  her  knee ; 

Oh,  Father,  who  watchest  all  from  above 
With  Thy  tender  care  divine. 

While  he  cherishes  fondly  the  mother-love  , 

I.et  him  fee!  all  love  is  Thine  I 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN;  FASHION  PLATE,  ETC. 


©uq  iui-uui  Soburih’ 

nn^  icbitqb  ^Hnc^^mart  ynli^rn* 


OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 

fiM|yE  giro  for  this  month’s  cut-out  pattern  the  shape  of  a 
child’s  jacket,  illustrated  on  this  page.  It  is  in  three 
pieces.  _  _  _ 

Fig.  I.  Half  of  front.  I 

Fig.  1.  Half  of  back. 

Fig.  3.  Half  of  collar. 

The  shape  will  fit  a  child  of  fire  or  w 

six  years.  We  do  not  give  the  pattern  I.  I 

of  sleeve,  but  by  sending  three  penny  _ \  f  (  if  (| 

stamps  and  stamped  envelope  to  I  iL 

Madame  Letellier,  40,  Tavistock-  ^  A _ ‘ 

street.  Covent-garden,  one  will  be  ^ 

forwarded  by  return  of  post.  •=•_-  1  .jj/Q 

A  yard  and  a  half  of  double  width  j:rr“.r^ir 

cloth  will  cut  the  entire  suit, 


OUR  COLOURED  FASHION 
PLATE. 

TISITING  DRESSES. 


ccan.  It  is  opened  en  coho-,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  narrow 
pleating  of  faille  put  on  with  a  stitched  crossway  band. 

Directoire  bonnet  of  straw,  trimmed  with  wliite  Breton  lace  and 
ponceau  ribbon. 


I.  Costume  of  ecru  silk  and  turquoise 
blue  foulard.  Skirt  of  silk,  pleaW  the 
whole  length  of  the  tablier,  trimmed 
with  pleated  frills  of  the  two  materials 
joined  together  and  placed  upright. 
The  last  of  these  bauds  of  trimming  on 
the  right  side  reaches  to  the  knee. 
Coques  of  ribbon  of  the  two  colours  fall 
from  the  tunic  to  the  flounce  which 
goes  round  the  skirt.  The  two  sides  of 
&e  tunic  are  unequaL  On  the  right 
side  it  forms  a  full  panier,  drawn 
lengthwise.  It  reaches  on  the  left  side 
to  &e  bottom  of  the  skirt,  with  a  revers 
of  foulard,  and  forms  a  panier.  The 
centre  of  the  tunic  behind  is  gathered, 
and  falls  in  a  long  end  over  the  skirt. 
It  is  crossed  in  the  middle  by  a  revers 
of  foulard  which  edges  the  right  panier, 
and  is  continued  round  the  left  side  of 
the  tunic.  The  bodice  has  pointed 
basques,  and  is  fastened  down  the 
front  with  bows  of  blue  and  ecru 
ribbon,  which  reach  to  the  opening  of 
the  tunic.  Tumed-back  collar  of  fou¬ 
lard  and  cuffs  of  the  same,  with  bows 
of  ribbon  of  the  two  colours. 

Ninicbe  bonnet  of  English  straw, 
lined  with  blue  faille  and  ornamented 
with  roses. 

t.  Costume  of  black  faille.  The 
skirt  is  ornamented  with  three  pleated 
flounces,  the  widest  of  which  in  the 
centre  is  stitched  in  the  middle.  The 
gathered  tunic  forms  two  paniers, 
which  are  lost  under  the  breadth 
behind,  which  forms  a  pouf.  It  opens 
in  front  over  a  tablier  entirely  pleated, 
the  edges  of  which  form  a  fourth 
flounce.  Pointed  bodice,  ornamented 
down  the  front  with  a  cascade  of  bows 
of  satin  ribbon,  black,  lined  with  poo- 


OUR  COLOURED  FANCYWORK 


I  We  present  our  sulweribers,  with  the 
I  May  Number  of  the  Engi-isuwouan’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  a  pattern  in 
brown  and  amber  for  darning  on  net, 
and  of  a  similar  design  for  fringe. 
!  These  are  suitable  for  ftimiture,  and 
'  the  colours  can  be  varied  to  suit  those 
I  of  surroundings.  We  have  chosen 
!  brown  and  amber  because  they  are 
I  colours  that  harmonise  with  every 
i  other  possible  shade  or  tint.  The 
design  for  darning  needs  no  expla¬ 
nation.  The  fringe  is  done  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Take  a  skein  of  brown  and  a 
I  skein  of  amber  single  Berlin  wool.  Cut 
I  these  skeins  once,  and  separate  each 
into  equal  portions  of  tliree  lengthwise. 
Tlien  lay  a  third  of  the  brown  and  a 
I  third  of  the  amber  skein  together. 
I  Take  a  needleful  of  brown  wool,  and 
I  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  two  skeins ; 
i  fasten  them  firmly  together  with  two 
or  three  well-made  stitches.  An  inch 
farther  on  repeat  this  process,  and  so 
on  down  the  whole  length  of  the  skein. 

I  Take  then  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  and 
>  cut  the  skein  midway  between  the  two 
I  stitches,  taking  great  care  not  to  cut 
the  wool  by  which  they  have  been 
!  sewn,  as  this  forms  the  connecting  link 
!  between  the  little  stars  of  wool.  All 
,  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  loop 
this  up  in  equal  lengths  and  sew  firmly 
I  on  the  net  by  means  of  stitches  on  the 
j  wrong  side. 

I  The  design  is  suitable  for  anti¬ 
macassars,  window-curtains,  mantel- 
boards,  and  brackets,  over  brown  or 
amber  silk  or  satin. 


I  LU  STRATION  AND  DIAGRAM  OF  OCR  CuT-OCT 
Paper  Patter.s. 


CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERNS 

The  following  cut-out  paper  patterns 
have  been  issued  with  the  English¬ 
woman'!  Domestic  Magazine  for  the 
year  1*79 : — 

January. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s 
Jacket  suitable  for  outdoor  wear. 
February.— Cut-out  Pattern  of  a 
Child’s  Blouse. 

March. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s 
Opera  Cloak. 

APRiL.^I>esig^  in  Crewel  Work  for 

Antiraaeas^rst 


Hints  about  Water.— No  water  that  has  stood  in  open  vessels 
during  the  night  should  be  used  for  drinking  or  cooking.  By 
exposure  to  the  air  it  has  lost  its  aeration,  and  has  absorbed  many 
of  the  dust  germs  floating  in  the  apartment.  If  convenience 
requires  water  to  be  kept  in  vessels  for  several  hours  before  use  it 
should  be  covered,  unless  the  vessels  are  tight.  Wherever  practical 
all  distributing  reservoirs  should  be  coverM.  Filtering  always  adds 


to  the  purity  of  watery  Drinking  water  should  not  be  taken  from 
lakes  or  rivers  on  a  low  level.  Surface  water,  or  water  in  lakes, 
pools,  or  rivers  which  receive  the  surface  wash,  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Do  not  drink  much  watw  at  a  time.  More 
than  two  tumblerfuls  should  not  be  taken  at  a  meal.  Do  not  drink 
between  meals  unless  to  quench-  thirst,  as  excess  of  water  weakens 
the  gastric  juice  and  overworks  the  kidneys. 


DOMESTIC  POLITICS. 
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I. — THE  BUDGET. 


IGHTLY  considered,  the  home  is  a 
State  within  a  State.  An  English¬ 
man’s  house,  says  a  venerable  maxim, 
is  his  castle ;  and  it  is  also  the  seat  of 
his  private  cabinet  council.  Parliament, 
and  official  departments.  Generally 
his  cabinet  consists  of  only  two  members, 
himself  and  his  wife  *,  but  the  Parliament, 
which  contains,  in  many  cases,  several 
juvenile  members,  not  unfrequently  claims 
the  privilege  of  discussing  propositions,  and, 
indeed,  of^moving  amendments,  which  are  some¬ 
times  accepted  with  a  good  or  bad  grace  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  head  of  the  State  is,  of  course,  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarch,  not  a  removable  president  or  pre¬ 
mier,  and  the  queen-consort  enjoys  a  similarly  per¬ 
manent  dignity  ;  but  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are 
constitutional  sovereigns  they  are  not  autocratic  and 
arbitrary,  but  consult  the  wishes  and  particular  interests 
of  the  other  estates  of  the  domestic  realm,  reserving,  as 
they  have  a  perfect  claim  to  do,  the  power  of  giving 
assent  or  exercising  the  right  of  veto.  The  executive 
consists  of  certain  officials,  more  or  less  numerous,  and 
with  scales  of  remuneration  according  to  the  extent  and 
financial  condition  of  the  State.  The  sovereign  lady  is 
ordinarily  her  own  Prime  Minister  and  Chancelloress  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  to  her  the  officials,  especially  those 
connected  with  the  home  department,  are  directly  sub¬ 
ordinate.  The  gentleman  who  shares  the  joint  throne 
concerns  himself  more  especially  with  the  commercial 
relations  with  other  States,  and  with  foreign  affairs, 
except  in  connection  with  embassies  of  state  and  cour¬ 
tesy,  to  which  the  lady  chief  of  the  State  pays  peculiar 
attention.  The  agreeable  duty  of  paying  for  imports, 
such  as  coals,  gas,  and  water,  and  the  settling  of  claims 
for  rent,  taxes  (Queen’s  and  parochial),, and  similar 
matters,  devolve  upon  him  as  one  of  the  privileges  of 
his  superior  manhood ;  and  he  is  expected  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  vestries  and  other  important  bodies 
who  are  connected  with  street-cleaning,  dust- removing, 
and  other  necessary  if  humble  functions.  He  is  also 
called  upon  to  provide  the  sum  which  the  Chancelloress 
of  the  Exchequer  declares  to  be  necessary  for  the  yearly 
expenditure,  of  course  after  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
sources  of  revenue,  and  a  proper  consideration,  in  com¬ 
mittee  of  ways  and  means,  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
be  provided. 

The  excellent  lady  who  prepares  her  estimates  and 


asks  for  money  does  not,  as  a  rule,  present  her  financial 
statement  only  once  a  year,  but  at  much  more  frequent 
intervals,  and  is  sometimes  addicted  to  ask  for  votes  of 
credit,  particulars  to  be  afterwards  specified  if  required, 
or  rather,  if  convenient  to  give  them.  In  the  great 
national  Parliament,  one  item,  that  of  “  secret  service 
money,”  is  voted  without  inquiry,  but  other  votes  are 
accompanied  by  the  condition  that  an  accurate  account 
shall  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  money  is 
expended ;  but  in  the  domestic  Parliament,  although 
“  secret  service  money”  is  not  officially  recognised, 
sums  are  not  unfrequently  asked  for  in  this  fashion  : — 
“  Of  course,  if  you  wish  to  know  how  the  money  is 
spent,  if  you  cannot  trust  to  my  discretion — and  I  am 
sure  I  am  quite  as  an^dous  to  be  economical  as  you  can 
be — I  will  give  an  account  of  every  penny  ;  but  I  really 
think  I  know  best  what  is  necessary,  and  might  be 
trusted  to  lay  out  a  few  pounds  in  my  own  house 
without  being  questioned  so  closely.”  The  opposition 
is  silenced,  the  estimates  are  voted,  and  the  masculine 
head  of  the  State  is  rewarded  with  a  smile,  and  perhaps 
some  little  extra  and  unexpected  delicacy  at  dinner,  or 
pretty  little  “  present  for  Papa,”  who,  “  you  know,  my 
dear,  is  always  so  kind  and  thoughtful  for  us.” 

The  bright  days  of  spring  are  generally  accompanied 
by  a  vote  for  new  bonnets  and  dresses  being  submitted, 
and  if  the  young  lady  members  are  numerous  the  debates 
on  the  subject  are  generally  very  animated,  and  many 
amendments — not,  it  must  be  admitted,  always  in  the 
direction  of  reducing  the  amount  proposed  to  be  voted — 
are  proposed.  Regarding  this  estimate  a  private  com¬ 
munication  is  frequently  made  to  the  nominal  head  of 
the  State  in  advance  of  the  more  public  discussion «  and 
in  introducing  |he  subject  the  Chancelloress  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  generally  displays  great  powers  of  persuasive 
eloquence  and  a  remarkable  acquaintance  with  facts.  It 
is  an  admitted  necessity,  she  argues,  that  their  particular 
State  should  not  exhibit  an  inferiority  in  this  respect 
when  compared  with  neighbouring  States.  It  would 
involve  a  great  loss  of  social  prestige  if  the  dear  girls 
were  not  dressed  as  well  as  the  young  ladies  of  foreign 
States  with  whom  they  entertain  friendly  relations.  That 
the  money  granted  would  be  most  advantageously  laid 
out  need  not  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  In  consequence 
of  great  commercial  depression  in  other  quarters  pur¬ 
chases  can  be  effected  on  the  most  favourable  terms, 
and  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  home  manufacturers 
were  never  more  conspicuous  than  at  the  present  time. 
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She  admits  that  the  amount  asked  for  is  slightly  in 
advance  of  that  granted  in  former  seasons ;  but  the 
dear  girls  are  no  longer  children — and  “  you  must 
admit,  my  dear,  that  they  are  really  very  attractive — I 
know  how  proud  of  them  you  are— and  it  would  be 
really  discreditable  to  dress  them  unsuitably.”  Hints 
are  made  as  to  reduction  of  expense  in  other  directions — 
some  of  which  hints  produce  rather  a  dissatished  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  face  of  the  head  of  the  house  ;  but  the 
vote  is  usually  passed,  and  it  may  be  recorded  to  the 
credit  of  the  clever  lady  who  presents  the  budget  that 
she  firmly  opposes  amendments  proposed  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  house  which  might  extravagantly 
increase  the  expenditure ;  for  she  knows  better  than 
they  do  the  extent  of  available  income,  and  that  the 
proper  balance  between  that  and  the  amount  spent  must 
be  maintained. 

In  a  few  weeks’  time  another  set  of  estimates  will 
be  presented,  in  addition  to  another  proposition  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dress  department,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  advance  of  the  season.  The  new  estimates  refer 
to  what  may  be  described  as  temporary  colonial  estab¬ 
lishments,  or  settlements  to  be  founded  at  seaside  places. 
They  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
of  the  family,  and  are  strongly  recommended  by  the 
medical  advisers  of  the  home  ofRce.  As  it  would  be 
extremely  difRcult  to  estimate  the  expenditure  with 
minute  accuracy,  it  will  be  better  to  take  a  vote  on 
account.  Negotiations  are  pending  with  various  pro¬ 
prietors  of  lodging-houses  and  seaside  cottages,  and 
very  shortly  the  Chancelloress  will  be  in  a  position  to  sub¬ 
mit  information  on  the  subject.  But  unavoidable  pre¬ 
liminary  expenses  must  be  incurred,  and  the  best  course 
to  adopt  for  the  present  will  be  to  pass  a  vote  of  credit 
to  the  extent  of —  “  Well,  my  dear,  you  need  not  look 
so  astonished ;  I  am  sure  that  is  very  moderate — you 
can’t  expect  we  can  all  go  to  the  seaside  for  nothing, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  your  particular  friends  the  Browns, 
whose  management  you  think  so  much  of,  spend  a  good 
deal  more  than  that.”  The  head  of  the  house  is  a  good, 
easy-going  creature,  and  thinks  the  matter  over.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  can  afford  the  sum  asked  for  ;  but  he  did  wish 
to  reduce  expenditure  this  year,  matters  generally  not 
looking  very  promising.  However,  the  queen-consort 
really  wants  a  holiday  quite  as  much  as  the  youngsters 
do,  she  has  not  been  looking  quite  well  lately ;  and  as 
for  himself,  he  really  thinks  he  has  been  overworking 
himself,  and  a  rest  will  be  beneficial.  Perhaps  he  thinks, 
even  if  he  does  not  say  so,  that  it  is  very  pleasant  to  feel 
the  sea  breezes,  and  watch  the  waves,  and  stroll  about 
the  beach,  and  positively  delightful  to  see  the  little  ones 
enjoying  themselves  and  looldng  so  sunburnt  and  strong. 


The  big  boy,  too,  will  be  all  the  better  for  it ;  a  week  or 
two  by  the  sea  sets  young  fellows  up,  and  they  work 
all  the  better  at  business  or  study  afterwards.  As  for 
the  girls,  bless  them !  they  always  look  so  happy  and 
charming  in  their  seaside  costumes,  and  enjoy  themselves 
so  much,  that  they  shall  have  the  holiday,  even  if  two¬ 
pence  more  income-tax  has  to  be  paid,  and  there  must 
be  a  little  pinching  in  some  other  direction. 

So  that  vote  is  carried,  and  everybody  concerned  is 
all  the  happier  and  better  for  it.  The  indefatigable 
finance  minister  then  has  to  pay  attention  to  the  commis¬ 
sariat  and  transport  departments,  the  latter  especially, 
in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  luggage — “  We  really 
cannot  do  with  less  if  we  are  to  be  at  all  comfortable” — 
which  must  accompany  the  party. 

The  foreign  department  and  special  embassies  con¬ 
tribute  other,  and  sometimes  considerable,  items  to  the 
budget.  “  Everybody  goes  to  Paris,  or  Rome,  or  up 
the  Rhine  to  Switzerland  ;  and  if  the  girls  are  to  speak 
French  properly  they  must  be  sent  to  school  in  Paris, 
at  any  rate  for  a  few  months,  to  catch  the  accent.” 
Perhaps  a  slightly  more  stubborn  opposition  is  offered 
to  this  vote,  but  victory  is  almost  certain,  and  that  item 
is  added  to  the  expenditure  for  the  year. 

As  for  the  home  department,  votes  are  certain  to  be 
proposed,  and  just  as  certain  to  be  carried,  the  item 
“  incidental  expenditure”  being  important.  The  Chan- 
celloress  gives  unqualified  assurances  that  proper  regard 
shall  be  given  to  economy,  but  it  would  be  perfectly 
absurd  to  go  on  any  longer  with  that  carpet  and  those 
curtains,  and  a  number  of  new  things  are  wanted  for 
the  kitchen,  not  to  mention  table-linen  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories.  Of  course  she  obtains  the  amount  she 
desires,  and  most  likely  a  new  dress  or  something 
pretty  as  a  present  for  herself.  “  I  really  do  believe,” 
says  her  consort  confidentially  to  an  old  friend,  **  that  ■ 
my  wife  is  the  best  manager  in  the  world.  I  am  | 

actually  puzzled  sometimes  to  understand  how  she  i* 

contrives  so  well  on  what  I  allow  for  housekeeping.*’ 

Happy  the  Chancelloress  when  favourable  circum-  I 
stances  enable  her  to  announce  a  surplus  of  income 
over  expenditure.  Depend  upon  it,  so  clever  a  woman 
knows  how  to  establish  a  reserve  fund  which  may  be 
available  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  less  favourable 
times  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  too,  the  active,  cheerful, 
intell'gent,  affection ite,  and  provident  “queen-mother” 
is  establishing  a  reserve  fund  of  love  which  will  make 
old  age  happy,  and  contributions  to  which  will  come  j 
from  the  colonies  springing  from  the  family  home 
centre  when  the  inevitable  separation  by  business  or 
marriage  takes  place,  and  at  new  firesides  there  is  a  i 
reflection  of  the  brightness  of  the  old  home. 

G.  R.  E.  I 


LESSONS  IN  DRESSMAKING. 


«*  AM  afraid  that  many  of  the  readers 
of  last  month’s  article  thought  that 
^  the  minute  details  I  entered  into  in 
instructions  for  making  the  very 
#  simplest  of  dresses  were  very  tedious, 
but  let  me  remind  them  that  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  anything  is  generally 
tedious  only  as  beginning  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  is  the  only  way  to  learn  or  to  teach. 

1  I  had  to  start  with  the  alphabet  of  dressmaking, 
as  I  was  writing  for  those  who  had  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  cut  out  and  make  a  dress,  and  not  for  those 
who  had  had  experience,  and  to  whom  much  of  the 
pinning  and  fixing  would  seem  superfluous. 

In  this  article  I  want  to  advance  a  step,  and  to  speak 
of  dresses,  &c.,  that  are  rather  more  elaborate  in  their 
construction. 

In  this  uncertain  weather  a  dress  warm  enough  and 
substantial  enough  for  walking  or  driving  will,  I  think, 
be  the  best  one  to  begin  with,  and  so  I  will  start  with 
a  costume  of  homespun,  say  of  a  light  shade  of  brown, 
which  I  think  is  one  of  the  prettiest  colours  in  which 
the  material  is  made.  We  have  for  our  materials 
14  yards  of  homespun  ;  5  yards  of  some  inexpensive 
material,  such  as  alpaca,  of  a  dark  shade  of  brown  that 
will  harmonise  with  the  light ;  or  should  you  have  the 
remains  or  scraps  of  an  old  silk  dress  of  the  right 
colour  it  will  do  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  alpaca  ; 
3  J  dozen  dark  brown  bone  buttons  ;  lining  for  bodice 
and  hem  of  skirt ;  and  4  yards  dark  brown  braid  for 
same  and  for  trimming  the  jacket  about  9  yards  of 
feather  trimming,  na'ural-coloured  feathers  ;  or,  if  this 
is  too  expensive,  an  imitation  of  feather  trimming  is 
made  which  looks  extremely  well  and  costs  much  less. 

Our  model  consists  of  a  skirt.  Princess  tunic,  and 
nearly  tight-fitting  outdoor  jacket,  and  we  will  begin 
with  the  skirt. 

Quite  short  dresses  are  the  most  fashionable  for 
walking  ones  just  now,  but  many  people  wear  their 
walking  costumes  indoors  also  when  a  short  dress 
does  not  look  so  well,  and  therefore  we  must  leave  it 
to  their  discretion  whether  they  make  it  with  a  short 
train  or  not. 

The  directions  given  in  our  last  article  for  making  a 
plain  skirt  will  serve  for  the  one  we  are  now  describing, 
as  homespun  is  about  the  same  width  as  serge,  and 
therefore  we  will  imagine  it  made  and  ready  for  its 
trimming,  which  consists  of  one  flounce  going  all  round. 


Supposing  the  skirt  to  be  a  demi-trained  one,  the 
depth  of  trimming  is  required  to  be  greater  at  the  back. 
The  tunic  being  very  long,  reaches  to  within  3  inches 
of  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  in  front,  so  that  a  flounce  of 
about  8  inches  in  depth,  till  where  the  train  commences, 
is  sufficient. 

This  part  of  the  flounce  in  our  model  is  made  in 
deep  kilted  folds  about  I  inch  in  width,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  easiest  to  measure  the  length  wanted  and 
cut  a  breadth  the  same  lengch,  which,  divided  into  three 
lengthwise,  will  make  the  flounce. 

Having  joined  these,  hem  the  lower  edge,  and  lightly 
tack  down  about  I  inch  as  turning  at  the  top,  then  on 
the  table,  with  the  top  of  the  flounce  to  your  right 
hand,  make  the  folds,  turning  them  from  you  and  pin¬ 
ning  them  both  at  the  top  and  bottom,  then  laying  it 
upon  the  skirt,  just  allowing  the  braid  to  be  seen,  tack 
it  firmly  along  and  then  stitch  it  on  with  the  machine, 
if  you  have  one,  in  two  places  about  half-an-inch  from 
the  top,  and  join  about  4  inches  from  the  bottom. 

For  the  flounce  on  the  train,  measure  as  you  did  for 
the  one  in  front,  and  cut  a  breadth,  which  divide  into 
two  pieces  down  the  middle,  join,  and  make  rather  a 
broad  hem  at  the  bottom.  Cut  some  strips  of  the  silk 
or  alpaca  before-mentioned,  about  3  inches  wide,  which 
lay  on  the  top  of  the  flounce,  and  join  them  on  the 
wrong  side,  so  that  when  folded  over  they  line  it. 
With  a  hot  iron  next  press  the  flounce  and  divide  it  into 
six  portions,  in  each  of  which  join  a  large  double  box- 
pleat,  then  laying  it  upon  the  train  alter  the  size  of  these, , 
if  necessary,  till  you  get  it  the  right  length. 

Stitch  on  the  flounce  about  2  inches  from  the  top, 
and  tack  back  the  centre  fold  in  each  pleat,  so  that  the 
lining  is  shown.  The  skirt  is  now  finished,  and  we 
may  proceed  to  describe  the  making  of  tunic  and 
jacket. 

Unless  you  have  a  half-tight  jacket  and  long  Princess 
tunic  that  fit  you  well,  and  from  which  you  can  take 
the  pattern,  your  best  plan  will  be  to  procure  paper  ones, 
of  these. 

Commencing  with  the  tunic,  lay  the  paper  pattern' 
flat  upon  the  table,  and  your  own  bodice  pattern  above, 
and,  if  you  can,  make  the  new  model  the  same  size  as 
your  own.  Should  you  not  be  able  to  do  this  you  must 
use  the  latter  to  cut  the  lining  by,  which  lining  must  be 
3  inches  deeper  than  for  a  bodice  to  wear  with  a  belt. 
Having  cut  and  creased  this  as  we  before  directed, 
lay  it  over  the  material  with  the  tunic  pattern  above. 
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and  pin  together.  Measure  if  the  pattern  be  the  right 
length  for  you  before  cutting  out,  and  for  our  present 
model  it  ought  to  be  about  8  inches  shorter  than  the 
skirt  in  front. 

Now  tack  it  together  and  try  it  on,  and  in  fitting  be 
careful  to  make  it  set  smoothly  over  the  hips,  and  to  do 
this  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  a  small  pleat  at  the 
waiat  from  the  pleats  in  front  to  the  join  under  the 
arm. 

The  small  collar,  which  can  either  be  a  straight 
band  or  double  the  width  to  turn  over,  should  be  lined 
with  brown  silk  or  alpaca,  and  the  buttonholes  worked 
with  brown  twist  to  match. 

The  sleeve  (a  very  tight  one)  is  joined  on  the  outer 
seam  to  within  3  inches  of  the  wrist,  where  the  trim¬ 
ming  consists  of  two  l-inch-wide  bands  of  material, 
piped  with  brown  going  round  the  sleeve  about  I  inch 
tpart,  which  are  buttoned  and  form  the  fastening. 

We  have  before  fully  described  the  making  of  a  dress 
bodice,  buttonholes,  &c.,  so  that  we  need  not  again 
enter  into  detail,  but  continue  our  instructions  in  the 
making  of  the  jacket  for  outdoor  wear. 

Cut  this  first  in  lining  (for  which  silk  is  best,  but  not 
absolutely  necessary,  a  light  brown  twill  will  do),  and 
then  in  the  homespun,  and  tack  each  piece  separately 
together  with  its  lining,  then  at  the  seams  the  homespun 
only,  not  the  lining,  and  try  it  on.  Having  fitted  it, 
stitch  the  seams  of  the  material,  press  them  open,  and 
laying  each  one  flat,  turn  down  one  side  of  each  piece 
of  lining  and  hem  it  to  the  other,  so  that  it  sets 
smoothly. 

Do  the  sleeves  in  the  same  way,  lining  the  cuffs 
about  3  inches  deep  with  silk.  As  this  is  to  be  a 
trimmed  jacket  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  hem  it  at  the 
edges,  only  turn  them  up  on  the  right  side  and  run  them 
down.  To  fasten  it  down  the  front  a  little  band  must 
be  made  of  homespun,  and  lined  with  silk,. and  put  on 
the  left  side. 

Mike  and  put  on  a  band  at  the  neck,  or  a  collar  if 
you  prefer  it,  and  the  hooks  and  eyes  down  the  front, 
and  both  jacket  and  tunic  are  ready  for  their  trimming. 
That  upon  our  model  is  a  pretty  one,  but  will,  I  warn 
my  readers,  take  some  time  to  make.  Cut  some  (say 
six)  breadths  of  homespun  and  the  same  of  alpaca  lo 
inches  deep,  and  these  again  into  strips  2  inches  wide. 
Line  each  strip  with  the  brown  material,  whatever  it  is, 
and  having  pressed  them,  trim  the  lower  edges  of  the 
tunic  and  jacket  with  them  in  the  way  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram,  putting  the  feather  trimming 
above  where  it  hides  the  joins.  This  last-named  must 
be  first  pinned  on,  and  then  sewn  upon  the  wrong  side, 
as  the  cotton  gets  entangled  in  the  feathers  when  sewn 


upon  the  right  side.  (This  also  applies  to  fur 
trimmings  ) 

The  band  of  feathers  must  be  continued  up  the 
fronts  and  round  the  neck  of  the  jacket,  below  which  in 
the  centre  of  the  back  is  a  bow  with  falling  loops  and 


long  ends  of  brown  corded  ribbon.  The  sleeves  are 
simply  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  feathers,  one  at  the 
edge  and  another  4  inches  above,  between  which  are 
placed  bows  of  ribbon  like  that  at  the  back  of  the  collar. 
There  were  no  pockets  upon  the  jacket  in  our  model, 
but  should  our  readers  prefer  to  have  them  they  should 
make  them  of  the  material,  and  line  and  pipe  them  with 
the  brown.  Cut  them  about  7  inches  deep  and  6  wide, 
and  trim  them  at  the  top  with  three  little  straps  like 
those  upon  the  sleeves,  each  fastened  down  with  a 
button. 

The  way  to  drape  the  tunic  will  be  shown  on  the 
paper  pattern,  but  1  would  caution  my  readers  so  to  do  it 
that  it  will  clear  the  ground  when  the  dress  is  held  up 
for  walking. 

The  dress  is  now  complete,  and  I  find  I  have  no 
room  to  enter  into  details  of  another,  so  I  must  wait  till 
next  month  to  describe  the  making  of  some  silk  visiting 
ones,  and  some  evening  ones  of  lighter  material,  as  I 
want  to  give  a  few  instructions  about  some  of  the  most 
useful  of  trimmings. 

I  think  we  have  neer  before  had  one  so  fashionable 
and  so  generally  used  as  kilting.  The  fashion  has  lasted 
longer  than  almost  any  other,  and  scarcely  any  trimmed 
dress  is  made  without  it,  so  a  few  words  as  to  the 
easiest  way  of  making  it  may  be  of  use. 

Silk  for  kilting  must  be  cut  as  you  would  cut  the 
breadths  of  a  dress,  but  other  materials  in  the  length, 
the  allowance  of  stuff  being  2|  the  length  you  require 
when  kilted  for  example,  5^  yards  will  make  2  when 
kilted. 

Many  people  now  send  their  flouncing  to  be  kilted 
by  machines,  as  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble, 
and  only  costs  l^d.  per  yard;  but  for  several  reasons 
I  would  advise  my  readers  to  do  it  for  themselves  by 
hand.  In  the  first  place,  the  heat  used  for  machine 
kilting  is  very  often  too  great,  and  I  have  seen  flouncing 
so  scorched  in  places  that  it  has  been  at  the  folds  like 
tinder ;  and  in  the  second  place,  in  many  materials  it 
certainly  takes  from  their  beauty,  silk  especially  looking 
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poor  from  the  heat  and  pressure  used,  as  it  does  whea 
dyed  or  cleaned — so,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  advise  it 
being  done  at  home. 

To  kilt  silk,  having  cut  and  joined  the  breadths,  next 
hem  them  with  fine  sewing  silk,  not  putting  the  stitches 
too  close,  and  drawing  the  silk  as  little  as  possible. 
Supposing  the  fiounce  be  required  to  form  its  own  head¬ 
ing,  turn  it  down  at  the  top  and  tack  it  along  on  the 
wrong  sides,  then,  having  decided  upon  the  size  of  the 
pleats,  fold  two  or  three,  pin  them  and  crease  them 
firmly,  then  take  out  the  pins  and  measure  the  width 
between  the  folds.  You  must  now  fold  and  crease 
your  length  of  silk,  or  should  it  be  a  very  long  one  a 
few  breadths  at  a  time,  taking  the  width  between  the 
creases  from  the  folds  you  have  already  arranged,  so 
that  when  you  begin  to  kilt  you  have  every  fold  evenly 
and  plainly  marked.  You  will  scarcely  need  to  measure 
for  creasing  the  folds  if  the  flounce  be  a  narrow  one, 
but  be  careful  to  get  them  even  and  straight  and  the 
work  is  then  comparatively  easy. 

Begin  kilting  with  the  top  of  the  flounce  to  your  right 


hand,  turning  the  pleats  away  from  you  and  pinning 
them  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  silk  pins  (fine 
long  ones  are  sold  for  this  purpose  which  do  not  mark 
the  silk  as  ordinary  ones  would).  This  done — say 
about  half  a  yard  in  length  at  a  time — tack  it  in  the 
centre  on  the  right  side,  putting  a  stitch  in  each  pleat, 
and  again  about  half  an  inch  from  each  edge,  with  a  fine 
needle  and  thin  white  cotton.  This  done  it  is  ready  for 
stitching,  which  must  always  be  done  with  silk,  whether 
by  hand  or  machine.  If  you  do  not  want  to  stitch  it 
upon  the  dress,  tack  a  tape  underneath  and  stitch  it 
down  upon  that.  For  a  flounce  it  is  better  always  to 
put  this  tape  about  a  third  of  the  depth  from  the  lower 
edge,  and  stitch  it  before  putting  it  upon  the  skirt. 

With  the  exception  of  satin  and  moire  other  materials 
are  not  damaged  by  ironing,  and  after  the  hem  is  made 
it  is  better  to  press  it,  as  also  the  fold  at  the  top  if  it  is 
not  hemmed  at  each  edge.  Muslin,  alpaca,  and  many 
other  materials  will  crease  as  silk  will,  and  that  will  be 
found  the  easiest  plan,  and  the  soft  materials  are  not 
injured  by  being  done  by  machinery. 


“STEPPING 


4SS  EMILY,  permit  me  to  assist  you  with 
^  my  hand. 

The  stepping-stones  are  slippery,  it  is  difficult 


to  stand  ; 

Lean  on  me  and  step  lightly,  a  little  on  tiptoe. 

And  your  feet  will  not  be  wetted,  if  carefully  you  go.” 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Algernon,  I  am  sure  you’re  very 
good. 

Without  your  help,  I  don’t  think  on  that  stone  I  could 
have  stood ; 

I  fear  you’ll  find  me  troublesome,  my  steps  are  very 
short, 

I  could  not  step  from  stone  to  stone  without  your  kind 
support. 


“I  think  that  you  must  keep  my  hand — excuse  if  I 
hold  tight. 

That  little  slip  I  made  just  now  has  given  me  a  fright ; 

And  really,  Mr.  Algernon,  my  heart  gave  such  a 
thump — 

Well,  I  declare,  to  reach  the  next  requires  quite  a 
jump.” 

**  Pray  hold  me  fast.  Miss  Emily,  don’t  take  your  hand 
away. 

It  wouldn’t  tire  me  at  all  to  hold  your  hand  all  day  ; 


STONES.” 

Be  very  brave  and  take  a  jump — well  done  !  that  is  the 
last,  " 

We’ve  crossed  the  brook  in  gallant  style — that  little 
trouble’s  past. 

“  Just  now  I  really  thought  you’d  slip,  so  put  my  arm 
around” — 

“  Your  arm  may  be  removed,  sir,  now  we’re  standing 
on  dry  ground.” 


“  If  we  should  have  to  cross  again,  you’ll  trust  me 
with  your  hand  ? 

It  was  quite  by  chance  I  pressed  it,  I  suppose  you 
understand. 

Must  I  remove  my  arm  ?  a  moment  let  it  stay — 

Miss  Emily — dear  Emily  !  a  word  I  have  to  say. 


“  It’s  a  dainty,  darling  little  hand — will  you  give  it  me 
for  life  ? 


Oh,  will  you,  dearest  Emily,  consent  to  be  my 
wife  ?” 


“  Oh !  Mr.  Algernon !  you  tease !  suppose  I  say  I 
won’t — 


I  don’t  mean  that,  dear  Algernon  ! 
Algy,  don’t.” 


A  kiss  ?  Oh  ! 

G.  R.  E. 
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commencemeQt  of  this  month  of  April  has  this  moDth[  has  been  that  in  favour  of  a  society  which 

seen  the  closing  of  mundane  saloons  for  the  has  been  lately  instituted  under  the  name  of  Society  of 

BiSh  solemnities  of  Eastertide.  Passion  Week  is  Sisters  of  Mercy  for  Nursing  the  Sick  Poor.  This 

always  a  time  of  retirement  with  our  grandes  damts.  society  supplies  a  much-felt  need  among  the  poor,  who 


Knitted  EcHAnrE, 


have  a  gread  dread  of  the  hospital,  and  who,  though 
they  can  always  readily  obtain  medicines  gratuitously, 
often  lack  the  no  less  necessary  care  of  an  experienced 
nurse.  The  work  has  met  with  many  sympathisers,  and 
some  of  our  most  aristocratic  names  are  inscribed  upon 
the  list  of  lady  patronesses. 

Charity  bazaars  are  always  popular.  Good  works 


Many  withdraw  to  a  convent  during  the  whole  week, 
and  those  who  do  not  spend  most  of  their  days  in 
church.  Spiritual  concerts,  in  which  only  sacred  music 
is  heard,  are  the  only  entertainments  allowed.  There 
are  also  charity  sales  and  bazaars,  and  the  days  of  peni¬ 
tence  for  the  rich  thus  become  days  of  plenty  for  the 
poor.  The  most  successful  of  these  ventes  dt  charite 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER  OF  FASHIONS  AND  GOSSIP. 


“  How  very  dear  !  Could  you  not  give  me  me  one- 
half  of  it  only  ?” 

“  Oh,  of  course  !”  replies  the  lady ;  and  snipping  off 
one-half  of  the  bouquet  with  her  scissors  she  presents 
the  stems  only  to  the  gentleman.  “  Here  is  a  ten  francs* 
worth,”  she  says  with  a  smile. 


are  there  enhanced  by  pleasure.  The  one  we  are  speak¬ 
ing  of  was  rendered  sdll  more  attractive  by  interludes  of 
music,  theatricals,  and  all  kinds  of  entertainments  which 
contributed  not  only  to  the  enjoyment  but  also  to  the 
profits  of  the  day,  for  everything  has  to  be  paid  for  of 
course.  Nor  is  Fashion  forgotti  n  in  such  assemblies. 


-Crochet  Fanchon. 


And  he,  looking  as  sheepish  as  you  may  imagine, 
dares  not  refuse,  and  ruefully  holds  out  the  money. 

Our  shop-windows  are  bright  with  Easter  eggs  of  all 
styles  and  descriptions.  The  fashion  of  giving  presents 
at  Easter,  as  at  New  Year’s  Day,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent  in  Paris,  and  all  presents  thus  given  go 
by  the  name  of  Easter  eggs.  Very  pretty  egg-shaped 


The  saleswomen  are  as  elegant  and  fascinating  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  they  put  forth  their  wit  and  their  most  bewitch¬ 
ing  smiles  to  win  clients.  A  fair  dower-vendor  offers  a 
bouquet  of  roses  to  a  gentleman. 

**  How  much  ?”  asks  the  somewhat  unwilling  visitor, 
well  known  as  the  head  of  a  wealthy  firm. 

“  Twenty  francs,”  answers  the  lady. 
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boxes  filled  whh  bonboas  are  tthe' most  usual  type. 
Then  there  are  dainty  baskets  with  aihen  aud  eggs  or 
brood  of  chickens  on.the-.top,  for. holding  benboos  or 
flowers,  and  not  unfreipieiitly  some  degant  trifle  of  a 
more  costly  description,  sitch  as  an  artktic  jewel,  a  lace 
bow,  or  the  last  pretty  novelty  in  cravats  or  in  scarf  or 
embroidered  parures.  These  take  the  place  at  Easter 
of  the  fancy  fishes  which  it  is  the  custom  to  offer  upon 
the  1st  of  April,  but  which  always  contain  some  trickery, 
as  the  poisson  d’A'cril  answers  to  your  English  April 
fools.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
pleasant,  and  it  is  rather  gratifying  than  otherwise,  for 
instance,  to  find  a  fibh  filled  with  sweetmeats,  a  cockle¬ 
shell  the  receptacle  of  some  sweet  perfume,  and  an 
oyster  concealing  a  pair  of  real  pearl  earrings.  One  of  the 
prettiest  devices  for  poisson  iTAvril  this  year  was  a  dainty 
basket  the  cover  of  which  was  covered  with  beautifully- 
imitated  pink  shrimps,  so  that  the  whole  basket  appeared 
to  be  filled  with  them. 

Queen  Victoria’s  flying  visit  to  Paris  en  route  for  Italy 
was  quite  incog. ,  but  Princess  Beatrice  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  Notre  Dame,  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and 
the  Invalides.  Short  as  her  visit  was,  she  very  much 
impressed  the  Parisians  as  a  very  beautiful  and  charming 
girl  with  very  artistic  tastes. 

A  great  many  marriages  in  high  life  are  on  the  tapis. 
One  of  the  most  splendid  trousseaux  I  have  ever  seen 
is  that  of  the  young  Princess  S— — .  It  is  now  the 
fashion  for  the  bride’s  parents  to  add  to  the  trousseau 
ready-made  dresses,  the  number  of  which  varies  from 
five  to  twenty. 

Twenty  new  dresses,  all  at  once,  added  to  those,  as 
numerous,  of  the  corbeilUf  that  makes  a  sum  total  of 
forty  dresses! — enough  to  turn  the  head  of i many  a 
youthful  bride. 

’Tis  true  brides  of  the  Russian  -aristocracy  occupy 
positions  which  require  much  dressing,  and  maybe,  for 
them,  forty  toilettes  are  but  what  is  strictly  necessary. 
The  bonnets,  stccking.s,  and  shoes  are  matched  to  the 
toilettes.  There  are  in  this  trousseau  eighteen  pair  of 
silk  stockings  and  a  whole  boxful  of  shoes  ;  satin 
slippers,  embroidered  Indian  fashion,  or  h  la  Watteau; 
kid  shexs  of  some  dark  colour  en  rapport  with  the 
costume ;  English  shoes  for  walking,  fastened  with 
tibbens  ;  black  satin  slippers  with  dainty  buckle  placed 
on  one  side ;  velvet,  satin,  and  kid  boots ;  evening 
shoes,  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  dresses,  some 
embroidered  with  jet,  others  with  pearls,  others,  again, 
trimmed  with  lace — very  jewels  for  inclosing  that  charm, 
ing  thing,  a  pretty  foot. 

The  dresses,  composed  with  infinite. taste,  give  a  very 
exact  idea  of  new  fashit  ns. 


I  will  describe  a  few  chosen  among  the  many  ; — 

An  evening  dress  of  straw-coloured  satin  ;  skirt  with 
deep  .fluting  looped  tip  on  one  side  over  another  Skirt  of 
similar  satin, ‘embroidered' with  pale  blue  silk  and  white 
pearl  beads.  -A  beaded  scarf  is  tied  ever  the  dress. 
Semi-high  bodice  of  straw-coloured  satin,  with  rounded 
basque,  piped  with  pale  blue.  Fichu  of  gathered  tulle, 
with  a  double  fringe  of  pearl  beads,  is  crossed  over  the 
chest. 

A  dinner  dress,  of  rose-coloured  faille,  with  a  thick 
ruche  round  the  bottom.  Louis  XIII.  coat  of  cloud- 
blue  satin,  coming  down  to  the  knee,  embroidered  all 
over  with  scattered  flowrets  in  varied  colours. 

Another  dinner  dress  is  of  white  barege,  embroidered 
with  very  pale  bluish-green  lotus- flowers.  Low  bodice 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  a  spring  bouquet. 

A  reception  dress  is  of  pale  blue  and  dove-coloured 
Pekin  silk,  with  tablier  of  plain  flounces  of  white  tulle, 
embroidered  with  a  Louis  XVI.  pattern  of  flowers  in 
coloured  silks.  Bodice  with  a  fichu  ti  la  Dauphine  of 
the  same  embroidered  tulle.  Tight  sleeves.  ' 

A  charming  toilette  in  the  Pompadour  style  is  of  ciel- 
blue  silk,  with  an  enormous  pinked-out  ruche  round 
the  bottom.  Scarfs  of  white  lawn,  with  sprays  of  rose¬ 
buds,  are  crossed  over  the  skirt.  CrVAblue  silk  bodice 
with  fichu  of  the  same  lawn. 

A  travelling  costume  of  admiral  blue  Indian  cashmere 
and  stamped  velvet,  the  skirt  short  and  draped,  is 
fastened  at  the  side  by  Renais'ance  buttons  of  blue 
enamel  with  gold  setting.  There  is  a  double  row 
the  same  buttons  upon  the  bodice,  which  is  made  with  j 
plastron  and  fidiu  of  cashmere  matched  to  the  dress.  ' 
A  peignoir  of  pale  blue  satin  is  covered  with  white  Indian  i 
muslin,  and  entirely  striped  with  Valenciennes  lace 
insertion  ;  the  front  is  of  gathered  muslin,  with  a  treble 
quilling  of  Valenciennes  lace. 

And  a  delightful  summer  toilette  of  fine  lawn,  with  a 
pattern  of  -small  bouquets,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  . 
with  three  double  flounces,  headed  with  puffings.  ( 
Tunic  of  dove-coloured  shot  silk,  looped  up  in  paniers 
over  the  hips  with  bows  of  ribbon.  Casaquin  jacket  ot 
shot  silk,  with  coat  basque  at  the  back.  The  front  part 
is  of  gathered  lawn,  with  a  pattern  of  bouquets,  the 
plastron  of  shot  silk,  and  at  the  side  a  cluster  of  pink 
and  straw-coloured  blossoms. 

Fashions  still  present  a  double  aspect ;  very  long  or 
merely  long  dresses  on  the  one  hand,  short  costumes 
on  the  other.  Long  dresses  have  their  fanatical  votaries ; 
short  costumes  also  have  their  adherents,  who  will  no 
doubt  form  an  imposing  majority  as  soon  as  fine  warm 
weather  comes.  The  same  contrast  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  department  of  coiffures,  as  well  as  in  that  of  i 
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chapeaux.  Nothing  is  exclusively  //^^fashiou  now-a-days, 
and  the  time  is  past  when  even  the  colour  of  our  dresses 
was  decided  by  a  mot  cT ordre.  This  spring,  however, 
one  hue  seems  to  prevail ;  it  is  blue,  not  a  true  blue  by 
any  means,  but  a  strange  tint — bluish  or  greyish,  called 
peacock  blue  in  the  first  case,  and  gendarme  blue  in  the 
second.  As  a  rule,  dark  tints  are  in  a  great  majority 
this  spring,  and  are  trimmed  in  preference  with  white 
lace — a  very  inexpensive  trimming,  even  when  the  lace 
is  thread,  since  sufficiently  wide  torchon  lace  can  be 
had  for  fourpence  or  fivepence  a  yard,  and  about  a  dozen 
yards  suffice  for  trimming  a  costume. 

Linen  and  batiste  dresses,  which  will  very  soon  appear 
now  upon  the  scene,  will  be  trimmed  with  the  same 
coarse  kind  of  thread  lace  ;  they  will  be  worn  with 
bodices  pleated,  but  not  made  with  yokes.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  yoke  is  decidedly  not  a  graceful  fashion, 
and  it  is  quite  given  up,  for  this  year  at  least.  Dresses 
of  washing  materials  will,  therefore,  mostly  consist  of 
a  long  bodice  pleated  all  the  way  down,  and  of  a  skirt 
trimmed  with  flounces,  cut  so  as  to  puff  out  a  little  at 
the  sides  and  back.  I  must  add,  however,  that  in  town 
fewer  dresses  [of  plain  linen  and  batiste  will  be  seen 
than  during  the  last  few  years.  Figured  lawns  and 
very  light  fancy  woollen  materials  will  compose  more 
of  our  simpler  toilettes  next  summer,  plainer  linen  fabrics 
being  worn  only  in  the  country  or  at  the  seaside. 

The  thick  kinds  of  white  lace  I  spoke  of  just  now 
are  headed  with  a  very  narrow  bias  band  of  silk  of  the 
same  colour,  but  of  a  darker  shade  than  that  of  the 
dress.  In  the  middle  of  this  bias  band  is  placed  a 
piping  of  some  contrasting  colour — crimson,  blue,  old 
gold,  green — and  the  bonnet  is  trimmed  with  the  same 
colours,  including  those  of  the  bias  band  and  piping. 
By  way  of  mantle  a  visite  or  a  fichu,  either  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress  or  of  black  silk  or  cashmere. 

Bonnets  are  so  extremely  varied  in  shape  that  a  lady 
has  no  excuse  for  not  choosing  one  suited  to  her  own 
style  of  face  and  figure. 

There  ‘Was  a  time  when  anything  that  looked  ec- 
centiic  was  both  much  more  sought  after  and  much  more 
shunned  than  is  the  case  now-a-days,  but  now  the 
eccentric  or  strange  and  bizarre  element  is  so  mixed  up 
with  all  fashions  that  no  such  importance  is  given  to  it. 
We  all,  more  or  less,  wear  things  which  would  formerly 
have  been  considered  decidedly  eccentric,  and  certainly 
the  more  important  question  to  decide  is  what  will 
be  most  becoming  to  each  of  us  in  particular.  Though 
this  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  each  to  decide  for  her¬ 
self,  a  few  hints  may  not  be  amiss  to  guide  the 
perplexed  and  inexperienced. 

I  would  suggest,  for  instance,  that  the  large  chapeaux. 


gracefully  turned  up  on  one  side,  lined  with  dark  silk 
or  velvet,  and  shaded  with  a  long  feather,  are  suitable 
to  young  married  ladies,  and  also  to  young  girls  of  a 
tall,  slight,  and  elegant  figure. 

That  very  small  hats  or  bonnets  are  unbecoming  to 
large  heads  and  stout  figures. 

That  hats  without  any  brim  are  still  more  trying  than 
the  above  to  any  but  very  youthful  and  mignonne  faces. 

And  that  ladies  with  marked  features,  and  all  who 
have  passed  the  limits  of  first  youth,  should  adopt  the 
capote  or  the  bonnet  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Felix 
chapeau,  which  is  made  higher  or  broader,  and  more 
or  less  trimmed,  according  to  the  physiognomy  of  wearer 
and  the  occasion  for  which  it  is  required. 

Among  the  new'  spring  chapeaux  which  appear  this 
month  I  may  mention  the  Dora  bonnet  for  elegant  half- 
mourning,  a  small  black  chip  capote,  almost  entirely 
covered  with  black  frosted  foliage  and  bright  black 
berries  ;  wide  black  tulle  strings  edged  with  black  lace. 

A  mantilla  bonnet  of  Spanish  lace,  edged  with  a  row 
of  black  beads,  and  a  large  many-looped  bow  of  lace  in 
front ;  at  the  back  a  cluster  of  white  lilac,  mixed  with 
crimson  rosebuds. 

A  black  chip  bonnet,  with  high  squarish  crown  and 
sloped  border,  trimmed  at  the  back  with  a  large  bow 
of  black  satin  and  two  black  feather  tips,  and  in  front 
with  a  half  coronet  of  crimson  poppies  and  buds  with 
pale  green  foliage  ;  black  satin  strings. 

A  black  tolle  capote,  trimmed  with  black  lace  beaded 
with  jet,  and  with  jet  braid  round  the  edge  ;  cluster  of 
tea-roses,  with  buds  and  foliage  in  front.  A  tulle  scarf 
edged  with  beaded  lace  is  lightly  thrown  over  the  crown, 
and  forms  the  strings  in  front. 

An  elegant  bonnet  for  a'young  lady  is  of  Leghorn 
straw.  The  border  is  formed  of  a  long  band  of  the 
straw  braid,  which  is  finished  in  front  in  two  large 
loops.  A  marabout  feather  is  placed  in  front,  with  a 
t^ew  half-opened  rosebuds.  The  crown  of  the  bonnet 
is  of  white  faille,  and  there  are  double  strings  of  rather 
narrow  white  satin  ribbon. 

Another  very  dainty  bonnet  for  a  young  lady  is  a 
small  capote  entirely  composed  of  mignonette  and  full¬ 
blown  roses,  with  a  bow  of  Breton  lace  for  the 
crown,  and  strings  of  the  same. 

A  pretty  hat  for  a  young  girl  is  of  white  English  straw. 
The  crown  is  flat  and  square,  the  brim  broad  and  turned 
up  at  the  side  with  a  bow  of  white  silk,  and  lined  with 
white  faille.  The  outside  trimming  consists  of  two 
long  Amazon  feathers  and  a  bow  of  white  ribbon. 

And  another  hat  for  a  young  girl  has  a  low  crown 
and  sloped  brim.  It  is  of  fancy  grey  straw,  trimmed 
with  quillings  of  crimson  velvet,  fastened  in  front  with 
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two  silver  buckles  and  wich  two  curled  grey  feathers  they  have  been  for  some  time  past.  The  hair  is 
at  the  side.  brushed  up  from  the  roots  and  arranged  in  a  bunch  or 

Although  Parisian  ladies  have  not  adopted  the  very  in  loops  or  rouleaux,  so  as  to  appear  only  a  little 


453. — Walking  and  Home  Costumes.  | 

tlat  Pattern  of  either,  3». — Madams  A.  Letbllibb,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden.  r 

(Post-Office  Oilers  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.)  i 

plain  style  of  coiffure  now  so  uniformly  worn  by  above  the  summit  of  the  head  ;  in  front  the  hair  is  still 
English  ladies — a  style  which,  by-the-bye,  is  becoming  worn  very  low  over  the  brows,  but  the  hateful  fringt ' 
only  to  a  perfealy-shaped  classical  head — still,  even  is  happily  gone  out  of  fashion. 

here,  coiffures  are  of  a  much  less  elaborate  style  than  The  jacket  bodice,  with  many  modifications  as  to 
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the  shape  and  length  of  basque,  front  double  or  single  Combinations  of  light  fancy  woollen  fabrics  and  silk 
breasted,  buttoned  all  the  way  down  or  open  over  a  materials,  such  as  striped  pekin,  armure,  and  brocaded 
waistcoat  or  plastron.  The  tunic,  whether  real  or  taffetas,  or  plain  saMn  and  faille,  are  in  greater  favour 


454. — Walking  Driss. 

Flat  Pattern,  38. — Madame  Letf.llieb,  40,  Tavistock-strect,  Covent  Garden. 
(Post-OflSce  Orders  to  be  made  pajrable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


imulated,  is  the  favourite  device  for  skirts,  or,  if  there  than  ever.  The  fancy  woollen  fabrics  are  beige  tissues, 
is  but  a  single  skirt,  it  is  so  much  trimmed  that  it  looks  camel’ s-hair,  barege  de  Lux,  and  light  French  and 
like  a  double  one,  or  forms  a  combination  of  train  and  Indian  cashmeres  and  muslins  de  laine.  These  materials 
tablier,  with  robings  and  paniers  at  the  sides.  in  neutral  tints,  such  as  chamois,  cafe  au  lait,  paper 
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mastic,  and  other  shades  of  grey  and  buff,  are  relieved 
by  trimmings  and  accessories  in  silk  tissues  of  brighter 
colours.  Some,  in  tiny  checks  or  hair  stripes,  are  in¬ 
expensive  but  effective  silks,  sufficiently  elegant  for 
fancy  woollen  costumes. 

There  are  also  fancy  wool  and  silk  fabrics  which 
look  very  pretty  combined  with  plain  woollen  goods. 
Thus  bi^ge  foulee  has  a  miniature  check  pattern, 
taffetas  de  laine  is  striped  with  satin,  grisaille  armure 
presents  a  number  of  pretty  embossed  designs,  and 
pekin  chily  has  alternately  plain  and  glossy  stripes. 
Any  of  these  can  be  made  up  either  by  themselves  or 
as  a  set-off  to  some  plain  self-coloured  woollen 
tissue. 

The  new  toiUs  for  the  summer  season  are  certainly 
very  tempting.  There  are  ioiles  satinees  which  look 
as  soft  and  glossy  as  satin,  and  have  elegant  Pompadour 
designs  and  soft  and  bri'liant  colouring.  Supreme  ele¬ 
gance  will  consist  in  combining  these  toiUs  satinees  with 
real  satin ;  very  beautiful  taUttes  de  chdteau  will  be 
composed  thus.  But,  without  going  to  such  expense,  it 
will  be  easy  to  make  up  very  charming  toilettes  by  com¬ 
bining  the  floriated  satin  linen  with  self-coloured  fabrics 
of  the  same  description. 

Besides  these  floriated  ioiles  there  are  others  in  plaid 
patterns  of  soft  alternated  tints,  and  striped  ones  of  the 
same  description. 

Some  of  the  pretty,  new  tales  are  made  with  borders 
along  the  selvages,,  whidi  are  meant  to  be  used  as 
trimmings.  These  are-gmenflly  in  a  floriated,  and 
sometimes  a  Grecian,  pattern.  These  dresses  are  sold  . 
in  our  Mageuhu  de  Nouveauthf  with  a  cut-out  pattern 
and  a  fashion  plate  to  show  the  general  efto  whoir 
made  up. 

In  the  early  spring,  so  cold  and  c^ridous  this  year,: 
Indian  cashmere  shawls  af^waxed^  soft  and  extremely 
fine  in  texture,  as  wraps  for  the  carriage,  and  it  is  very-, 
possible  these  beantiinl  shawls,  so  long  set  aside  byt 
Madame  la  Mtxle,  will  become  very  fashionable  once 
more ;  but  if  the  fine  weather  should  ever  come  againx 
they  will,  of  conrae,  disappear  again,  except  as  '  an: 
occasional  wrap  of.' an  evening.  The  viske,  the  man¬ 


telet,  and  the  fichu  are  coming  in  for  summer  mantles, 
with  the  long  veston,  semi-fitting,  for  demi-toilette. 

The  most  elegant  vestons  seen  just  now  are  of  thin, 
light-coloured  cloth,  covered  with  hand-embroidery  in 
braid  and  silk.  Others  are  of  plain  cloth,  but  with 
facings  and  numerous  pockets  and  revers  in  silk  and 
satin  striped  pekin  .of  the  same  colour,  but  perhaps  a 
shade  darker.  The  latter  style  is  also  very  pretty  as 
well  as  useful  in  black. 

Among  those  dresses  which  are  indispensable  in  a 
lady’s  wardrobe  is  the  black  silk.  But,  because  of  its 
very  usefulness  and  value,  one  would  wish  to  make  it 
up  so  as  to  guarantee  its  remaining  some  time  in  fashion 
without  having  to  be  altered.  The  following  style  is, 
I  think,  one  which  may  be  safely  adopted  for  such  a 
purpose,  as  likely  to  be  in  favour  a  little  longer  than 
more  fanciful  models : — 

The  skirt  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  first  form¬ 
ing  a  tablier,  crossed  by  two  stretched  scarfs,  the  sides 
each  disposed  into  two  superposed  paniers,  and  at  the 
back  the  train,  made  with  Watteau  pleats  and  trimmed 
with  three  very  finely-pleated  flounces,  each  about 
three  inches  deep.  The  basque-bodice  is  peaked  in 
front  and  coat-shaped  |bdiind.  It  is  open  in  a  square 
in  front,  but  becomes  quite  high-necked  at  pleasure  by 
means  of  a  sort  of  plastron  carefully  adjusted  and 
trimmed  so  as  to  appear  part  of  the  bodice  itself.  Thus 
it  can  be  worn  both  as  a  walking  and  evening  dress. 

An  elegant  town  toilette  for  spring  and  summer  is  of 
jaspce  Indian  muslin  de  lainei*  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  a  flounce  thrice  gathered  at  very  small  intervals, 
and  eight  inches  deep.'  The:  second  skirt,'  fastened  on 
to  the  firsts  is  very  much  draped,  and  is  crossed  in 
front,  showing  the  under-skirt,^  Mrhtch  is  very  much 
trimmed.  Tfie  jacket-bodice,  with  bawjues,  is  plain 
at  :the  badk  and.  finely  pleated  in- ’fttxnt.  Dresses  of 
any  fancy  -material  can  be- made  id  thin  way,  or  else 
widx  the  casaqoid,  jacket,  waiatcoat^  and uiaoble  skirt 
trimmed  with  embrndery  or  sUkvpritim. 

Shnshades'  are  large,  ,  plan  ov  endiroidered,  but 
witfaont  riilfings,  and  one  large  bow  and  long  ends  of 
ribbon  at  the  top. 


LIGHT  AND  LOVE. 

The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes. 

And  the  day  but  one ; 

Yet'  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 
With  the  dying  sun. 

The  mind  has  a  thousand. eyes. 

And  the  heart  but  one; 

Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 
When  love  is  done. 
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HE  QUEEN’S  loyal  subjects  always 
welcome  news  about  her.  At  the 
time  of  writing  this  our  gracious 
ruler,  with  the  Princess  Beatrice,  is 
at  BaTeno.  This  is<a  pretty  little 
.  place,  situate  in  Italian  Piedmont,  at  the. 
head  of  a  small  bay,  and  almost  fronting  r 
the  familiar  Borromean  Islands  and  the 
Fisherman’s  Isle.  The  village  of  Baveno 
is.on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Maggiore. 

,  The^  neighbourhood  is  rather  famous  for  its 
large  granite  quarries.  There  can  be  seen, 
too,  quite  clearly  in  the  distance,  the  white  peaks  of 
the  Simplon  range.  Oae  of  the  “  sights”  of  Baveno  is 
the  view  in.  the  ascent  of  Monte  Motterone,  some 
4,500  feet  in  height.  Already  in  our  shop  windows 
we  see  the  “  Villa  Clara”  on  some  of  the  price  tickets. 
This  title,  be*  it  known  to  the  uninitiated,  is  the  pretty 
name  of  the  pretty  house  our  Queen  has  been  offered 
as  a  residence  during  her  sojourn  in  Italy  by  its  owner, 
Mr.  Charles  Henfrey.  The  grounds  of  the.  villa,  are  > 
said  to  be  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  the  villa  is  of  red 
brick  pointed,  and  its  chief  decoration  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  clock  tower.  There  ate,  it  can  be -well  imagined, 
magnificent  views  of  the  surrounding  picturesqne 
mountains  and  the  lake  from,  the  villa  windows.  There 
is  a  chapel  in  the  grounds,  kindly  built  by  Mr.  Henfiey 
for  the  use  of  the  English  tourists  who  find  Baveno.  so 
attractive,  and  he  also  appoints  a  chaplain  to^pieadi  in 
it  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  May  the. 
change  of  mr  and  the  rest  and  quietude  -that  will  be 
obtainable,  it  is  hoped,  at  the  Villa  Clara,  be  beneficial 
to  Her.  Majesty  and  the  Princess  during  their  month's 
retirement  f 

♦  #  ♦  * 

The  people  of  <.  Woking  have  bew.and  are  being 
much  hcurrified  by  a  body -of  zealous  cremationites  who 
have  flung  themselves  down  like.a  bombshell  in  their 
midst.  As  usual  with  every  idea,  that  will  .bear  talking 
about  at  all;  there  certamly  is  one  feasible  pro’'"Dpon 
the  side  of  the  body-bomera' agamst  a  boat  . of ''  cona^.* 
upon  the  diMeetienta’  part.-  It  is.thiac  there  is  a  wetf^ 
visible  yearly  increase  in  thriK^iiiiatiQn:of.oup  fide  fitde 
island,  and  the  burial  of  the  sacred,  dendna  nowvofiorce 
occupies  a  very  vast  amount  of  space  m' it.  lu^iuritien 
naturally  arise  in  the  vidnity  of  cemeteries  and  church¬ 
yards,  and  these  are  baneful  to>.  the  well’i-being,  from  a 
sauitary  point  of  view,  of  the  living.  Burials  in  large 
dties  or  crowded  places  are  now  strictly  prohibited,  and 


['$  Jlnijijs. 

the  “  grass  grows  green”  over  the  graves  of  those 
“  gone  on,”  but  if  it  be  hurtful  to  bury  where  the 
neighbourhood  is  crowded  with  living  human  beings,  it 
can  be  none  the  less  hurtful  to  bury  where  there  are 
few.  The  hurtfhlness  remains,  but  there  are  not  so 
many  to  hurt.  Buiidiug  now-a-days  goes  on  really 
wildly,  and  one  day  it  seems  quite  probable  we  shall 
see  no  more  those  black  boards  stuck  on  posts  telling 
of  “  eligible  building  plots’’  to  be  let,  for  the  good 
reason  that  there  will  be  no  plots  eligible.  In  those 
days  there  will  be  no  quiet  cemetery  spots.  There  will 
be  the  world’s  busy  hum 'close  to  their  very  gates. 
But  cremation  will  hava  a  mighty  struggle  before  it 
gains  foothold  in  English  minds  in  general,  and  conse¬ 
quently  on  English  soil.  There  is  something  more  than 
terrible  in  the  thought  of  burning  the  loved  dead. 
When  another  hundred  years  have  gone  by  we  may 
see  our  cremationists  an  established  and  a  flourishing 
“  body,”  it  may  be,  but  at  present  “  deputations”  from, 
them:  get  but  cold  reception  from  our  Home  Secretary, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  allowing  them  to  carry  out 
thdr  creed  aa  they  desire  will,  to  all  appearances,  be 
hard  ta  pass  and  be  long  in  comiag.  Cremation  will' 
be,  unless-  Argus  eyes  are  largely  on  the  watch,  a 
positive  aid  to  the  murderer. 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  are  we  unhappy  mortals  to  do  when  we  hear 
now,  that  instead  of  getting  up  with  the  lark,  as  our 
worthy  grandparents  did,,  and  strove  to  impress  upon 
uSito  do,  as  a  sure  catcher  of  that  splendid  possession, 
health,  we  are  to  get  up  at  least  not  before  ten  in  the 
morning !  How  about  our  old  copybook  maxim, 
“  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,”  &c  ?  A  German 
doctor,  says  a  contemporary,  has  been  going  about 
intent  on  collecting  thoughts  respecting  going  to  bed  and 
getting  up.  Out.:  dear  old  anceaiors  were  all  of  them 

out they  committed  a  grand  mistake  altogether ;  the 
people  who  are  the  long  livers  of  the  period  are  those 
who  decidedly  da  not.  go  to  bed  at  the  primhive  hour 
of  nine,  as  told  by!' the  old  song,  nor  for  a  long  way 
beyond  it.  Th%  v«sy-small  hours  are  the  hours  you 
must  choose  foTTetiring  if  you  want  to  live  long,  and 
who  does  noti  and^ias  you  value  your  predems  miiiutes^ 
da  not  dare  to  veatme  to  more  than  sleepily  gaze  from 
beneath  your  bedciothes  into  *' daylight’'  till  ten,  or 
perhaps  eleven  would  be  better,,  to  make  mattere  more 
sure,  in  the  morning.  Well,  it  is»ratliep  a  .good 
thing,  outside  its  present  practical  utility,  that  there  is 
machinery  as  an  immense  labour' saver  at  the  present 
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time  on  farms,  &c.,  so  much  in  vogue,  for  if  the  doctor 
be  correct  in  his  surmises  or  assertions  it  will  certainly 
go  rather  hard  with  the  dmry-people  and  the  farmers’ 
employ^.  Energetic  fathers  and  mothers  will  find  their 
“  occupation  gone”  as  regards  lazy  sons  and  daughters , 
who  will  have  a  fine  plea  wherewith  to  reply  to  their 
exhortations  in  future.  The  health  must  be  studied, 
of  coarse,  before  everything,  and  what  a  delightful  way 
of  studying  it  to  the  afore-mentioned  early  rising  de¬ 
testing  individuals ! 

****** 

Our  Queen’s  daughter  and  her  husband,  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  have  been  opening  Parliament  at  Ottawa. 
This  Viceregal  form  takes  place,  of  coarse,  at  Parlia¬ 
ment  Buildings.  The  ladies  sit,  dressed  elegantly  it 
may  be  granted,  upon  each  side  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
There  are  galleries  above  commanding  a  full  view  of 
the  proceedings,  and  this  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  a 
mixed  crowd  of  lookers-on,  not  altogether  comfortable 
in  such  close  quarters.  But  then  the  majority  of  every 
class  of  people,  in  almost  every  land,  prefer  a  crush  and 
a  squeeze  rather  than  not  behold  a  “  sight.”  When  his 
Excellency  and  our  Princess  Louise  enter  the  Chamber 
everybody  stands  up  respectfully  to  receive  them.  The 
Viceregal  pair  then  take  their  seats,  after  a  few  for¬ 
malities  necessary  to  the  occasion  on  the  part  of  the 
surrounding  dignitaries  upon  the  throne.  But  the  Prin¬ 
cess  looks  sombrely  clad  beside  the  gay  costumes  of 
those  all  around  her  save  her  immediate  attendants. 
She  is  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  relieved  only  by 
sparkling  stars  of  diamonds,  and  a  tiara  of  the  same 
precious  stones.  The  Governor- General  is  in  full 
uniform,  with  the  collars  of  two  orders,  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George.  The  ceremony  is  simple  enough. 
Black  Rod  advances,  making  a  bow  of  unusual  elabora¬ 
tion  and  length  before  the  throne.  Her  Majesty’s 
Commission  is  then  read  by  the  proper  personage,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  raising  his  cocked  hat,  reads  an 
address  to  the  Upper  House.  This  is  then  presented 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate.  TTie  Commons  were 
addressed  in  their  turn,  they  having  the  usual  struggle 
to  gain  an  entrance  to  hear  his  Excellency’s  speech, 
and  shortly  after  the  proceedings  terminated. 

****** 

The  sad  and  premature  death  of  the  young  Prince 
Waldemar  of  Prussia  gives  another  warning  to  the 
world  respecting  that  baneful  disease  diphtheria.  The 
poor  little  fellow’s  illness  began  with  an  attack  of  this, 
it  would  seem,  all-conquering  malady,  although  it  ended 
in  heart  disease.  The  child  was  taken  ill  on  a  Monday, 
having  for  days  before  been  in  remarkably  good  health 
and  spirits,  and  taking  part  in  the  rejoicings  on  account 


of  the  aged  Emperor  William’s  birthday.  On  Tuesday 
he  took  to  his  bed,  and  on  Wednesday  night  he  died. 
The  Crown  Princess — poor  mother  I — and  the  Crown 
Prince  and  their  younger  children  left  Berlin  shortly 
after  the  funeral  of  Prince  Waldemar  for  Wiesbaden, 
where,  according  to  present  plans,  they  will  remain  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

****** 
There  have  been  so  many  cases  of  endeavours  to 
defraud  charitable  institutions  of  late,  and  charitable  and 
well-known  benevolent  persons,  that  it  would  be  well 
for  our  readers  to  be  more  than  customarily  upon  their 
guard  against  would-be,  and  generally,  of  course,  most 
plausible,  impostors.  Robbing  a  charity,  or  robbing 
the  charitable,  may  be  placed  almost  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  robbing  a  church.  There  is  something  more 
than  base  about  it.  The  man  who  steals  a  loaf  from  the 
baker’s  because  he  is  hungry  is  not  to  be  put  alongside, 
as  far  as  mere  criminality  goes,  with  the  man  who  sits 
down  wilfully  to  his  table  and  concocts  a  begging  letter 
with  view  to  imposture.  The  Gleaner  eschews  police 
news  in  general ;  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  these 
gleanings  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  a  certain  pair  that 
have  been  engaged  rather  successfully  in  the  above 
nefarious  proceedings.  Viscount  de  Montgomery,  who 
comes  down  rather  suddenly  as  “  Mr.  Hitchman,”  and 
Ethel  Vivian,  whose  real  name  is  Bowman,  have  been 
“  conspiring  together”  to  defraud  the  charitable  public 
by  a  series  of  very  well  organised  begging  advertise¬ 
ments.  They  have  been  “  found  out,”  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  have  been  meted  out  a  proportionate 
punishment  for  their  misdeeds  before  these  pages  are 
printed. 

****** 

It  is  very  hard  in  these  days,  and  probably  it  was 
just  the  same  in  the  “  good  old  times’’  we  hear  our 
ancestors  enjoyed,  to  be  of  real  use  in  aiding  our  fellow- 
creatures  [in  distress.  One  does  not  like  to  pass  by  a 
shivering,  wretched  beggar  in  the  streets,  who,  for¬ 
bidden  to  tell  it  with  his  mouth,  relates  eloquently  with 
his  eyes  and  gestures  his  tale  of  woe,  without  giving 
the  applicant  at  least  a  trifle  to  denote  our  pity  for  his 
position.  But  it  is  lamentably  very  many  times  out  of 
ten  the  case  that  the  “  poor  creature”  is  exceedingly 
well  provided  for  in  the  shape  of  “  coppers”  and  “  cold 
victuals.”  To  abolish  indiscriminate  charity  would  be 
to  leave  out  the  good  equally  with  the  bad,';  of  course, 
and  it  is  decidedly  better  to  help  a  dozen  of  the  bad 
together  with  one  of  the  good  than  to  leave  out  the 
whole  thirteen.  This,  of  course,  in  small  charitable 
street  donations.  But  to  charitable  persons  there  can 
be  no  better,  safer  method  than  to  send  their  poor’s 
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•MonCiGRAM 


S. — Monogram 


450. - M  INOGRAM  (K  M.)  4^0  - ^^:)^•OG«AM 


465. — Bridal  and  Ball  Dresses. 

Flit  Fattern  of  eitrcr,  js. — Madame  A.  Letbllieb,  30, Henrietta-street,  Covcnt  Gardcu. 
(Pcst'Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  Emg-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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VinAint  A.  Letkllieb,  40,  Tatistoci  St,  CoTurr  Oabdsv,  W.C,  bitppues  all  thb  Matebialb 
BEQUIBED  FOB  THl  NeELLEWOBK  DEaiGNS  OK  THESE  PAOBS. 


headed  by  a  slender  spray  of  myrtle.  Long  jacket  bodice,  vandyked 
and  bound  with  satin  of  a  pleated  frill  of  faille.  Sleeves  to  corre¬ 
spond.  Wreath  of  myrtle,  and  veil  of  plain  silk  tulle. 

463. — Agbafes  fob  Bokkets  akd  Hats. 

465.  — Bbisal  akd  Ball  Dbbsses. 

1.  Princess  dress  of  white  satin,  with  long  train  edged  with  lace. 
In  front  the  skirt  has  a  deep  flounce  of  lace,  and  three  narrower 
flounces  are  arranged  half-way  up  the  skirt.  Sprays  of  myrtle  fall 
from  the  waist  to  the  centre  of  the  train.  Myrtle  wreath  in  the 
hair,  and  veil  of  plain  tulle. 

X.  Evening  dress  of  white  taffetas,  bound  with  white  satin,  and 
trimmed  with  flounces  and  inserted  plastrons  of  white  lace.  Low 
bodice  and  short  sleeves  with  pleated  frills  of  white  cr£pe  lisse. 
Garlands  of  leaves  and  pale  pink  roaes  arc  arranged  round  the  skirt 
and  bodice. 

466,  468,  and  469. — Cakbiage  Rcg. 

Crochet  and  Satin  Stitch. 

The  original  is  composed  of  broad  stripes  of  dark  red  wool  w’ith  a 
leaf  pattern,  and  narrow  stripes  of  a  kind  of  pale  cinnamon  worked 
in  knotted  stitch  with  filoselle  of  a  darker  shade.  Fringe  of  the 
colours  used  in  the  stripes.  For  the  broad  stripe  cast  on  14  chain, 
and  go  back  along  the  last  16  in  Victoria  crochet.  In  the  xnd 
pattern  row  cast  on  3  new  chain,  take  up  i  stitch  out  of  the  xnd 
and  ist  of  these,  and  out  of  every  stitch  of  the  preceding  row, 
then  crochet  the  return  row  as  usual.  Then  follow  3  pattern  rows 
like  the  xnd,  so  that  the  5th  pattern  row  has  35  stitches,  along  which 
crochet  without  increase  or  decrease  as  many  rows  as  are  necessary. 
At  the  end  come  4  pattern  rows  in  which  you  decrease  2  on  each 
side  to  form  the  scallops.  The  narrow  sMpes  arc  crocheted  in 
ordinary  Victoria  stitch  along  i  x  chain.  These  narrow  stripes  are 
then  worked  with  a  row  of  chain  of  dark  filoselle  seam  on  in  scallops 
with  a  paler  shade.  For  the  raised  spots  crochet  with  brown  wool 
as  follows  : — 4  chain,  ii  double  in  ist  of  4  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in 
4th  chain,  then  thread  the  stitches  round  the  outer  edge,  draw  up 
the  spot  and  sew  it  into  the  loop  of  chain,  working  in  the  centre  1 
knotted  stitch  of  pale  silk.  For  the  leaf  pattern  see  illustration 
166.  Make  a  chain  of  3  shades  of  cinnamon  filoselle,  and  sew  them 
in  a  leaf  shape  on  to  the  red  stripe  with  long  stitches  which  meet  in 
the  centre  of  the  leaf,  the  leaves  nearest  the  stem  with  the  darkest, 
the  next  2  with  the  medium,  and  the  centre  one  with  the  palest 
shade.  The  stem  is  worked  with  brown  wool  in  satin  stitch,  and 
each  leaf  has  knotted  stitches  of  dark  filoselle. 

467.  474.  476.  and  483. 

Mokogbaks  akd  Ikitial  Lettbx  IK  Satik  Stitch. 

470  and  47 1. — Lawk  Collab  akd  Cuff. 

Collar  and  cuflr  of  fine  lawn  trimmed  with  four  rows  of  narrow 
box-pleated  lace,  and  with  one  row  of  insertion,  from  beneath  which 
the  lawn  is  cut  away. 

47X. — Lace  Edgikg  fob  Ukdeblinek. 

Vandyked  Braid  and  Crochet. 

Along  one  side  of  the  braid,  ist  row:  i  double  in  hollow,  7 
chain,  turn  down  the  Vandyke  outwards;  repeat,  xnd  row:  x 
double  in  first  double,  3  treble  with  i  chain  between  each  in  centre 
of  7  chain,  3  chain ;  repeat  from  •.  3rd  row  :  Along  the  other  side 
of  the  work.  •  1  double  in  Vandyke,  x  chain,  i  double  in  next 
tnmed-down  vandyke,  2  chain ;  repeat  from  •.  4th  and  5th  rows  : 
I  double  in  next  stitch,  x  chain,  miss  x. 

473- — Lace  Rcffle. 

Ruffle^  of  white  muslin  and  lace  arranged  in  box-pleats,  and 
having  in  front  a  fan-shaped  trimming  edged  with  lace,  and 
fastened  by  bow  and  ends  of  blue  satin  ribbon.  Smaller  fan  pleat- 
ings  of  lace  trim  the  ends  of  the  ribbon. 

475  and  487.— Squabe  CrSHiOK. 

Overcast  Stitch  and  Point  Russc. 

Sofa  cushion  covered  with  alternate  stripes  of  grey  cloth  and 
coloured  satin  ribbons  (black  and  green).  Illustration  487  gives  the 
design  fw  the  embroid^  on  the  grey  cloth.  The  upper  figure  is 
worked  in  plaited  stitch  with  olive,  black,  red,  bine,  and  maize  silks, 
’^e  outlines  are  worked  in  overcast  stitch  with  black  and  yellow 
silks.  The  star  flowers  are  worked  with  red  and  gold  silks,  edged 
with  point  russe.  The  rest  of  the  embroidery  is  worked  with  knotted. 


basket,  feather,  overcast,  and  satin  stitch,  with  maize,  blue,  olive, 
black,  and  red  silks.  The  black  satin  ribbon  is  embroider:^  with 
claret  and  maize  silk  in  single  chain  stitches,  and  the  green  satin  with 
double  feather  stitch.  The  cushion  is  edged  round  with  thick  cord 
and  tassels  of  coloured  chenille. 

477.— Lace  Tie. 

Cravatte  of  maize  erdpe  de  chine,  arranged  at  the  ends  in  three 
puflings,  and  trimmed  with  deep  lace  (point  Breton). 

478  and  480. — Aktimacassab. 

Embroidery. 

The  antimacassar  is  mode  with  alternate  stripes  of  dark  olive 
green  velvet  and  of  Russian  holland.  The  velvet  is  worked  in 
feather  stitch  with  maize  filoselle,  and  the  holland  in  cross  stitch 
from  the  pattern  given  in  illnstration  478  with  black,  yellow,  gr^, 
and  two  shades  of  red  filoselle.  The  sewing  together  of  the  stri^ 
is  hidden  by  dark  olive  wool  (double  Berlin),  sewn  on  with  maize 
filoselle.  The  border  of  vdvet  is  worked  in  feather  stitch  with 
maize  silk,  and  round  the  outer  edge  are  tassels  of  green  wool,  tied 
with  maize  silk. 

479. — Tie  of  Pale  Blle  Silk  akd  Poikt  Lace. 

481. — Lace  Edgikg. 

Mignardisc  and  Crochet. 

Along  one  side  of  the  braid,  ist  row :  •  Take  up  i  stitch  out 
of  the  ist  and  xnd  loops,  and  draw  up  both  stitches  together,  6 
chain,  i  treble  in  ist  chain,  3  times  alternately  i  stitch  out  of  next 
X  loops,  drawn  up  together,  and  5  chain ;  repeat  from  •.  2nd  row : 
Along  the  other  side  of  the  bn^  Like  preceding  row  (see  illus¬ 
tration).  3rd  row :  *  I  double  in  6  chain,  3  ch^,  i  treUe  with  3 
chain  l^tween  in  next  5  chain  but  i,  3  chain ;  repeat  from  •.  4th 
row :  I  double  in  centre  of  3  chain,  i  chain ;  repeat. 

48X. — Ladt’s  Sleeveless  Bodice. 

Knitting. 

Begin  from  the  lower  part  of  the  right  front.  Cast  on  60.  ist 
row :  Slip  i,  knit  i,  then  alternately  cotton  forward,  slip  as  for 
purling,  xnd  row :  Slip  i,  knit  toge^r  all  the  slipp^  a^  made 
stitdies,  and  slip  the  knitted  stitch^  having  first  bre^ht  the  cotton 
forward.  3rd  to  80th  rows  :  Like  the  xnd,  then  follow  jo  rows  in 
which  Uic  stitches  that  appear  knitted  are  knitted,  and  thoae  that 
appear  purled  are  purled.  (In  the  first  of  these  30  rows  the  made 
stHnh  is  knitted  together  with  the  stitch  it  bekmgs  to.)  x6o  more 
rows  in  patent  knitting  complete  this  front  piece,  bat  in  the  80th 
row  cast  off  1 1  stitches  for  the  armhole,  and  in  the  last  54  rows 
decrease  9  for  the  neck,  so  that  the  xnd  rib  from  the  ma^^  edges 
the  decrease.  To  effect  this  the  stitch  following  the  xnd  rib  in  the 
let  of  these  54  rows  must  be  knitted  together  with  the  next  stitch  and 
the  made  stitch.  In  the  2nd  row  these  stitches  (after  having  brought 
the  cotton  forward)  will  be  slipped.  In  the  3rd  row  the  stitches  of 
the  xnd  rib  are  slipped  as  if  for  purling,  then  knit  together  the 
slipped  stitches  and  the  made  stitclM  and  pass  the  slipped  stitch 
over,  then  follow  3  rows  without  any  decrease.  Tnc  buttonholes  are 
made  in  the  80th,  126th,  lyxnd,  2itth,  264th,  and  310th  rows  as 
follows  : — After  the  xnd  rib  from  the  front  cast  off  12  stitches  and 
cast  on  12  in  the  next  row.  The  left  side  is  knitted  in  the  same 
way,  but  in  reversed  order.  The  back  is  begun  from  the  lower  edge 
with  170  stitches,  and  knotted  in  the  same  pattern  as  the  front  for 
no  rows,  then  220  rows  without  increase  or  decrease  in  patent 
knitting.  In  the  remaining  60  rows  decrease  once  on  each  side  in 
every  6  rows  (for  the  shoulders),  then  join  the  parts  together  with 
overcast  stitches,  and  work  round  the  vest  a  crocheted  row  as 
follows  : — X  double  with  3  chain  between  in  the  next  stitch,  miss  i ; 
repeat.  Sew  the  buttons  down  the  left  side. 

484 and 485. — Bobdebs  fob  Tbihkikg  Childbek’s  Dbbsses. 

484.  Ground  at  bhuA  Java  cloth  to  be  embroidered  in  the  same 
stitches  with  brown,  bine,  and  yellow  floss  silk. 

485.  On  a  grounid  of  rough  linen.  Work  the  design  with  blue 
and  red  thread  in  Holbein  and  Vienna  cross  stitch,  and  unravel  the 
linen  to  form  a  fringe. 

486. — Silk  Tie. 

Cravat  of  navy  blue  silk,  with  pointed  ends,  embroidered  over 
white  net  from  pattern  given  in  illustration,  with  bright-coloured 
silks  and  gold  thread. 
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WO  questions  seem  to  prevail  at 
present  in  the  millinery  and  dress- 
making  world :  what  sort  of  jackets 
or  mantles  will  be  worn  ?  and  what 
sort  of  bonnets  and  hats  ?  With  a  view  to 
answering  the  first  of  these  I  spent  an  hour 
in  Messrs.  Jay’s  far-famed  Mourning 
Warehouse,  Regent-street,  where  the 
newest  things  are  always  to  be  seen,  and  I 

W  find  that  the  most  fashionable  form  of 
mantle  for  the  present  season  is  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  fichu  and  the  dolman.  At  the  back 
this  garment  forms  a  cape,  coming  down  over  the  arms 
to  form  a  simulated  sleeve  like  that  of  a  dolman.  In 
front  there  are  rather  long  ends.  All  the  edges  are 
I  richly  trimmed  with  lace  or  fringe,  and  similar  trimming 
surrounds  the  neck.  Sicilienne  is  the  favourite  material 
for  these  confections.  One  model  had  a  back  set  in 
like  insertion,  consisting  of  transparent  material  re¬ 
sembling  pekin,  with  perpendicular  rows  of  jet.  The 
dolman  sleeve  of  this  was  particularly  pretty,  being 
'  loosely  gathered  at  the  back,  the  fulness  being  fastened 
together  by  a  bow  of  ribbon.  Another  pretty  model, 
suitable  for  a  young  girl,  had  ends  at  the  back,  pointed 
towards  the  middle,  and  rounded  off  at  the  sides.  All 
the  edges  were  trimmed  with  gathered  lace,  with  a 
heading  of  jet  passementerie.  This  model  was  lined 
throughout  with  cardinal. 

A  very  handsome  mantle  was  heavily  trimmed  with 
jet  and  pleated  black  Breton  lace  ;  long  ends  in  front. 
.  In  common  with  all  the  new  shapes,  this  is  made  very 
high  in  the  neck — a  most  becoming  arrangement — and 
is  finished  with  a  stand-up  frill  of  Breton  lace. 

^  An  exquisite  model  was  completely  covered  with 
embroidery  in  jet  and  chenille.  The  long  ends  in  front 
were  also  covered  with  embroidery  of  the  same  kind. 
A  very  handsome  crimped  fringe  followed  all  the 
outlines.  This  fringe  is  now  more  fashionable  than 
that  composed  of  silk.  The  price  of  the  fichu-cape  I 
have  just  described  is  32  guineas.  The  material  is 
Sicilienne.  * 

Another,  very  pretty  and  peculiarly  becoming,  had 
a  kind  of  pointed  arrangement  on  the  chest  composed 
entirely  of  quilled  lace,  forming  a  protection  to  the 
chest,  and  particularly  suitable  for  a  slight  figure. 
Jackets  will  still  be  worn,  though  not  so  fashionable  as 
the  newer  shapes  I  have  desaibed.  I  saw  one  of  these 
in  black  silk,  tight  at  the  back,  shaped  to  the  figure  in 


front,  trimmed  with  closely-pleated  lace,  jet  passe¬ 
menterie,  and  fringe. 

A  novelty  in  ulsters  has  a  hood  forming  a  jockey 
cap,  with  flaps  which  protect  the  ears. 

Among  the  new  materials  produced  this  season  by 
Messrs.  Jay  is  the  Cyprus  crape,  a  woollen  material 
closely  resembling  crape.  It  costs  3s.  the  yard.  A 
similar  imitation  in  cotton  costs  Is.  A  new  and  very 
soft  and  fine  make  of  Indian  cashmere  is  15s.  a  yard, 
^6  inches  wide.  This  would  wear  almost  endlessly 
and  never  lose  its  colour.  It  is  so  soft  that  whole 
yards  of  it  may  be  drawn  through  a  ring,  a  fact  that 
proves  the  material  will  not  crease.  It  is  much  worn 
by  the  best-dressed  people  in  Paris  because  it  drapes  so 
exquisitely.  The  crepe  des  Indes  will  be  a  boon  to 
many  a  lady  who  is  obliged  to  wear  deep  mourning  in 
hot  weather,  being  soft,  cool,  light,  and  yet  deepest 
black.  The  price  is  6s.  the  yard,  48  inches  wide.  An 
extremely  cheap  material  is  cachemirette,  all  wool,  and 
consequently  a  good  black.  It  costs  is.  a  yard,  and  is 
27  inches  wide.  Orders  for  this  material  should  be 
sent  in  at  once,  as,  though  Messrs.  Jay  have  a  large 
quantity  of  it,  it  is  going  very  rapidly.  Embroidered 
satin  for  vests  is  sold  in  the  piece,  just  sufficient  for 
making  one  of  the  waistcoats  so  much  worn  with 
the  Louis  XV.  casaques,  together  with  sufficient  to 
trim  the  sleeves  and  embroidered  rounds  for  the  buttons. 
The  price  is  two  guineas. 

There  is  the  usual  large  variety  of  ready-made 
costumes  which  makes  this  establishment  so  invaluable 
to  those  who  require  to  be  fitted  out  immediately  ather 
for  deep  mourning  or  second  mourning.  A  costume 
of  the  cachenurette  I  mentioned  above  costs  2 1  guineas, 
silk-trimmed.  The  wear  of  this  material  is  guaranteed. 
The  prices  of  silk  costumes  begin  at  4|  guineas. 
Evening  grenadines,  ready  made,  cost  3|  guineas. 
Others,  of  a  charming  material  called  mousseline-de- 
soie,  cost  seven.  These  are  very  fully  and  prettily 
trimmed.  1  was  shown  a  walking  dress  which  was 
copied  from  that  worn  by  the  Duchess  of  C!onnaught 
in  starting  on  her  wedding  trip.  It  was  of  cashmere 
trimmed  with  pekin,  the  simulated  tablier  opening  in 
front  over  several  pleats  of  silk.  These  pleats,  as  high 
as  the  knee,  condnue  at  intervals  all  round  the  short 
walking  skirt,  with  trimming  of  pekin  between.  A 
vest  shows  at  the  throat  in  front  above  the  long  jacket, 
and  a  postillion  basque  finishes  the  back. 

Last  month,  in  noticing  the  fabrics  sold  by  Messrs. 
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470- — Lawx  Collar. 


473. — Lace  Kcffle. 


475.— Squabe  CrsuiON. 


474. — Moxookam  (E.  S.) 
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482. — Sleeveless  Uodice 
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Spence  and  Co.,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  there  was 
such  an  embarras  de  rickesse  that  I  omitted  several 
materials  that  it  may  prove  useful  to  my  readers  to 
hear  about.  Among  these  are  various  cashmeres  at 
exceedingly  low  prices.  These  begin  at  is.  o|d.,  at 
which  price  all  the  newest  colours  may  be  had.  The 
width  is  42  inches.  The’prices  gradually  rise  to  ^s.  6d., 
at  which  figure  there  is  an  immense  choice  of  lovely 
colours  and  shades,  dark,  light,  and  medium.  Their 
Coloured  Genoa  Pile  Velveteen,  at  from  3s.  I  id.  to 
4s.  I  id.,  width  27  inches,  is  too  good  an  imitation  of 
silk  velvet  to  be  detected.  The  colours  are  exquisite. 
Coloured  velvets  are  sold  at  the  same,  having  lately 
been  reduced  from  a  higher  price. 

Excellent  substitutes  for  pekin,  with  silk  and  satin 
stripes,  cost  Is.  ll.ld.,  2s.  Ilid.,  and  gs.  I  id.  per 
yard.  The  width  of  these  is  19  inches.  In  colours 
this  beautiful  material  is  an  inch  wider,  and  costs  3s.  l  id. 
The  pekin  gauzes  are  also  charming  summer  materials, 
in  all  colours,  at  6s.  l  id.  the  yard. 

Pompadour  silks  and  gauzes  will  form  quite  a  new 
feature  in  dress  this  season.  They  are  correct  imitations 
of  the  old  brocades  which  the  revolving  wheel  of  fashion 
has  latterly  brought  to  notice  again.  The  prices  range 
upwards  from  2s.  ll^d.  No  words  could  do  justice 
to  the  beauty  of  the  fabrics.  The  gauzes  are  light  as 
cobwebs  and  yet  as  strong  as  good  silk  grenadine.  They 
are  very  soft,  and  are  studded  over  with  little  roses. 
Others  ate  self-coloured  in  delicate  shades.  I  notice  a 
white  velveteen  at  2s.  Hid.  that  would  make  delightful 
dresses  for  children,  to  be  worn  at  weddings  or  chil¬ 
dren’s  garden  parties. 

Mr.  S.  Amery,  7,  High-street,  Clapham,  S.W., 
is  selling  excellent  cashmere  at  is.  Ilid.  per  yard, 
42  inches  wide,  in  pale  colours  suitable  for  brides¬ 
maids,  for  whom  the  book-muslin  era  has  long  gone 
by.  His  All-wool  Beiges  are  good  value  at  ll^d.  per 
yard.  Washing  Alpacas,  26  inches  wide,  and  8|d. 
a  yard,  are  a  novelty.  It  is  a  pretty  material,  and 
some  of  the  colours  are  very  good.  His  Washing 
Lawns  in  grey,  pink,  &c.,  may  also  be  recommended. 
They  are  23  inches  wide,  and  are  3|d.  per  yard. 
Washing  Matelasse  is  a  pretty  material,  in  which 
various  colours  are  unobtrusively  mingled  with  good 
effect.  Mr.  Amery  sells  an  untearable  grenadine  at 
1 1  id.  Among  some  washing  prints  in  French  fast 
colours  I  observe  a  very  pretty  mixture  of  grey,  black, 
white,  and  crimson. 

The  hose  sold  by  Messrs.  Jevons  and  Mellor, 
WoRCESTER-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM,  is  thoroughly 
worthy  of  recommendation.  The  taste  shown  in 
suiting  the  colour  of  the  clocks  to  that  of  the  stocking 


is  superior.  The  prices  are :  narrow-ribbed  Bal- 
briggan,  3s.  5d. ;  Random  Mixture  Balbriggan,  3s.  5d. ; 
Brown  Balbriggan,  with  embroidered  fronts  (very  pretty 
stockings),  2s.  lod. ;  and  Black  Balbriggan,  with  em¬ 
broidered  coloured  silk  clocks,  3s. 

A  word  to  remind  our  readers  that  a  well-fitting 
corset  is  a  good  investment  before  the  dressmaker 
begins  to  fit  them  out  for  the  tardy  fine  weather. 
Izod’s  corsets  display  a  good  figure  to  advantage,  and 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  one. 

In  the  long  days  now  approaching  us  it  is  pleasant  to 
have  a  pretty,  light,  and  graceful  “  wrap”  for  the  head, 
especially  to  those  who  sit  out  of  doois  and  like  to 
enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  air  and  the  beauty  of  the 
evening  to  the  latest  moment.  To  these — old  and 
young — the  models  given  in  our  illustrations  45 1  and 
452  will  commend  themselves.  The  first  is  really 
warm  and  comfortable  ;  the  second  is  lighter,  but  more 
becoming.  Both  are  easily  made  and  are  pleasant  in  the 
working.  No.  453  gives  the  pattern  of  a  ladylike  and 
simple  dress  (Fig.  l),  simple  for  almost  any  material. 

Fig.  2  has  the  pretty  waistcoat  bodice  and  the  con¬ 
venient  walking-length  skirt.  No.  454  will  be  found 
an  excellent  model  for  a  travelling  dress  in  some  dark 
colour,  and  made  with  some  less  expensive  trimming 
than  pekiu — corduroy  for  instance.  Our  artist  has 
placed  two  birds  on  the  bonnet  to  the  left  in  illustra¬ 
tion  455,  but  I  hope  that  none  of  our  readers  will  copy 
this  portion  of  our  model.  Fig.  2  gives  an  excellent  I 
shape  for  bonnets  for  elderly  ladies.  Fig.  3  needs  a 
young  face  and  prettily-formed  ear  and  chin.  In  illus¬ 
tration  456  our  readers  will  find  some  very  useful  [ 
models  for  caps,  fichus^  and  lingerie.  There  are 
always  prospective  brides  to  be  catered  for,  and  I  hope 
some  of  these  may  find  the  models  given  in  illustrations 
461  and  465  to  their  liking.  Fig.  I,  in  the  former, 
supplies  a  capital  model  for  renovating  a  dress  that  may  | 
have  become  shabby  down  the  front,  and  also  an  ex-  i 
cellent  mode  of  converting  two  half-worn  dresses  ol 
harmonious  tints  into  one  complete  and  fashionable 
costume :  a  brown  silk  skirt,  for  example,  with  a 
tussore  tablier,  brown  silk  bodice,  and  tussore  sleeves. 

Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler,  at  their  Irish  Ware¬ 
house,  147,  Regent-street,  show  a  greater  variety  of 
goods  than  usual.  Poplins,  of  course,  are  seen  here  in 
every  make,  and  added  to  the  rest  there  is  an  “  Im¬ 
perial”  poplin  which  is  as  soft  and  pliable  as  cashmere. 
This  is  produced  specially  for  summer  wear,  and  is  | 
made  in  all  the  newest  colours.  A  novelty  is  the  printed  ^ 
linen  table-covers  in  rich  Oriental  designs,  with  all  : 
the  effectiveness  of  embroidery  in  crewels.  Messrs,  j 
Inglis  and  Unckler’s  Irish  table-linen  is  calculated  to  | 
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be  the  joy  of  a  good  housewife’s  heart.  They  also  sell 
a  handsome  ribbon  scarf  in  ail  the  fashionable  colours, 
with  the  edge  made  fast  like  that  of  ribbon. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  in  answer  to  the  second  of 
the  two  questions  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article — What  bonnets  and  hats  are  worn  ?  Bonnets 
a  little  larger  than  last  year.  Hats  large  and  with 
erratic  brims,  turning  up  and  turning  down  in  unex¬ 
pected  places,  but  immensely  becoming.  Miss  Kate 
Mather,  35,  Wig  more-street,  has  Just  returned 
from  Paris  with  her  Easter  novelties  in  bonnets  and 
hats,  and  they  are  well  worth  a  visit.  One,  a  white 
chip,  is  a  perfectly  delicious  bridesmaid’s  bonnet.  It  is, 
in  fact,  almost  bridal,  but  as  bridesmaids  are  now  to 
be  all  in  white,  after  the  fashion  set  by  those  of  the 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  this  lovely  bonnet  is  the  very 
thing  to  be  worn  with  white  cashmere  dresses,  trimmed 
with  white  broche  or  Sicilienne.  The  brim  is  lined 
with  white  plush,  one  of  the  most  becoming  textures 
made.  The  crown  is  soft,  and  consists  of  white  chenille 
gauze,  and  three  ostrich  tips  fall  over  the  front  of  the 
brim  on  the  left  side  and  rest  on  the  hair.  Soft  crowns 
are  very  fashionable.  A  black  chip  has  a  soft  crown 
in  cardinal  gauze.  The  brim  is  lined  with  velvet,  and 
above  it  is  a  bow  of  rich  lace  and  a  lovely  tea-rose.  A 
very  pretty  and  ladylike  bonnet  is  made  of  the  finest 
silk  grenadine,  with  long  strings  of  the  same.  A 


wreath  of  jet  flowers  encircles  the  front,  and  the  love¬ 
liest  and  most  natural  tea-rose,  with  lovely  leaves,  that 
I  ever  saw,  is  placed  on  one  side.  Miss  Mather  has 
also  a  lovely  bonnet  of  real  moss  of  the  most  beautiful 
kind,  so  beautifully  dried  that  the  natural  sheeny  gloss 
that  makes  moss  so  lovely  is  preserved.  A  bunch  of 
scented  violets  is  tucked  in  at  one  side  of  the  fronL 
When  on  the  head,  nothing  but  moss  and  violets  shows. 
A  very  pretty  and  becoming  black  chip  has  the  brim 
turned  partly  up  in  front  at  one  side,  but  not  at  the 
other.  Under  the  part  turned  up  is  a  rose  with 
foliage. 

The  little  caps  of  India  muslin,  lisse,  or  the  soft  and 
pretty  mousseline-de-soie,  trimmed  with  pleated  Breton 
lace  and  the  pretty  variegated  ribbons  now  in  vogue, 
are  in  variety  here.  An  exquisite  one  has  the  crown 
of  peacock-blue  velvet,  with  pleated  Breton  lace  all 
round  it  and  a  perfectly  natural  branch  of  apple-blossoms 
in  the  front,  the  texture  of  the  leaves  imitating  even 
the  almost  transparent  delicacy  of  the  natural  blossom. 
Here,  too,  I  saw  that  rare  article  a  real  old  lady’s 
bonnet  of  black  satin,  lace,  feather  tips,  and  spray  of 
lilac,  coming  down  comfortably  over  the  ears  and 
covering  the  back  of  the  head  well — a  perfect  protection 
against  neuralgia,  and  yet  as  light  as  -iny  of  the  dainty 
coifiures  I  have  been  describing. 

Humming-Bird. 
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§S  the  rose  the  queen  of  flowers  ?  Some 
few  years  ago  there  could  have  been 
but  one  answer  given  to  this  inquiry. 
The  rose  by  universal  consent  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  type  of  floral 
beauty,  and  to  hold  the  high  position 
unapproached — perhaps  unapproachable. 
Of  late,  however,  the  long-admitted  favourite 
has  found  several  competitors,  and  not  a  few 
persons  interested  in  gardening  are  to  be  met 
fi  with  who  hesitate  to  concede  to  her  the  pre- 
l  eminence  she  once  enjoyed.  We  confess  to  have 
ao  sympathy  with  them.  In  our  opinion  no  class  of 
flowers  can  show  so  many  marks  of  real  beauty  as  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  genus  Rosacae,  under  which  botanists 
class  the  rose.  Elegance  in  form,  endless  variety  in 
form  and  colour,  gracefulness  of  habit,  fragrance  even 
to  a  proverb  exquisite — these  all  combine  to  give  the 
rose  its  queenly  character,  and  to  make  it  beloved  and 


admired  beyond  every  other  flower  at  present  known 
to  cultivation.  Moreover,  its  universality  tends  to 
promote  its  value.  The  range  of  its  geographical 
distribution  is  the  widest  possible.  There  is  hardly  a 
region  in  the  world  where  it  is  not  known.  Parts  of 
South  America  and  Australia  excepted,  it  is  found  in  a 
wild  state  everywhere.  Williamson  found  Rosa  blonda 
in  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  most  northerly  parts  of 
the  American  continent,  and  Rosa  Hudsoniana  showing 
its  pale  blossoms  on  the  shores  of  a  bay  within  the 
Arctic  circle.  .The  marshy  rice-fields  of  the  Carolinas 
abound  in  varieties,  and  so  do  almost  all  the  Southern 
States.  Travellers  tell  us  how,  on  gala  days,  the  pretty 
creole  girls  of  Georgia  decorate  their  jet  black  hair 
with  the  pure  white  blossoms  of  Rosa  Icevigata.  Hum¬ 
boldt  met  with  Rosa  Montezuma  growing  on  the  loftiest 
peak  of  Cero  Ventoso,  near  the  city  of  San  Pedro,  in 
Mexico.  Passing  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old, 
the  East,  especially  China  and  Japan,  is  singularly  rich 
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in  its  varieties.  The  pretty  Banksian  rose  there  grows  Summer  roses,  so  called  because  they  flower  only 
wild,  and  so  does  another  miniature  variety,  Rosa  once  in  a  season,  generally  during  June  and  July, 

Lawranceana,  which  is  in  blossom  all  the  year  round.  comprise  many  magnificent  varieties,  and  are  espe- 

In  Northern  India  six  different  species  have  been  dis-  cially  valuable  where  single  blossoms  are  required  for  the 

covered,  and  in  Nepanl  two.  Rosa  macrophylla  is  purpose  of  exhibition.  It  is  on  their  account  that  rose 

indigenous  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  Damascene  rose  shows  are  always  held  during  their  too  brief  season  of 

in  the  more  western  parts  of  the  same  continent.  In  summer  flowering  in  June  or  July.  Each  year  brings 

the  Caucasus  are  found  Rosa  centifolia,  R.  ferox,  and  forth  its  list  of  summer  novelties — not  unfrequently* 

R.  pulverulenta.  The  deserts  of  Siberia  furnish  roses,  however,  those  so-called  novelties  are  merely  new  names 

and  so  do  the  cold  and  inhospitable  regions  of  Kamt-  to  old  forms — while  the  old  ones,  which  retain  their 

schatka.  Africa  also  yields  her  contribution.  The  original  names,  find  few  that  can  outrival  them.  ; 

dog  rose,  Rosa  canina,  is  [common  in  Egypt,  and  the  Among  the  best  of  summer  roses  we  may  include  ' 

Abyssinian  rose  preserves  the  name  of  the  country  Brennus,  Blairii,  Coupe  d’Hebe,  Chenedole,  Paul  Perras, 

whence  it  comes.  From  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Madame  Bosanquet,  Fulgens,  and  a  really  new  rose  by  j 

to  the  verge  of  the  great  sandy  desert  the  musk  rose  a  Norwich  grower,  Catherine  Bell.  | 

may  be  seen.  In  Europe  there  is  no  limit  to  the  For  obvious  reasons,  where  the  garden  is  of  limited 
habitat  of  this  lovely  flower.  In  Iceland,  where  extent  it  is  not  desirable  to  devote  more  than  a  very 

botanists  tell  us  only  sixty  distinct  plants  are  known,  small  space  to  roses  of  this  class.  Perennials  that  will 

the  rose  is  one — viz.,  R.  spinocissima,  commonly  flower  continuously,  or  at  any  rate  several  times  in  the 

known  as  the  Scotch  rose.  The  delicate  little  Rosa  course  of  the  year,  are  far  more  valuable.  Besides,  in  f 

maialis  spreads  over  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  perennials  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  form  and  colouring,  j 

while  R.  rubella,  with  its  bright  red  blossoms,  peeps  With  a  good  selection  of  sorts  and  proper  management, 

through  the  moss  and  snow  of  Lapland.  Central  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  shortly,  roses  of  this  I 

Europe  has  its  roses,  of  which  the  Alpine  variety  is  the  class  out  of  doors  can  be  had  in  blossom  from  early 

best  known.  Rosa  sempervirens  is  common  throughout  spring  until  winter  comes  again:  indeed,  all  the  year 

Southern  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  round,  so  long  as  the  frost  is  not  too  severe  to  injure 

In  France  Dr.  Candolle  enumerates  seventeen  indi-  them,  and  if  not  in  scent,  certainly  in  form  and  colour-  j 

genous  varieties,  and  in  our  own  island  there  are  ingi  they  are  greatly  superior  to  all  others.  ^ 

generally  reported  to  be  ten.  It  may  assist  our  readers  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 

Such  being  the  case,  it  can  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  of  the  different  families  of  roses  and  of  the  cultivation 

wonder  that  a  plant  of  admitted  loveliness,  which  suited  to  each  individual,  which  is  greatly  dependent 

accommodates  itself  to  so  great  a  variety  of  situation  upon  family,  if  we  offer  some  few  remarks  on  parentage  [ 
and  of  climate,  should  have  created  a  more  than  ordi-  under  the  foregoing  headr. 

nary  interest  among  cultivators.  In  their  hands  the  Of  the  Scotch  or  Barnet  roses  there  is  a  very  large  I 
native  wild  varieties  to  which  we  have  alluded  have  family.  Mr.  Sabine  groups  them  according  to  their  I 

become  the  parents  of  the  different  families  yielding  colour — double  white,  double  yellow,  double  blush, 

those  splendid  specimens  which  decorate  the  tables  at  &c.,  &c.,  the  old  maiden  blush  being  of  this  sort, 

our  different  flower-shows  and  command  such  uni-  The.se  Scotch  roses  are  generally  of  robust  habit,  and  j 

versal  admiration.  Useful  though  it  must  be,  espe-  form  good  hedges  ;  those  that  are  evergreen  are  admir-  j 

dally  to  the  propagator  in  determining  the  constitution  able  climbers,  and  are  most  useful  in  covering  blank  i 

of  the  parent,  to  trace  out  the  native  habitat,  it  would  walls  and  for  arches.  The  following,  commonly  t 

be  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  enter  further  into  the  called  Ayrshire  roses,  are  all  good  : — Alice  Grey,  an 

natural  history  of  this  most  interesting  flower.  Every  elegant  creamy  blush ;  Dundee  rambler,  white,  tinged 

practical  purpose  will  be  answered  if  we  consider  roses,  with  pink  ;  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  pure  white  ;  Ruga,  i 

in  the  first  place,  under  that  twofold  division  which  pale  flesh  colour,  very  sweet-scented.  There  is  also  ; 

marks  their  term  of  blossoming,  as  summer  roses  and  another  variety,  a  very  free  grower,  but  we  have  some  | 

perpetuals,  and  then  classify  them  according  to  their  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  blossom.  In  the  catalogues  it  ^ 

parentage  under  the  following  heads  ; — Scotch  roses,  is  variously  named  Fortune’s  Yellow  or  the  Beauty  of 

evergreen  and  perpetuals.  Bourbon  roses,  the  Bankian,  Glazenwood.  The  foliage  is  good  and  the  flower 

the  Boursault,  the  Chinese,  including  the  tea-scented  attractive,  for  they  are  of  a  coppery  yellow  colour 

varieties :  Noisette  roses,  Austrian  briars,  moss  and  flaked  with  crimson, 

pompon  roses.  (To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


MARK  MEETS  HIS  ENEMY. 


tN  order  to  visit  Milly  as  often  as  was 
allowed  Miss  Vernon  remained  near, 
though  with  little  benefit  or  comfort 
to  either  ;  and  Mark,  whom  business 
had  called  home,  returned  in  a  few 
lys  with  startling  news  for  his  aunt. 

“  Going  abroad  again,  Mark !  These 
Y/Jr  f  changes  harass  me  to  death  !”  said  Miss 
U  Vernon  ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  small  com- 

1  forts  and  cosinesses  that  had  brightened  her  life 
had  vanished  with  Mark’s  happiness.  As  we  have  said, 
the  lesser  personages  in  a  great  tragedy  must  suffer  these 
things,  and  no  doubt  it  was  disappointing  to  the 
musician  when  Hamlet  took  away  his  recorder. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear,”  he  said,  looking  down 
at  her  as  she  sat,  and  putting  a  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
He  had  been  very  gentle  and  submissive  of  late,  so  he 
had  experienced  the  usual  fate  of  the  strong  at  the 
hands  of  the  weak — as  he  gave  less  to  complain  of  he 
heard  more  complaints.  “  I  am  very  sorry.  You  should 
be  spared  all  the  trouble  if  I  could  manage  it,  but  I 
can’t.  I  must  go  myself  to  Malta.  I  think  that  man 
must  have  the  missing  link.  They  tell  me  he  lies  very 
ill  at  Valetta.’’ 

“  But  the  lawyers  are  seeing  about  it.  You  told  me 
they  were  sending  to  Malta.” 

“  Yes,  but  there  are  questions  I  must  ask  myself.” 
Mark  turned  away,  and  began  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  for  awhile  in  silence  till  he  suddenly  stood 
still  before  Miss  Vernon  again. 

“  She  said  nothing  to  you  when  you  saw  her  last 
he  asked  abruptly. 

“  No ;  she  hardly  speaks  ;  she  seems  stupefied.” 
Miss  Vernon  hesitated,  for  she  had  written  and  told 
him  all  about  that  visit.  Did  he  want  it  repeated  ?  No  ; 
he  only  gave  a  little  sigh  and  changed  the  subject,  and 
very  soon  he  was  on  his  way  home  again.  There  was 
much  for  him  to  do  on  the  eve  of  his  departure — a  poor 
paralytic  was  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital,  endless  di¬ 
rections  to  be  given  to  his  lieutenant  John,  a  battle  to 
be  fought  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  men,  to  whom  he 
was  giving  for  the  sixth  time  “  one  chance  more,”  and 
whom  John  wanted  to  dismiss  summarily.  Mark  Ver¬ 
non  went  into  it  all  earnestly,  but  with  an  effort  that 
would  have  made  John  yield  more  readily  had  he  known 
-of  it ;  anyhow,  Mark  gained  the  ^ctory  at  last,  and 


next  day  found  him  hastening  towards  South¬ 
ampton. 

Not  many  months  before  brave  men  had  gone  that 
way  when  the  Ripon  or  the  Orinoco  swept  out  of  the 
Channel — brave  men  who  were  never  fated  to  see  their 
English  home  again.  Mark  thought  of  them  as  his 
boat  sped  on — thought  of  the  bright  hopes  crushed, 
the  loving  hearts  left  desolate,  the  many  mourners 
in  the  land  he  left  behind. 

“  Suffer — suffer  !”  was  that  life’s  teaching  to  them 
all  ?  “  Love,  hope,  be  gallant,  beautiful,  and  gay, 

that  you  may  suffer  the  more  and  cause  more  pain. 
That  is  the  only  price  for  all  that  man  may  be.” 

The  journey  was  prosperous  and  quick,  but  it  seemed 
long  to  Mark ;  he  might  have  been  months  away  from 
home  when  'the  bright  evening  light  showed  him  at 
last  the  forts  and  ramparts  of  Valetta. 

The  sky  all  round  was  deeply  blue,  and  the  sea 
almost  as  tenderly  tinted  ;  the  red  sun  was  near  its  set¬ 
ting,  and  the  light  fell  upon  the  dazzling  rock,  white 
as  a  snowy  mountain,  with  the  forts  and  low-roofed 
buildings  and  batteries  above  that  all  seemed  part  of 
the  solid  stone. 

They  entered  the  harbour  ;  boats  were  darting  about 
in  the  water ;  swarthy  men  with  bright-coloured  caps 
and  sashes  made  patches  of  colour  here  and  there ; 
crowds  of  boats  with  white  awnings  were  rocking  on 
the  waves,  looking  like  a  camp  upon  the  sea ;  the 
boatmen  were  swarming  round  the  steamer,  screaming 
and  disputing  in  a  strange  mixture  of  languages.  It 
was  a  gay,  exciting  scene,  and  meanwhile  the  tiers  of 
bastions,  the  castled  walls,  the  stone  curtains,  were 
rising  nearer  and  clearer. 

Mark  found  himself  landed  at  last,  and  standing  in  a 
sort  of  bewilderment ;  various  men  were  snatching  at 
his  portmanteau,  beggars  were  whining  about  their 
having  “  no  mangiare,”  and  the  ground  beneath  him 
seemed  to  be  swaying  and  shifting  like  the  ship. 

At  last  he  allowed  a  gipsy-coloured  fellow,  who 
addressed  him  in  something  like  Engl’sh,  to  get  pos¬ 
session-  of  the  coveted  luggage ;  desin.  g  first  to  be 
conducted  to  the  nearest  hotel  to  deposit  his  posses¬ 
sions,  and  then  to  the  house  where  Saltire  was  lying. 
He  had  obtained  the  address  from  Mr.  Adamson’s 
office,  and  also  the  information  that  the  good  solicitor 
was  already  in  Malta. 

Indeed,  the  news  of  Saltire’s  dangerous  condition  had 
occasioned  his  faithful  friend  no  little  distress  that  the 
young  man  should  be  **out  there”  dying,  perhaps 
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among  strangers,  had  so  worked  upon  Mr.  Adamson’s 
feelings  that  he  made  what  excuse  he  could  on  account 
of  business,  and  startled  the  patient  one  day  by  ap¬ 
pearing  unannounced  at  his  bedside. 

SufTering  had  altered  Sir  Harry,  as  it  daily  alters 
better  men ;  thin,  haggard,  and  worn,  he  looked 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  his  former  self  as  he  lay  asleep . 
but  when  he  woke  and  recognised  his  old  friend  the 
surprise  brought  a  flush  to  his  face,  and  then  a  smile 
and  look  of  amusement  in  his  eyes  restored  the  man 
that  Adamson  had  always  known,  and,  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing  hateful  in  him,  loved. 

“  Well,”  Saltire  began  when  he  found  breath 
enough  to  speak,  never  let  the  world  rail  against 
friendship  again !  Is  that  really  yourself,  Adamson  ? 
But  I  need  not  ask  :  you  have  too  much  practical  good 
sense  to  appear  as  a  ghost.” 

The  voice  was  faint  and  hoarse  enough ;  the  hand  he 
held  out  was  a  mere  skeleton,  and  Adamson’s  eyes  filled 
as  he  pressed  it. 

«  Don’t  bewail  me !”  said  Saltire  in  an  odd  sort  of 
way,  **  for  I  am  bewailing  myself.  It’s  all  over  with 
me,  old  fellow  ;  the  Russians  have  done  for  my  lungs, 
it  appears ;  the  doctors  say  so,  and  they  mustn’t  be 
contradicted.  I’m  going  fast.” 

That  seemed  to  have  tired  him ;  he  shut  his  eyes 
I  and  remained  still  for  some  time,  though  he  held 

Anderson’s  hand  in  a  tight  clasp. 

By-and-by  he  looked  up,  and  said  in  another  tone — 
**  I  like  to  feel  you  here ;  a  human  hand,  a  human 
heart,  near  me  at  last.  A  little  more  pity  now  I  shall 
never  know  any  more — never  any  more,”  he  repeated 
softly,  as  if  he  wished  to  realise  the  words. 

**  For  Heaven’s  sake.  Saltire  !”  Adamson  was  begin¬ 
ning  in  an  agitated  voice,  but  he  was  stopped  by  the 
old  mocking  smile,  or  the  ghost  of  it,  on  the  pale  lips. 

“  Bad  taste  to  speak  to  me  of  Heaven  !” 

The  other  gave  him  an  imploring  look. 

“  Mayn’t  I  torture  you  now  ?”  said  Saltire,  with 
something  of  the  winning  persuasion  that  used  to 
characterise  him.  “  It  is  for  the  last  time,  you  know, 
and  it’s  mere  force  of  habit.  I  always  did.  I  say, 
what  a  riddance  I  shall  be  to  you !  Something  like 
having  a  bad  tooth  out,  isn’t  it  ?” 

Then  he  desired  to  '  ave  the  curtains  withdrawn, 
and  lay  for  hours  aft  rwards  watching  the  evening 
lights  and  solemn  night  sky,  and  enduring  the  misery 
of  his  failing  state  in  absolute  silence. 

Brand,  who  had  been  summoned  to  his  master, 
seemed  to  be  nursing  him  devotedly ;  and  Saltire  gave 
little  trouble,  was  quite  uncomplaining,  and  made  few 
requests.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  for  Adamson 


to  do  but  to  sit  quietly  watching  Saltire,  who  took 
no  more  notice  of  him,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  tenderness  of  the  deep  blue  sky,  thinking,  thinking, 
while  sleep  seemed  far  away.  I 

At  last  the  watcher  leaned  forward,  sapng — 

“  What  are  you  looking  at  so.  Saltire  ?” 

“  At  the  past  and  at  the  future,”  he  answered  quietly, 
and  fell  into  silence  again. 

He  had  some  awful  pictures  to  contemplate  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  with  the  greater  night  coming  oa 
fast. 

There  is  a  certain  light  that  sooner  or  later  penetrates 
the  soul  and  throws  into  glaring  distinctness  depths 
never  dreamed  of  before ;  life  has  gone  in  a  confusion 
of  struggles,  joys,  sorrows,  half  unconscious  of  its  own 
significance,  till  at  last  a  sound  thrills  through  every 
noise  and  stills  it — ^the  sound  of  the  river  of  death. 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  those  awful  whispering  waves  j 
stand  the  reluctant  feet,  and  there  comes  a  gleam  re-  | 
fleeted  from  that  river  that  shines  into  the  soul  at  last 
and  reveals  all. 

And  now  that  light  was  shining  on  Saltire — shining  = 
so  strangely,  so  newly,  that  he  could  but  shrink  back  ‘ 
appalled. 

And  this  was  the  revelation — irrevocable  ruin  !  He  ! 
had  become  a  being  that  had  so  far  missed  its  purposed  . 
end  and  lost  its  nobleness.  Irrevocable  !  That  is  the  ^ 
stamp  of  the  past,  the  most  terrific  to  weak,  incon¬ 
sistent  man.  The  deed  was  done  so  slightly,  so 
thoughtlessly,  and  now  it  can  never  cease  to  be  ;  it  will 
last  on  and  on  for  ever,  the  doer’s  master  now,  sharing 
his  immortality.  ^ 

Is  there  not  a  strange  fascination  in  a  dream,  because  , 
we  can  wake  from  it  and  the  seeming  past  vanishes  i  , 
It  is  soothing  to  escape,  even  in  fancy,  from  the  tyranny 
of  what  has  been. 

What.would  Saltire  have  given  for  such  escape  ?  He 
stifled  a  groan  and  answered  the  watchers  lightly,  but  1 
then  he  must  go  back  again  and  trace  the  days  gone  by  I 
and  live  through  it  all  in  this  new  light  over  and  over  I 
again,  and  find  how  unspeakably  earnest  life  looks  at 
last  to  those  who  have  used  it  like  a  toy.  Thus  many 
phantoms  gathered  round  his  pillow,  and  wailings  none 
else  heard  were  in  his  ears,  so  that  he  smiled  half 
scornfully  when  they  spoke  to  him  of  rest.  So  it  went  j 
on  day  by  day ;  the  struggle  for  life  grew  harder,  his 
strength  ebbed  visibly,  but  the  fixed  gaze,  the  look  of 
speechless  anguish  in  his  great  bright  eyes,  never 
changed. 

The  man  was  hopeless. 

They  were  sitting  by  him  very  quietly  one  evening,  I 
and  the  sound  of  the  terrible  river  was  very  loud  in  his  i 
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ears  ;  he  knew  that  the  great  struggle,  the  supreme 
pang,  drew  near.  He  had  nof spoken  since  the  morning, 
he  had  never  said  anything  of  what  was  in  his  heart. 
Adamson  shuddered  at  what  he  guessed  was  there. 

Presently  there  came  a  light  tap  at  the  door,  and 
Brand  crept  out  of  the  room,  returning  in  a  minute',  cat¬ 
like  as  ever,  to  whisper  in  Mr.  Adamson’s  ear.  He 
looked  up  surprised,  and  shook  his  head. 

“  It  is  not  possible,”  he  whispered,  glancing  at  Saltire. 

The  valet  crept  out  again,  but  soon  returned  with 
another  message  that  induced  Adamson  to  rise  and 
leave  the  room,  to  go  downstairs  and  speak  with  Mark 
Vernon  below. 

“Mr.  Vernon,’’  he  said,  “however  urgent  your 
business  may  be,  I  beg  you  will  confide  it  to  me.  My 
poor  friend  is  past  attending  to  any  matter.” 

“  One  word,”  pleaded  Vernon.  “  I  have  come  all 
the  way  from  England  for  it ;  let  me  have  one  word 
with  him,  Mr.  Adamson.” 

And  then  he  told  his  tale  in  short,  cold  words,  ex¬ 
plaining  what  brought  him  there,  while  the  listener 
stood  perplexed  and  pained.  This  wronged  man  de¬ 
served  all  consideration  ;  but  what  could  be  done  ? 

“  I  think  he  is  past  noticing  anything  now,”  he  said 
unsteadily.  “  But  you  can  come  upstaits  with  me  and 
see  for  yourself.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  as  quiet  and 
considerate  as  possible.” 

A  few  more  words  only  passed,  for  each  was  feeling 
that  the  time  was  short,  and  they  went  upstairs  to¬ 
gether. 

The  light  had  faded  since  Mark  had  landed  ;  little 
shaded  lamps  were  burning  on  the  stairs,  and  one  had 
been  placed  in  the  sick-room.  Brand  opened  the  door 
softly  as  they  approached,  and  they  stole  in. 

One  glance  at  Saltire  showed  that  the  end,  or  what 
is  called  the  end,  was  near,  and  Mark  Vernon  stood 
still  suddenly  close  by  the  door  in  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  such  a  meeting  brought,  in  the  fading  of  the 
hope  that  had  led  him,  in  a  sudden  compassion  for  the 
sufferer,  that  left  him  no  power  to  move. 

Adamson  resumed  his  seat  without  any  notice  from 
the  patient,  and  by-and-by  the  doctor  came  in  for  a  few 
moments,  but  Saltire  seemed  unconscious  of  his  pre¬ 
sence  too,  and  he  soon  went  away,  shaking  his  head, 
followed  by  Adamson,  who  returned  directly  to  whisper 
to  Vernon — 

“  There  is  no  hope  of  his  rallying ;  but  wait — there 
may  be  a  brightening  at  last.” 

Mark  bent  his  head  silently  and  remained  where  he 
was,  leaning  with  folded  arms  against  the  wall,  while 
Adamson,  fancying  that  Saltire’s  eyes  had  turned 
towards  the  window  once  more,  withdrew  the  curtain. 


which  Brand  had  drawn,  and  let  in  a  sense  of  the  deep 
beauty  of  the  night,  and  then  the  long  watching,  the 
painful  hours,  went  on  again.  Such  hours  all  go 
through  some  time  or  other,  hours  best  left  undescribed, 
when  man  is  helpless  and  expressionless  as  a  panting 
bird  Buttering  out  its  life  at  the  bottom  of  its  cage. 

At  last  there  came  a  clearness  over  the  east — his 
window  looked  towards  the  sunrise — a  brightening,  not 
light  yet,  but  telling  of  light  to  come.  In  that  trans¬ 
parent  clearness,  a  radiance  in  a  radiance,  glittered  a 
star.  As  the  sky  brightened  Saltire  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  brighten  too ;  he  roused  himself,  looked 
round,  and  glanced  at  last  with  a  full  recognition  in 
Mark  Vernon’s  face. 

The  men’s  eyes  met. 

“  Mr.  Vernon  !”  and  there  was  a  ghastly  flicker  of 
the  old  courteous  smile.  “I  did  not  see  you  before.  I 
beg  your  pardon.  It  is  engrossing  business  this  dying.” 

Mark  inclined  his  head.  Could  he  ask  his  question 
now  ?  Ah  !  it  was  never  to  be  asked  at  all ! 

“  I  have  left  a  letter  for  you.  I  cannot  talk  now,” 
he  began,  and  then  gave  a  little  exclamation  of  pain  and 
raised  his  hands  feebly. 

“  Now  it’s  coming !  I’m  slipping  over,”  he  mur¬ 
mured  strangely,  then  glanced  at  Adamson,  whisper¬ 
ing,  “  Thank  you — thank  you.  It’s  the  last  help,”  and 
made  a  sign  to  Vernon  to  come  nearer. 

Mark  obeyed. 

“  You’ve  got  your  revenge,”  Saltire  whispered  faintly, 
“  and  serve  me  right.  Can  you  shake  hands  ?” 

There  was  no  recoil  of  abhorrence  ;  indeed,  he  was 
sorry  for  the  suffering  human  creature ;  but  there 
passed  through  him  some  perception  of  the  bitter 
mockery  of  such  acts,  as  if  they  pretended  to  affect  the 
irrevocable  deed,  or  reconcile  what  was  of  its  nature 
irreconcilable. 

But  what  matter  now  ? 

He  took  the  cold  hand  in  his  and  gently  raised  the 
sufferer’s  head.  Once  more  Saltire’s  eyes  met  his  with 
such  a  wistful  look  ;  then  all  expression  faded  front 
them ;  there  was  a  sigh,  a  little  change,  and  Brand 
started  forward. 

“  Oh  !  he’s  dead  !  he’s  dead  !”  he  cried,  and  burst 
out  sobbing  and  crying  on  the  bed. 

It  was  so.  Saltire  had  passed  away  in  the  arms  of 
one  whom  he  had  wronged,  of  one  who  had  never 
realised  his  wrong  more  deeply  than  when  he  gently 
laid  the  dead  man  down  and  stole  noiselessly  away. 

It  was  all  over,  his  hope — such  hope  as  it  was — 
gone,  but  that  did  not  strike  him  so  much  as  the  strange 
blank  left  by  the  passing  away  of  his  enemy. 

That  afternoon  he  stood  beside  the  bed  again  with 
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Adamson,  and  looked  down  upon  the  face  that  had 
grown  so  calm  and  cold.  Once  more  the  thought  of 
all  that  had  been  came  over  him,  the  suffering  that  no 
change  in  this  man,  no  forgiveness  of  him,  could  touch. 
No  help — no  help  for  it  all,  he  thought,  and  he  almost 
smiled  at  the  recollection  of  his  weak,  wicked  fancy  that 
he  could  wash  out  the  wrong  in  a  bloody  vengeance. 
Now  the  man  lay  dead  before  him,  parted  from  it  all 
by  that  great  gulf,  Mark  could  estimate  the  folly  of 
that  notion  better.  The  changeless  aspect  of  the  past 
once  more  rose,  mocking  at  retribution  and  branding  it 
as  all  unmeaning. 

You  will  remain  here  till  I  have  looked  over  poor 
Saltire’s  papers  ?”  said  Adamson  as  they  left  the  room. 

Mark  bent  his  head,  and  the  other  glanced  at  the 
grave,  sorrowful  face,  and  drew  near  him  in  a  more 
friendly  way. 

“  I  wish  I  could  find  anything  to  help  you.  You  are 
a  good  fellow,  I  know,  and  I  respect  you  for  the  feeling 
you  have  shown.” 

Of  course  he  could  not  understand  what  the  feeling 
was  that  he  was  commending — who  does  ? — and  Mark 
made  him  no  answer. 

“  You  would  not  wish  to  appear  as  a  mourner  at  the 
funeral  ?’’  pursued  poor  Mr.  Adamson  in  a  hesitating  way. 

“  I  do  not  mourn  for  him,”  returned  Mark  quietly, 
and  turned  away,  adding  to  himself,  “  Is  it  not  better 
for  himself  that  he  should  be  harmless  ?  Yes,  it  is  well 
for  him  to  die,  though  it  does  no  good  to  me.” 


That  was  the  thought  that  haunted  him  now,  that 
was  still  whispering  in  his  ear,  as  he  stood  by  the 
window  waiting  to  see  Saltire’s  funeral  go  past.  The 
long  thrilling  roll  of  the  muffled  drum,  the  sound  that 
is  like  no  other  sound,  struck  strangely  on  his  ear. 
The  soldiers  in  the  fort  had  turned  out  to  bury  Saltire. 
Mark  looked  down  on  them  marching  through  the 
sunshine  on  either  side  the  coffln.  He  noted  the  un¬ 
ridden  steed,  the  idle  sword,  while  still  the  drums  kept 
sounding.  What  a  glittering  sight  it  was ! — how 
pompous  and  martial,  and  all  for  such  a  quiet  thing  as 
death  !  There  might  have  been  something  gay  in  the 
scene  only  that  the  drums  spoke  so  of  death — death — 
only  death — and  kept  themselves  and  the  one  shudder¬ 
ing  thought  so  prominent. 

They  went  on  out  of  sight,  and  by-and-by  he  heard 
the  rattle  of  the  guns  over  the  grave,  the  loud,  trium¬ 
phant  music  as  the  soldiers  returned,  and  through  it  he 
was  thinking  of  that  struggle  in  the  night,  the  eyes  that 
had  looked  so  full  of  horror,  the  feeble  grasp  of  the 
hand,  when  that  man  was  dying.  The  glitter  and  the 
pageant,  the  glory  and  the  crime,  and  the  unhappy 
human  creature  seen  through  it  all,  seemed  all  discord 
and  hideous  mockery,  till  the  great  pitifulness  of  his 
nature  woke  and  stirred  within  him. 

He  pitied,  and  still  he  could  not  mourn,  and  still 
inexorable  truth  spoke  out  within  him,  “It  is  better 
that  this  man  should  die.” 

But  the  letter  left  for  Mark  could  nowhere  be  found. 


XI. — JOANNA  BAILUE. 


S  a  rule,  Scotchwomen  are  orderly, 
prim,  and  precise  ;  this  character 
was  even  more  applicable  to  the 
Scotchwomen  of  the  last  century 
than  to  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  Mrs.  Grizzles  and  Mrs.  Bettys, 
who  are  so  admirably  hit  off  in  Miss  Per¬ 
rier’s  clever  novels,  are  provincial  to  the  core^ 
descendants  of  the  Covenanters,  great-grand¬ 
daughters  of  the  “  gude  housewives”  of  John 
Knox’s  congregations,  amusingly  narrow¬ 
minded,  shocked  at  the  vanities  of  fashionable 
life,  and  regarding  play-acting  and  play-actors 
as  agents  of  Beelzebub  ;  simplicity  in  every¬ 
thing — in  worship — in  dress — in  manners — was  upheld; 
an  organ  was  the  “  deevil’s  kist  of  whistles,”  and  woe 


betide  the  lass  who,  like  Jean  Glover,  ran  away  with 
a  strolling  player  laddie.  It  often  happens  that  a  general 
rule  holds  good  for  a  long  time,  and  then  breaks  down 
completely,  like  ice  which  has  been  skated  on  for  many 
days,  but  which  all  of  a  sudden  collapses,  softens,  and 
shows  that  too  much  freedom  cannot  be  taken  with  it. 
The  Scotch  are  not  a  dramatic  people,  neither  are 
Scotchwomen  often  bitten  with  a  mania  for  the  stage, 
yet  the  only  woman  who  has  ever  written  a  creditable 
tragedy  was  a  Scotch  minister’s  daughter.  “  Women,” 
says  Byron  in  his  Diary,  “  except  Joanna  Baillie,  cannot 
write  tragedy  ;  they  have  not  seen  enough  or  felt  enough 
of  life  for  it.”  The  exception  was  a  remarkable  one, 
made  in  favour  of  a  simple-minded  old  maid  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  Presbyterian  atmosphere,  and  who, 
after  a  lengthened  though  monotonous  residence  ia 
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Englaad,  appeared  at  Auld  Reekie  speaking  with  a 
broader  accent  than  ever,  and  who  was  as  thoroughly 
Scotch  in  language,  manners,  and  feeling  as  Jeanie 
Deans  herself. 

In  the  autumn  of  1762,  at  the  manse  of  Both  well, 
in  Lanarkshire,  twin  daughters  were  prematurely  born. 
The  minister.  Dr.  James  Baillie,  and  his  wife  looked 
wistfully  at  the  two  delicate  little  bairns  which  had  been 
given  to  them.  One  frail  blossom  died  at  her  birth  ; 
the  other  survived  and  was  called  Joanna,  after  her 
maternal  uncle.  Dr.  John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  anatomist. 
This  semi-masculine  name  suited  the  semi-masculine 
nature  of  the  future  woman.  She  had  little  of  the 
tender  clinging  of  her  sex,  little  of  that  fond  yearning 
after  affection  which  seems  to  belong  to  it,  but  she  was 
modest,  true,  affectionate,  dignified.  Ambition  she 
may  have  had,  courage  she  certainly  had,  perseverance, 
which  ultimately  settled  down  into  a  stubborn  resolve 
to  “  gang  her  ain  gait,  in  her  ain  way,”  and  along  with 
this  was  an  heroic  patience  and  cheerfulness  which  no 
delays  could  dishearten,  and  no  difficulties  could  daunt. 
After  a  long  life  of  nearly  ninety  years,  she  was  calmly 
content  to  see  others  preferred  before  her,  and  to  see 
herself — the  genius  that  Scott  delighted  to  honour — 
“  so  long  remembered  that  she  was  forgot.”  Joanna 
Baillie  had  real  grit  in  her ;  true  iron  that  could 
not  be  broken,  and  would  not  be  bent.  In  her 
father’s  manse,  where  “Clyde’s  banks  look  bonnie,” 
she  spent  her  childhood.  Miss  Tytler  tells  us  in 
her  Songstresses  of  Scotland  that  “  the  fruit  lands  of 
Lanarkshire  are  in  May  and  June  one  great  pink  and 
white  flush  of  orchuri-blossoms.  In  August  and 
September  boughs  bend  richly  under  the  weight  of 
purple  plums,  scarlet-streaked  apples,  and  mottled, 
olive,  and  russet  pears.  Close  by  are  the  fragments  of 
the  great  castle-keep  of  the  Douglasses.  At  a  mile’s 
distance  from  Bothwell  village  is  Bothwell  Bridge, 
[  where  Monmouth,  Dalzel,  and  Claverhouse  broke  and 
scattered  the  Covenanters,  who,  driven  to  desperation  by 
the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  had  gained  a  partial 
I  victory  at  Drumclog.  Legends  of  Michael  Scott,  of 
grey  bogies  and  sheeted  ghosts  haunting  the  cairns  of 
murdered  men  and  women,  abounded  along  the  dark 
i  shores  of  Blantyre,  and  little  Joanna  doubtless  picked 
I  up  many  a  weird  tale  in  her  father’s  kitchen.  She  and 
her  elder  sister  Agnes  probably  made  themselves  busy 
distributing  “  cheese  and  bannocks,  brose  and  kail,”  to 
the  sturdy  Edie  Ochiltrees  who  dropped  in  for  a  chat 
and  a  meal  by  the  minister’s  “  ingle-stane.”  The 
Baillie  children  ran  about  with  their  father’s  humble 
'  parishioners,  barefooted  like  them.  In  after-life  Joanna 
‘  often  confessed  a  longing  to  race  about  in  the  grass. 


free  from  the  encumbrance  of  shoes  and  stockings. 
She  astonished  her  staid  Hampstead  friends  not  a  little 
by  urging  them  to  let  their  children  run  about  with 
unfettered  feet  as  she  had  once  done.  She  calls  herself 
and  Agnes  “two  tiny  imps,  who 

“  Paddled  barefoot  side  by  side 
Among  the  sunny  shallovcs  of  tbe  Clyde,” 

while  the  “  minnows  and  the  spotted  par  swimming  in 
mazy  rings  the  pools  within 

“  A  thrill  of  gladness  through  our  bosoms  sent. 

Seen  in  tbe  power  of  early  wonderment.” 

The  elder  Baillies  were  calm,  undemonstrative  folk. 
Repression  of  all  emotions,  even  the  gentlest  and  most 
honourable  to  human  nature,  was  the  lesson  of  this 
Presbyterian  household.  Agnes  Baillie  told  Lucy  Aikin 
that  when  she  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  which  was 
thought  to  be  mad,  her  father  had  sucked  the  wound  at 
the  hazard,  it  was  supposed,  of  his  own  life,  but  he 
had  never  given  her  a  kiss  !  “  Joanna,”  says  Miss 

Aikin,  “  spoke  to  me  of  her  yearning  to  be  caressed  when 
a  child.  She  would  sometimes  venture  to  clasp  her 
little  arms  about  her  mother’s  knees  ;  her  mother  would 
seem  to  chide  her,  *  but,’  added  Joanna,  ‘  I  know  she 
liked  if.’  ”  Joanna’s  father  was  a  Scotch  edition  of  that 
pastor  in  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village  that  we  all  know 
so  well.  She  describes  him  as 

“  A  generous  useful  man ; 

The  toilsome  way,  the  winter’s  beating  storm, 

Ne’er  kept  him  from  the  peasant’s  distant  cot 
Where  want  and  suffering  were  the  inmate’s  lot, 

Who  looked  for  comfort  in  his  friendly  face. 

As  by  the  sick-bed’s  side  he  took  his  place ; 

A  peace-maker  in  each  divided  home. 

To  him  all  strife-perplexfed  folk  would  come.” 

Joanna  was  not  much  more  than  six  years  old  when 
her  father  exchanged  the  kirk  of  Bothwell  for  that  of 
Hamilton,  also  in  the  fruit  country.  Hamilton,  in 
comparison  with  Bothwell,  was  a  scene  of  busy  and 
boisterous  life  ;  it  was  a  town  of  six  thousand  inhabitants 
clustering  round  the  park  and  palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  Here  Joanna  found  a  number  of  young 
people  of  her  own  standing.  She  was  something  of  a 
tomboy ;  swinging,  skipping,  and  climbing  were  her 
great  accomplishments.  She  ran  along  the  parapets  of 
buildings  and  on  the  tops  of  walls,  and  scampered 
heedlessly  on  any  pony  that  came  in  her  way.  Once, 
when  she  was  ■  riding  double  with  her  elder  brother 
Matthew,  he  was  thrown  off  and  had  to  suffer  the 
misfortune  of  a  broken  arm.  “  Look  at  Miss  Jack,’’ 
said  an  admiring  farmer,  “  she  sits  her  horse  as  if  it  was 
a  bit  of  herself.  Out-of-door  exercises  were  her 
delight.  “  I  rambled  over  the  heaths  and  plashed  in 
the  brooks  most  of  the  day,”  she  confesses.  Even  in 
her  womanhood  she  was  never  a  book-lover,  never 
bookish,  as  her  friend  Lucy  Aikin  was.  She  gleaned 
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her  inspiradoQ  from  the  sights  of  nature,  from  old 
legends,  and  from  the  real  life  that  was  passing  around 
her.  “  I  could  not  read  well,”  she  said  to  Lucy  Aikin, 
“  till  nine  years  old.”  “  Oh,  Joanna,”  cried  her  sister, 
“  not  till  eleven.”  “  I  made  my  father  melancholy 
breakfasts,”  she  continued,  “  for  I  used  to  say  my 
lessons  to  him  then,  and  I  always  cried  over  it,  and  yet 
he  used  to  say,  ‘  This  girl  is  not  stupid  neither ;  she  is 
handy  at  her  needle,  and  understands  common  matters 
well  enough.’  ” 

It  was  arranged  to  send  Joanna  and  her  sister 
Agnes  to  Miss  Macdonald’s  boarding-school  in  Glasgow. 
Here  Joanna  learned  to  embroider  on  satin,  and  got  a 
smattering  of  drawing  and  dancing.  Ladies’  colleges 
and  advanced  education  for  women  were  undreamt  of 
in  those  days.  Had  such  advantages  existed  it  is 
doubtful  if  Joanna’s  abilities  would  have  shone  very 
prominently  forth.  The  only  branch  of  study  that  she 
showed  any  decided  inclination  for  was  mathematics ; 
of  her  own  accord  she  mastered  some  portions  of  Euclid  ; 
but  at  school,  by  her  sister’s  report,  she  was  principally 
distinguished  as  being  the  ringleader  of  all  pranks  and 
frolics,  and  used  to  entertain  her  companions  with  an 
endless  string  of  stories  of  her  own  invention.  She  was 
also  addicted  to  clambering  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  to 
act  over  her  scenes  alone  and  in  secret. 

**  Let  us  conjure  up,”  says  Miss  Tytler,  “  if  we  can, 
the  old  Glasgow  boarding-school,  with  its  small  rooms 
and  dim  tallow-candles.  There  stand  the  host  of  eager 
girls  in  their  short-waisted,  short-sleeved  gowns  and 
mittens,  with  their  buckles,  brooches,  necklaces,  plaids, 
scarfs,  breast-knots,  and  the  Highland  bonnets  which 
are  still  worn  by  girls.  The  acknowledged  mistress 
of  the  ceremonies  and  the  first  lady  of  the  troop  is  the 
under-sized  girl  with  marked  features  and  grey  eyes. 
Miss  Macdonald  and  her  governess  look  for  a  moment 
on  the  scene  from  the  elevation  of  their  huge  toopees 
and  barricades  of  ruffles ;  they  dismiss  authoritatively 
the  excited  rabble  and  retire  to  their  cosy  suppers, 
where  they  admit  in  confidence  the  mother-wit  of  Miss 
Jack  Baillie.” 

When  Joanna  was  fifteen  her  father  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Glasgow  University.  The 
family  accordingly  removed  to  Glasgow,  and  lived  near 
the  college  in  the  High-street.  Jacky  was  pleased  at 
this  promotion,  proud  to  be  near  the  old  cathedral  of 
St.  Mungo’s,  and  of  being  a  member  of  that  select 
college  society  which  was  presided  over  by  Miss 
Mally  Campbell.  But  Dr.  Baillie  only  enjoyed  his  pro¬ 
fessorship  for  two  years  ;  he  died  just  when  Joanna 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen.  The  widow  and  her 
daughters  were  now  left  almost  entirely  dependent  on 


the  bounty  of  the  Hunters,  who  were  brothers  out  of 
a  million.  Dr.  John  Hunter,  the  uncle  after  whom 
Joanna  had  been  called,  was  married  and  had  a  family, 
but  Dr.  William  Hunter  was  a  bachelor  ;  he  welcomed 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Baillie,  and  her  daughters  to  his  place 
of  Long  Calderwood,  in  the  middle  ward  of  Lanark  ;  he 
adopted  his  nephew  Matthew,  and  sent  him  to  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  The  quiet  country  house  life  at 
Lanark,  after  the  busy  hum  of  Glasgow,  may  perhaps 
have  seemed  irksome  to  the  two  girls  now  just  entering 
womanhood.  Joanna,  though  shy,  was  beginning  to 
be  considered  clever  and  capable.  She  had  written 
some  Scotch  songs,  which  were  sung  round  the  ingle 
hearths  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  she  showed  a  calm 
determination  which  it  was  supposed  she  inherited  from 
her  mother.  Already  she  “  cast  an  awe”  over  her  com¬ 
panions.  In  1783,  when  she  was  twenty-one,  she 
accompanied  her  mother  and  sister  back  to  Glasgow, 
and  spent  the  winter  there.  She  was  now  quite  grown 
up — not  handsome,  below  the  middle  height,  with  large 
square  features  ;  hei  hair  grew  low  down  on  her  capa¬ 
cious  forehead,  her  grey  eyes  were  large  and  thoughtful, 
though  sometimes  humorous,  her  mouth  was  wide,  and 
her  chin  slightly  projecting.  Altogether,  though  her 
face  had  little  beauty,  it  was  frank  and  sensible.  Her 
sister  Agnes  had  the  advantage  of  her  in  looks.  Joanna 
says  to  her — 

“  Thy  fairer  face  and  sprightlier  courtesy, 

A  truth  that  from  my  youthful  vanity 
Lay  not  concealed,  did  for  the  sisters  twain. 

Where’er  we  went,  the  greater  favour  gain.” 

Another  change  soon  came  to  the  Baillie  family. 
Dr.  William  Hunter  died  and  left  all  his  possessions  to 
his  nephew  Matthew,  Joanna’s  brother-,  left  him  his  ^ 
estate  of  Long  Calderwood,  his  house  in  London  and  the  I 
anatomical  theatre,  lecture-room,  and  museum  attached  I 
to  it.  By  doing  this  he  disinherited  his  own  brother,  | 
Dr.  John,  whose  marriage  had  displeased  him.  Matthew 
Baillie,  though  a  young  man  struggling  up  the  ladder 
of  the  medical  profession,  with  a  mother  and  sisters 
partly  dependent  on  his  exertions,  resolved  on  an  heroic  f 
course  of  action.  He  gave  up  the  estate  of  Long  j 
Calderwood  to  his  uncle  John,  who  had  been  counting 
on  it  as  the  presumptive  heir,  and  brought  his  mother 
and  sisters  to  live  with  him  in  London,  at  Windmill- 
street.  It  would  be  well  if  all  family  disputes  about  | 
property  could  be  so  peaceably  settled ;  it  is  certain  that 
Matthew  Baillie  lost  nothing  by  the  sacrifice ;  his  I 
“  basket  and  his  store  were  abundantly  blessed,”  and 
he  rose  to  the  very  highest  rank  in  his  profession. 
Meanwhile  the  three  Scotchwomen  were  often  left  to 
themselves  to  guide  the  house,  to  hem  and  sew,  while 
the  energetic  young  doctor  was  busy  at  his  work  in  | 
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lecture-rooms  and  hospitals.  Joanna  perhaps  found 
some  resource  for  her  busy  brain  and  active  mind  in 
gazing  out  at  the  unfamiliar  sights  of  the  London  streets, 
in  exploring  the  skeleton  wonders  of  the  anatomical 
museum,  or  in  going  out  into  the  literary  society  which 
she  met  at  Mrs.  John  Hunter’s  house.  This  aunt-in- 
law  of  hers  was  a  sister  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  and 
had  written  some  good  songs,  among  which  was  the 
well-known  “  My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair,” 
which  was  set  to  music  by  Haydn. 

Some  of  the  guests  at  Mrs.  Hunter’s  soirees  may  have 
observed  Joanna  Baillie  as  a  “  stiff,  solemn  Scotch  girl, 
uncouth  and  raw-boned  in  mind,  small  and  light  in 
person,”  and — in  all  probability — with  nothing  in  her  ! 
But  Joanna  had  a  great  deal  in  her,  though  it  did  not 
show  on  the  surface,  and  was  long  in  coming  out. 
When  she  was  twenty-nine  she  published  anonymously 
a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems.  It  was  a  failure ; 
only  one  critic  ventured  to  give  a  faint  word  of  praise 
to  the  descriptions  of  Nature ;  the  rest  were  silent,  and 
the  book  died  stillborn.  Failure  depresses  the  weak ; 
it  rouses  the  strong ;  it  animated  Byron  to  write  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers ;  it  now  prompted  Joanna 
Baillie  to  turn  her  talents  into  the  right  direction.  One 
summer’s  afternoon  she  sat  sewing  by  her  mother  in 
the  grim,  oppressive  house  in  the  hot,  stuffy  London 
street.  Her  brother  was  out.  What  were  Joanna’s 
thoughts  brooding  on  ?  What  ideas  flashed  in  those 
great  grey  eyes  and  flitted  underneath  that  capacious 
brow  ?  Was  she  thinking  of  the  braes  of  the  Calder,  of 
the  burn  that  she  had  paddled  in  during  her  child¬ 
hood  ?  of  the  old  Glasgow  Cathedral,  with  its 
crypt,  its  dripping  aisle,  its  legends  of  Rob  Roy  and 
the  Covenanters  ?  Not  so ;  it  had  just  occurred  to  her 
that  she  had  made  a  grand  mistake — that  not  poetry, 
but  the  drama,  was  her  true  vocation  in  literature.  At 
once  the  spark  caught,  the  fire  of  inspiration  was  in  a 
blaze.  She  went  straight  to  her  room  and  sketched 
out  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  called  Arnold.  For  three 
months  she  worked  at  it  till  it  was  finished,  then  it  was 
flung  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  or  used  as  curl-papers 
by  her  and  her  sister.  After  this,  eight  long  years  went 
by.  The  Reign  of  Terror  passed,  Robespierre,  Danton, 
and  Madame  Roland  perished  at  the  guillotine,  the 
American  colonies  revolted,  kingdoms  were  upheaved, 
the  earth  was  deluged  in  blood  and  tears.  All  this 
time  the  quiet,  steadfastly-moved  Scotchwoman  was 
building  up  her  Plays  on  the  Passions.  She  had  a 
regular  plan,  from  which  she  never  swerved  by  a  hair’s- 
breadth.  One  particular  Passion  was  to  be  illustrated 
by  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  ;  it  was  to  be  developed  from 
its  source  upwards  ;  first  the  germ,  then  the  bud,  and  so 


on  to  the  end.  Basil  illustrated  love  from  its  first 
dawning  till  it  obtained  complete  possession  of  its  victim. 
De  Mantford  illustrated  Hatred,  the  poisonous  effect  of 
a  firmly-rooted  antipathy  till  it  destroyed  everything 
but  itself.  Joanna  intended  to  work  a  reform  in  play¬ 
writing  ;  the  interest  was  to  depend,  not  on  the  circum¬ 
stances,  but  on  the  characters  of  the  people  that  moved 
and  spoke.  She  studied  Shakspeare,  no  doubt,  but  she  • 
studied  her  own  ideas  far  more ;  they  were  her  principal 
guide.  Meanwhile  changes  had  come  to  the  little 
household.  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie  had  married  Miss 
Denman,  and  his  mother  and  sisters  had  left  the  mariied 
couple  alone  in  Windmill-street,  and  had  gone  to  Col¬ 
chester.  But  London  was  sfill  a  magnet,  and  so  they 
kept  hovering  about  the  vast  Babylon  without  actually 
settling  down.  It  was  during  this  transition  period  of 
family  life  that  Joanna  brought  out  (in  1798),  when  she 
was  thirty-seven,  her  first  volume  of  Plays  on  the  Passions. 
She  still  wrote  anonymously,  with  all  that  Scotch 
caution  and  shrinking  dislike  to  publicity  which  Lady 
Naim  and  Lady  Anne  Bernard  showed  to  such  a 
remarkable  extent.  It  was  generally  suspected  that  the 
author  was  a  man,  though  suspicion  also  rested  on  Mrs* 
John  Hunter,  as  the  book  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  Matthew 
Baillie,  Joanna’s  brother.  The  following  year  (1799) 
the  Plays  had  begun  to  make  their  way.  “  This  winter,” 
says  Miss  Berry  in  her  Diary  for  ’99,  “  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  on  every  one’s  lips  is,  ‘  Have  you  read  the  series  of 
Plays  V  Everybody  talks  in  raptures  of  the  tragedies,  and 
of  the  introduction  as  a  most  admirable  piece  of  criticism. 
Sir  G.  Beaumont,  who  was  with  us  yesterday  morning, 
says  he  never  expected  to  see  such  tragedies  in  his  life, 
and  Charles  Fox,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them,  is  in  such 
raptures  with  them  that  he  has  written  a  powerful 
critique  of  nine  pages  on  the  subject.”  Mr.  Fox’s 
favourite  was  Basil.  A  much  higher  order  of  imagina¬ 
tion  is  required  to  write  a  tragedy  than  to  write  a 
novel.  There  are  three  ways  of  writing  a  novel — 
the  narrative  form,  in  which  the  author  is  allowed  to 
tell  us  all  about  his  various  characters,  their  previous 
history,  their  loves,  their  hates,  their  looks,  their  dress. 
He  may  also  treat  us  to  his  own  reflections  on  different 
subjects,  and  be  as  discursive  as  he  pleases.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  autobiographical  style,  in  which  the  leading 
person*  tells  his  own  story,  lays  bare  every  secret  of  his 
soul,  and  relates  how  he  is  affected  to  others  and  they 
to  him.  Lastly,  there  is  the  old-fashioned  letter  style, 
introduced  by  Rousseau  in  his  Nouvelle  Heloise,  in  which 
each  of  the  leading  characters  tell  their  respective  stories, 
and  turn  themselves  inside  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  But  in  a  play  much  must  be  conveyed  rather 
than  expressed  plainly ;  a  word,  a  sentence,  a  passing 
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exclamation,  may  reveal  a  whole  history  of  emotion ; 
the  author  must  never  indulge  in  his  own  reflections  ;  he 
must  be  solely  occupied  in  making  his  people  speak  for 
themselves  as  such  people  ought  to  speak.  In  this 
power  Joanna  Baillie  stood  pre-eminent ;  she  wrote 
comedies,  but  she  did  not  excel  in  the  lighter  scenes  of 
life ;  it  was  when  she  came  to  represent  a  human  soul 
torn  with  violent  passion  that  her  real  power  came  out. 
The  bewildering  effect  of  a  sudden  overwhelming  feel¬ 
ing  is  brought  out  when  Count  Basil  joins  his  officers 
after  the  procession  of  the  Princess  Victoria  through 
the  streets  of  Mantua.  Rosenberg  says — 

That  olive  branch 
The  Princess  bore  herself  of  fretted  gold 
Was  exquisitely  wrought;  I  marked  it  once 
Because  she  held  it  in  so  white  a  hand. 

Basil  (t»  a  quick  voice).  Marked  you  her  hand  ?  I  did  not  see  her 
hand. 

And  yet  she  waved  it  twice. 

Here  is  shown  the  true  effect  of  a  strong  passion  which 
swallows  up  details,  does  not  observe  the  whiteness  of 
a  hand  or  the  form  of  a  finger  because  the  soul  is 
thrown  into  a  turmoil  which  bears  trifles  away  with  it 
like  straws  on  a  mighty  river.  Again,  in  the  scene  with 


the  Duke,  when  after  Basil's  determination  to  depart 
and  join  Pescara,  all  his  resolutions  are  scattered  to  the 
winds  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  Victoria — 

Dcke.  Your  third  day’s  march  will  to  his  presence  bring 
Your  valiant  troops.  Said  you  not  so,  my  lord  ? 

Enter  Victobia,  the  Countbss,  and  Ladies.  Basil  {who  changes 
countenance). 

Yes,  I  believe — I  think  ...  I  know  not  .  .  .  well ; 

Yes,  please  your  (irace,  we  inarch  by  break  of  day. 

Duke.  Nay,  that  1  know ;  I  asked  you,  noble  Count, 

When  you  expect  th’  imperial  force  to  join  ? 

Basil.  When  it  shall  please  your  Grace  ...  I  crave  your  pardon ; 

I  somewhat  have  mistaken  of  your  words. 

Duke.  You  are  not  well!  Your  colour  changes.  Count. 

Wliat  is  the  matter  ? 

Basil.  A  dizzy  mist  that  swims  before  my  sight — 

A  ringing  in  mine  ears — ’tis  strange  enough — 

’Tis  slight — ’tis  nothing  worth — ’tis  gone  already. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  fine  writing  here,  but  in  half  a  line, 
in  a  hasty  movement,  even  in  mere  silence,  light  breaks 
in  upon  us,  we  see  the  path  through  which  passion 
has  already  travelled,  the  dreary  way  which  stretches 
beyond,  and  the  dark  and  inevitable  end,  for  Basil  dies 
from  the  loss  of  honour  caused  by  his  love  for  the  fair 
Victoria. 

(7(5  be  continued.) 


“  Good  night,  my  darling,  angels  watch  o’er  thee. 
Spreading  their  white  wings  over  thy  bed ; 

God  will  protect  thee,  watch  o’er  thee,  ward  thee. 
Nor  harm  nor  evil  shall  touch  thy  dear  head. 
Good  night ;  good  night.” 


WEET,  half-open,  childish  lips  smiling 
gently  in  your  sleep  !  Are  the  angels 
whispering  to  you  now  ?  The  little 
lips  move,  the  smile  deepens.  What 
are  they  saying,  little  one  ? 

They  have  been  there  with  their  kind, 
sweet  faces  ever  since  you  drew  your 
first  breath  in  this  hard  work-a-day  world ; 
not  very  hard  to  you,  though,  yet,  dear,  and  I 
pray  Heaven  it  never  may  show  its  dark  side 
to  your  blue  eyes  that  look  up  so  lovingly  and 
trustfully  to  nurse  and  mother.  Kneel  down,  darling, 
beside  your  little  white  bed,  as  you  did  to-night;  fold 
your  tiny  hands,  and  ask  God  to  “  bless  father, 
mother,  and  all  friends  and  foes.”  Surely,  little  one. 
He  will  bend  his  ear  to  catch  the  broken  words  that 
come  from  your  two  rosy  lips  I 

Do  they  leave  us  in  after  life,  those  dear  white 
angels  ?  Do  they,  when  they  see  our  many  stumblings 
on  the  stony  roads  of  life,  unfold  their  white  wings. 


close  their  sorrowful  eyes,  and  fly  off  discouraged  to 
the  Great  Father  of  all  ? 

Surely  not ;  small  as  man’s  patience  is,  theirs  is  great ; 
so,  sorrow  though  they  may  over  our  wretched  faults 
and  failings,  turn  from  us  as  they  may,  it  is  only  pity¬ 
ingly  and  imploringly  to  ask  that  forgiveness  may  de¬ 
scend  on  our  sin-tossed  souls. 

Slowly  and  peacefully  falls  the  darkness  of  night 
over  leafy  country  lanes  and  the  noisy,  busy  streets  of 
towns ;  slowly  and  softly  wanes  the  daylight,  and 
black  night  succeeds  the  brilliant  sun  of  noon ; 
black  indeed  it  would  be  were  it  not  for  the  twinkle 
of  the  stars  and  the  soft  lustre  of  the  calm  white 
moon. 

Presently,  with  noiseless  movement,  shadowy  white 
angel  forms  flit  down  from  the  starlit  sky  ;  tiny  white- 
robed  spirits,  each  holding  at  the  end  of  a  crystal  wand 
a  silver  lamp,  and  in  the  other  hand  a  shining  basket ; 
swiftly  and  silently  they  wend  their  way  on  to  the  houses 
of  men,  touch  the  doors  gently  with  their  crystal 
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wands,  and  glide  through  them  to  the  rooms  where 
sleep  or  watch  the  inmates. 

By  the  cot  of  the  newborn  babe,  by  its  mother’s 
bed,  round  to  listen  to  the  breathing  of  her  husband, 
^  and  so  on  up  and  down  from  basement  to  attic  this 
noiseless  visitor  goes. 

He  lies,  perhaps,  tossing  on  his  pillow,  wondering 
how  in  these  hard  times  he  can  get  bread  for  the  many 
little  mouths  God  has  sent  to  him  ;  and  he  lies  wor¬ 
rying  and  contriving,  till  at  last  the  thought  bursts  in 
upon  him — “  Why  not  ask  God  ?”  and  the  prayer  goes 
up  from  his  weary,  loving  heart  to  the  Great  Giver  of 
all  good.  Had  the  little  white-robed  angel  anything  to 
do  with  this  ?  It  was  as  she  bent  over  him  that  the 
desire  to  pray  came  to  him — that’s  all. 

All  quiet,  all  hushed  in  the  prison  now.  Each  sad 
inhabitant  in  his  cell  is  secure  for  a  few  hours  from  the 
continual  watching  of  his  gaoler. 

Go  down  one  corridor  and  look  at  the  prisoners. 
Here  is  a  hale,  hearty  man  who  tried  to  palm  himself  off 
as  the  heir  to  a  great  estate.  He  had  killed  the  real  heir 
in  some  far-off  land.  However,  he  thought  no  one  knew 
that,  so  he  came  home  here  and  tried  to  identify  himself 
so  well  with  the  dead  man  that  people  should  believe 
he  had  never  died,  and  that  this  fellow  was  him,  only 
changed  by  time  and  years.  The  white  angel  only 
I  sighs  as  she  enters  that  door.  She  knows  so  well  all 
I  she  can  do  will  avail  nought  to  this  treacherous  mur- 

Iderer,  yet  he  will  not  hear,  he  will  not  pray,  so  the 
angel  prays  for  him,  and  then  tearfully  leaves  him  for 
that  night. 

I  In  the  next  cell  we  find  a  very  old  man.  His  crime 

I  was  theft.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write — had 
rarely,  if  ever,  heard  God’s  name  except  in  blasphemy. 
He  thought  of,  perhaps  knew  of,  no  future,  and  when 
the  small  temptation  lured  him  on  he  was  weak  and 
yielded  ;  not  for  gain.  What  good  or  harm  could  the 
few  paltry  vegetables  do  him  ?  He  was  in  no  want, 
only  the  day  was  wet  and  cold,  and  his  neighbour’s 
garden  was  so  much  nearer  than  his  own,  and  so  he 
took  them.  This  was  discovered,  and  he  was  sent  to 
prison.  Ah  I  he  was  sorry  now.  He  had  heard  that 
I  morning  that  his  little  grandchild,  the  light  of  his  eyes, 
was  dying.  Oh,  if  only  he  had  not  stolen  !  if  only  he 
were  free  !  “  Oh,  Lord,  forgive  me,  a  sinner  !”  and 

‘  the  stony  salt  tears  of  old  age  were  coursing  down  his 
I  cheek.  “  Oh,  Lord,  good  Lord,  forgive !”  The  angel 
smiled,  such  a  pure,  radiant,  heavenly  smile,  and  stoop¬ 
ing  over  him,  gathered  the  tear-drops  and  placed  them 
in  her  glittering  basket.  Then  lovingly  she  drew  her 
soft  fingers  across  the  old  man’s  eyes  and  left  him 
sleeping. 


1 


Now  we  come  to  a  thin,  haggard  face,  great  eyes 
sunken,  and  want  depicted  on  every  line  of  the  care¬ 
worn  features.  A  thief  too,  but  “  God  forgive  me, 
gentlemen,  my  wife  had  died  of  starvation,  and  my 
child  was  clamouring  for  bread.  I  had  carried  him, 
faint  and  white  with  hunger,  all  that  bitter  day.  No 
friends  in  all  the  world  had  we  ;  not  one  copper  could 
I  beg  (I  had  asked  so  many  people,  and  they  each 
turned  from  me),  so,  gentlemen,  when  the  light  was 
dying  out  of  my  boy’s  eyes,  and  I  feared  God  would 
take  him  as  well  as  his  mother — I  saw  the  loaf,  and — 
I  took  it,  for  him  !” 

Man’s  mercy  ?  No  ;  man  had  none,  so  he  looked  to 
God,  and  in  his  dark  prison  he  craved  forgiveness,  and 
prayed  Him  to  strengthen  him  against  temptation. 

The  angel  looked  on  him,  and  held  her  little  lamp 
before  his  lips  as  he  breathed  this  prayer  and  made 
resolves  to  trust  God  for  the  future,  however  hard  it 
might  seem.  Then  she  went  further  on  her  way. 

The  lamps  glittered  in  the  dark  waters  of  the  river. 
The  bridge  itself  was  reflected  at  times  ;  then  all  grew 
dim,  and  only  the  star-like  light  of  the  lamps 
appeared. 

A  woman  leaped  off  the  parapet  down  into  the  dark 
water.  Poor  soul !  her  heart  was  so  sore  she  knew 
hardly  what  she  did — knew  nothing  except  that  life 
was  hard  and  men  were  cruel. 

She  was  saved.  A  man  rescued  her  from  this 
wretched  death,  which  would  have  been  the  ending  of 
a  miserable  life.  He  married  her,  and  when  in  time 
her  baby’s  blue  eyes  looked  in  hers  she  thanked  God, 
the  good  God  who  had  saved  her  from  suicide,  and 
pressing  her  child  in  her  arms,  said,  **  God,  let  me  live 
for  him,”  and  nowhere  lived  a  better  woman  or  mother 
than  this  poor  waif  whom  He  had  brought  home  to 
His  fold. 

How  bright  and  happy  the  two  angels  looked  as 
they  watched  the  grateful  tears  drop  from  the  mother’s 
eyes  on  the  unconscious  babe !  The  glistening  baskets 
filled  and  the  lamps  burnt  with  a  heavenly  radiance  as 
they  hung  over  the  heads  of  mother  and  child. 

Do  you  doubt  all  this  ?  Do  you  doubt  that  they 
come  ?  No,  surely.  The  spirit  which  feeds  the 
angels’  lamps  is  the  resolution  to  do  good  and  trust 
the  result  to  the  Good  Father. 

The  baskets  hold  the  tears  of  repentance,  which  are 
the  pearls  the  angels  wear ! 

There  are  some  angels  whose  baskets  are  long  in 
filling.  Never  mind  ;  they  have  faith  and  patience,  and 
lovingly  they  watch  for  the  pearly  tear-drops  they  can 
take  in  their  baskets  and  lay  at  His  feet ! 

Little  ones,  you  have  all  your  ai}gels ;  do  not  doubt 
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it — bloving  white  angels,  who  watch  over  your  slumbers.  With  the  first  flush  of  dawn  they  float  upwards — up — 

and  whose  whispers  you  call  dreams.  up — beyond  the  white  clouds,  and  we  lose  sight  of 

Grown-up  folks  have  them  too,  only  their  angels  look  them  in  the  great  radiance  that  envelops  the  Father’s 

ofttimes  sad,  we  are  so  deaf  and  will  not  listen  to  their  throne  ! 

soft  voices.  Some  people  call  those  voices  conscience.  L*  M.  C.  Lsmb. 


“What  is  Proof  Spirit ?”— The  test  for  “proof  spirit”  is  in  Comfortable  Bed-wraps  for  Invalids.— Two  and  a  half 
these  days  made  by  the  aid  of  a  machine  called  the  hydrometer.  A  yards  of  flannel  can  at  a  pinch  be  converted  into  a  “  Nightingale”  or 

spirit  would  be  called  25  per  cent,  over  proof  if  one  hundred  measures  bed- wrap  for  invalids  in  two  and  a  half  minutes.  No  cutting,  no 

of  it  would  on  being  mingled  with  water  yield  125  (measures)  of  proof  shaping  being  required,  you  fold  the  flannel  together,  and  take  the 

spirit,  and  25  per  cent,  under  proof  if  one  hundred  measures  only  two  sides  by  Ihe  selvage  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  from  the  doable 

contained  seventy-five  measures  of  proof  spirit.  The  terms  are  still  end.  This  forms  the  hood  of  an  elegant  bemonse.  You  have  only 

made  use  of  although  the  simple  hydrometer  takes  the  place  of  the  then  to  fold  back  the  two  lower  corners  and  tack  again,  and  you  have 

old  “  rough-and-ready”  manner  of  arriving  at  a  reliable  conclusion  as  the  cufis  through  which  the  hands  are  slipped;  and  the  thing  is  done, 

to  the  duty  to  be  levied  upon  spirits.  Ivy-Gardens  in  Fem  Cases. — It  is  not  unfrequent  to  see 

Almost  Cboked. — Foreign  bodies  are  apt  to  stick  in  the  throat  and  in  the  houses  of  persons  who  do  not  give  their  minds  to  the  matter, 

cause  suffocation.  Pass  your  fore  and  middle  finger  immediately  fem  cases  without  ferns,  or  with  a  few  deplorable  bits  that  we  are 

down  the  throat  as  far  as  possible.  You  may  often  remove  them.  assured  will  be  very  fine  some  day,  but  too  evidently  will  rather  grow 

When  a  fish-bone  has  stuck  in  the  throat,  take  a  mass  of  bread,  chew  smaller,  and  soon  disappear.  That  the  planting  and  managing  of 

it  quickly,  and  swallow  it,  which  will  frequently  carry  it  down.  fem  cases  is  a  very  simple  matter  need  not  now  be  insisted  on.  It  is 

Kealtb  Lost  at  Clmrcb. — In  many  of  our  churches  and  chapels  a  fact,  that  thousands  of  persons  start  fem  cases  and  aquariums  only 

there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  ventilate  them,  and  it  is  the  rule  to  fail  in  some  way  or  other,  and  it  is  more  of  a  moral  than  a  scientific 

almost  without  an  exception  tiiat  the  warming  arrangements,  when  question  as  to  why  and  how  it  all  happens.  We  would  point  out  to 

they  exist,  are  not  carried  out  in  a  thorough-going  manner,  and  are  all  who  possess  fem  cases,  and  can  make  nothing  of  them,  that  they 

quite  inadequate  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  damp  and  cold  draughts  of  make  capita  ivy-gardens,  and  ivy  will  generally  live  in  them  without 

air.  These  latter  are  often  the  death-darts  dealt  out  to  old  people,  any  management  at  all,  provided  tney  have  light  alwrays,  and  water 

invalids,  and  children.  A  contemporary  says  that  “  these  unfortunate  occasionally.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  smallest-leaved  ivies  shonld 

individuals  are  to  be  pitied,  and  no  one  will  gainsay  him,  for  in  many  be  planted,  and  they  should  be  nicely  trained  on  wires.  When  a  case 

households  and  schools  it  is  considered  a  duty  to  send  children  to  filled  with  small-leaved  ivies  is  doing  well,  it  is  a  charming  object,  and 

church,  however  inclement  the  weather  may  be,  without  any  regard  to  much  to  bo  preferred  to  one  occupied  with  two  or  three  dying  ferns, 
the  consetiuences ;  and  there  are  few  spectacles  more  pitiable  than  The  Art  of  Dresaingf  with  Taste.  —  Comparatively  few 

that  of  a  troop  of  little  school  children  trudging  through  the  snow  or  possess  an  innate  perception  of  the  beautiful,  while  all  may  dress  ia 

rain  to  sit  out  a  long  service  and  sermon  in  wet  shoes  and  garments  taste  by  the  observance  of  certain  laws  of  Nature.  Thus,  sky-blue  is 

frequently  saturated  with  moisture.  It  is  not  surprising,  under  these  becoming  to  fair  persons  because  it  contrasts  agreeably  writh  the  orange 

cirenmstanoes,  that  the  voice  of  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit  is  almost  in  their  complexion.  Light  green  is  also  becoming,  particularly  to  fair 

drowned  by  the  choras  of  coughing  that  arises  from  the  throats  of  the  complexions  utterly  devoid  of  colour,  because  it  adds  the  rose  tint 

youthful  members  of  his  congregation ;  and  the  seeds  of  consumption  altogether  wanting.  Red  and  yellow  ore  becoming  to  dark,  fresh- 

and  other  fatal  diseases  are,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  frequently  sowm  coloured  complexions,  the  yellow  by  contrast,  the  red  by  harmony, 
by  the  utter  disregard  of  the  rules  of  common  sense  displayed  in  the  Violet,  dark  green,  and  pink  are  more  limited  in  their  adaptability, 

matter  of  'regular  church  attendance’  by  those  who  have  charge  of  and  require  to  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  the  complexion 

the  young.  Theatres,  it  is  true,  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  way  before  a  decision  can  be  arrived  at,  as  there  may  be  a  tone  in  the 

of  infantile  iUnees  and  mortality ;  but  for  every  one  child  killed  by  a  complexion  that  will  neither  harmonise  nor  contrast  favourably, 

theatre  probably  two  are  killed  by  a  church,  since  children  taken  to  Then,  again,  there  are  gradations  in  these — some  that  are  not  becoming 

theatres  are  as  a  rule  more  carefully  ‘  wrapped  up’  and  protected  if  placed  in  direct  contrast  with  the  skin,  would,  with  a  line  of  white  I 

from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  than  those  sent  to  places  of  or  black  intervening,  have  a  most  excellent  effect, 
worship.  Pxudeat  Houaehimter. — Before  you  enter  a  house  that 

PlaxBoedTeaforInTalida.— Take  three  tablespoonfulsof  linseed,  yoa  have  some  thoughte  of  taking,  take  a  look,  not  only  at  the  ex- 

about  one  pint  of  water,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Strain  off  the  terior  thereof,  but  at  the  neighbourhood  around  it.  A  showy  exterior 

water,  put  in  a  jug  with  two  lemons,  cut  in  thin  slices;  put  also  some  not  ail  that  is  wanted.  The  house,  too,  may  bo  in  itself,  both 

brown  sugar.  A  wineglassful  of  wine  is  an  improvement.  This  has  outside  and  in,  everything  which  heart  can  desire,  but  it  may  be 

been  found  most  nourishing  for  invalids.  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  other  houses  the  conduct  of  the  inmates  of 

Beaatifol  Homes. — Lot  your  home,  large  or  small,  be  kept  for  which  may  render  your  life  wretched.  Your  rooms  may  be  furnished 

the  benefit  of  those  who  live  in  it.  Warmth  and  light  are  better  than  with  taste  and  comfort,  but  if  you  are  awakened  every  other  night  by 

fine  furniture,  and  good  beds  are  better  than  fine  bedsteads.  If  there  the  sounds  of  drunken  revelry,  or  mayhap  fighting  and  squabbling, 

is  plenty  of  money,  one  may  have  all  these  good  and  comfortable  your  life  will  not  be  a  very  romantic  one,  to  say  the  least.  Having 
thirgs  with  all  possible  beautiful  surroundings.  If  not,  a  woman  satisfied  yourself  regarding  externals,  it  will  be  time  now  to  have  a 

with  taste,  industry,  and  ingenuity,  and  with  her  heart  in  the  matter,  look  inside,  and  the  very  first  thing  it  is  your  duty  to  find  out  is 

can  make  almost  any  place  cheery.  The  more  tasteful,  the  more  whether  or  not  the  house  bo  damp.  Nothing  can  bo  more  fatal  to  the 

beautiful  your  home  can  be  made,  the  better  always  for  those  around  health  than  residence  in  a  house  which  is  damp ;  coughs  and  colds, 

you  and  for  the  friends  dear  to  them  and  you — not  for  show ,  not  for  aches  and  pains  must  be  your  portion  if  you  are  foolish  enough  to  live 

display ;  these  degrade  the  mind  and  the  habits.  in  a  damp  house,  and  even  if  you  have  the  strongest  of  constitutions 

A  Simple  Iffillr  Test — and  who  shall  say  he  gets  unwatered  milk  dampness  will  sap  it,  your  nerves  will  be  weakened,  you  shall  find 

now-a-days  P — is  the  following  German  method : — Dip  a  very  bright  yourself  ill  and  fretful  without  knowing  why.  Shun  a  damp  house; 

kmtUng-needle  (steel)  into  a  deep  pan  of  milk  and  at  once  withdraw  yon  can  hardly  fail  to  know  if  it  is  damp.  Suspicious  spots  of  mildew 

it  in  an  upright  position.  Should  the  milk  be  unadulterated  with  about  the  paper,  beading  on  nnpapered  walls,  and  a  generally  moist 

water  some  of  the  liquid  will  cling  to  the  needle,  but  if  water  has  smell  must  guide  you  in  your  diagnosis.  More  deadly  even  than  damp 

been  put  into  the  milk,  even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  nothing  will  be  are  the  emanations  from  drains  and  cesspools  and  noxious  gases,  suck 
found  on  the  needle.  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid. 
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All  Letten,  questions,  and  commnnications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to 
HuiniiNa.BiKD,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House, 
Salisbnry-sqnare,  Fleet-street. 

To  CoKXKSPOirDiNTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
•aimot  be  answered  by  post. 


Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  Clyde,*  Bridewell  and 
Bethlehem,  Marie,  and  Erin. 

*  Lord  Mansfield,  not  Lord  Eldon. 

Euby. — Kindly  observe  rules  and  write  your  noin-de-plume,  together 
with  your  name  and  address,  on  the  same  sheet  as  your  solution. 

Directions  for  Reheeling  Stockings, 

Asked  for  by  Bivalve. 
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RULES  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  COMPETITORS 

FOR  THE 

PRIZE  POEM  ON  CHILD  LIFE. 

(1)  All  Competitors  must  be  Lady  Subscribers  to  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

(2)  Poems  must  not  exceed  one  hundred  lines  in  length. 

(3)  Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  send 
their  names  and  addresses  in  full ;  but  noms  de  plume  should  be 
adopted  in  view  of  publication  or  reference  in  the  Magazine. 

(4)  There  will  be  no  restriction  as  to  any  particular  Metre  or  Verso. 

(5)  The  Poems  must  bo  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury-square, 
London,  E.C.,  and  marked  Prize  Poem  on  the  envelope. 

(6)  No  Poem  will  bo  received  after  the  First  of  May,  1879.  The 
aamo  and  address  of  the  Winner  will  be  announced  in  the  October 
■umber  of  the  Magazine,  and  the  Prize  of  Five  Guineas  be  for¬ 
warded  with  that  number,  in  which  the  Prize  Poem  will  abo  bo 
printed. 


Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  fifth  series  of  Double  Acrostics  began  in  the  December  number. 

A  guinea  book  will  be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  most  successful 
in  guessing  the  greatest  number  of  lights.  A  half -guinea  book  will 
be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  next  best.  Both  books  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  successful  competitor  for  that  purpose. 

'The  result  will  be  announced  in  our  June  number,  in  which  a  fresh 
series  will  be  begun. 

EULES. 

’The  winner  of  a  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month  of  which  the  Magazine  bears  date.  Answers  to  the 
acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  must,  for  instance,  reach  ns 
before  the  fifth  day  of  May,  and  wiE  appear  in  our  June  number. 
Answers  must  be  sent  in  on  separate  paper  from  that  used  for 
any  other  communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  nom-de- 
flume  for  publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  clearly  written. 


DOUBLE  ACEOSTIC  No.  XXX. 

Two  sisters,  one  a  mighty  potentate. 

The  other  fallen  from  her  first  estate. 

1.  The  first  and  third  of  evil  and  of  exile. 

2.  "  No  sun,  no  moon,  no  stars, - .” 

3.  “  From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 

And  snatch  a - beyond  the  reach  of  art.” 

4.  “  The  same  dull  sound  ;  the  same  dull  lack 

Of  future  in  the - grey : 

It  seems  like  yesterday  come  back 
With  his  old  things,  and  not  to-day.” 

5.  “ - Sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart.” 

6.  “  Nature  and  Nature’s  laws  lay  hid  in  night, 

God  said  ‘  Let - be !’  and  all  was  light.” 

7.  ”  But  facts  arc  chiels  that  winna  ding. 

An’  downa  be - .” 

Alleora. 


SOLU'nON  OF  DOUBLE  ACEOSTIC  No.  XXIX. 

1.  V  ulga  E.* 

2.  I  c  E.t 

3.  G  o  V. 

4.  I  dl  E.t 

5.  L  ibe  L.§ 

6.  S  caudal  S.{| 

*  Hamlet. 

t  Paradise  Lost, 
t  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

^  Lord  Mansfield. 

II  Stephen  Harvey — Juvenal 


Cut  the  heel  out  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  top  of 
the  gore,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  sole,  then  rip  it  up 
altogether  off  the  sole,  pick  up  on  one  needle  the  stitches  across  the 
heel ;  on  the  second  the  stitches  along  one  side  of  the  sole ;  and  on 
the  third  the  stitches  along  the  other  side  of  the  sole ;  knit  one  round 
plain,  then  your  heel,  only  taking  the  last  stitch  of  the  heel  with  the 
first  stitch  of  the  sole  at  each  side  alternately  at  the  end  of  every  row. 
Continue  in  this  way  till  all  the  stitches  but  fourteen,  then  turn  your 
heel  as  usual,  making  your  band  fourteen  stitches  wide ;  sew  with  a 
needle  the  fourteen  you  have  left  after  making  your  heel,  and  the 
fourteen  on  your  other  needles;  it  is  now  completed. 

Keeping  Eggs. 

In  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  Dr.  Philipson  calls  attention 
to  a  new  process  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows On  taking 
the  eggs  from  the  nest  they  are  covered  over,  by  means  of  a  bit  of 
wool,  with  butter  in  which  has  been  dissolved  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  sali¬ 
cylic  acid.  Each  egg,  after  receiving  this  coat,  is  placed  in  a  box  of 
very  fine  and  absolutely  dry  sawdust.  If  care  be  taken  that  the  eggs 
do  not  touch  each  other,  and  that  they  be  perfectly  covered  with  tho 
sawdust,  they  will  keep  fresh  for  several  months — perhaps  for  more 
than  a  year.  Dr.  Philipson  states  that  ho  has  experimented  with  this 
process  for  two  years,  with  most  excellent  results. 

How  to  Keep  Meat  from  Spoiling. 

It  frequently  happens,  especially  in  the  warm  season,  that  meat 
which  is  otherwise  faultless  emits  an  unpleasant  smell  on  boilings 
This  is  often  the  case  with  certain  kinds  of  meat,  like  tong^ues,  Ac., 
which  contain  readily-decomposing  particles  of  fat  and  blood.  This 
is  easily  remedied  by  laying  the  meat,  before  cooking,  in  warm  water 
which  contains  from  half  to  one  teaspoonful  of  salicylic  acid  to  the 
quart,  or  by  putting  a  little  acid  in  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled.  To 
protect  meat  from  spoiling  for  a  few  days,  either  of  the  following 
methods  may  be  employed : — Place  it  in  water  containing  from  a  half 
to  one  teaspoonful  of  acid  in  a  quart  of  water;  or  ruh  it  with  dry  saly- 
cilic  acid,  especially  near  the  bone  and  fat.  The  manner  of  keeping 
it,  as  well  as  the  previous  cleansing,  is  as  usual.  Although  raw  meat, 
when  treated  with  salicylic  acid,  loses  its  fine  red  colour  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  it  suffers  no  change  within.  The  meat  also  cooks  soft  in  a  short 
time.  It  is  also  advantageous  to  add  II  teaspoonfuls  of  the  acid  to  a 
quart  of  brine  used  in  pickling  meats. 

Engraving  on  Glassware. 

Druggist. — Druggists’  bottles,  bar  tumblers,  sig^ns,  and  glassware 
of  every  description,  can  be  lettered  in  a  beautiful  style  of  art  by 
simply  giving  tho  article  to  bo  engpraved  or  etched  a  thin  coat  of 
engravers’  varnish,  and  tho  application  of  fluoric  acid.  Before  doing 
so  the  glass  must  bo  thoroughly  cleaned  and  heated,  so  that  it  can 
hardly  be  held.  The  varnish  is  then  to  bo  applied  lightly  over,  and 
made  smooth  by  dabbing  it  with  a  small  ball  of  silk  filled  with 
cotton.  When  dry  and  even  the  lines  may  be  traced  on  it  by  a  sharp 
steel,  entti  ng  clear  through  the  varnish  to  tho  glass.  Tlie  varnish 
must  be  removed  clean  from  each  letter,  otherwise  it  will  be  an  im¬ 
perfect  j  ob.  When  all  is  ready  pour  on,  or  apply  the  fluoric  acid 
with  a  feather,  filling  each  letter.  Let  it  remain  until  it  etches  to  the 
required  depth,  then  ^vash  off  with  water,  and  remove  the  varnish. 

Chromo  Varnish. 

J.  E.  E. — To  varnish  small  chromos  use  crystal  varnish  or  lac 
varnish.  Crystal  varnish  is  prepared  as  follows: — Genuine  pale 
Canada  balsam  and  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  equal  parts;  mix, 
place  the  bottle  in  warm  water,  shake  well,  set  it  aside  in  a  mode¬ 
rately  warm  place,  and  in^a  wee’’  pour  off  the  clear.  Can  be  used 
for  maps,  prints,  drawings,  and  other  articles  of  paper,  and  also  to 
prepare  tracing-paper,  and  to  transfer  engpiuving^s.  Lac  varnish. — 
Seed  lac,  eight  ounces;  alcohol,  one  quart;  digest  in  a  close  vessel 
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*n  a  warm  place  three  or  fonr  days,  then  decant  and  strain.  Used 
for  pictnres,  metal,  wood ,  and  leather. 

Fainting  Magic-Lantern  Slides. 

Anna  II. — To  paint  ma^c-lantem  slides. — Transparent  colours  only 
are  used  for  this  work,  snch  as  lakes,  sap-green,  ultramarine,  verdigris, 
gamboge,  asphaltnm,  &c.,  mixed  in  oil,  and  tempered  with  light- 
coloured  varnish  (white  Demar).  Draw  on  the  paper  the  design 
desired,  and  stick  it  to  the  glass  with  water  or  'gum  ;  then,  with  a 
fine  pencil,  put  the  outlines  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glass  with  the 
proper  colours ;  then  shade,  or  fill  up  with  black  or  Vandyke  brown, 
as  yon  find  best. 

Fluoric  Acid. 

You  can  make  your  own  fluoric  (sometimes  called  hydrofluoric) 
acid  by  getting  the  flnor  or  Derbyshire  spar,  pulverising  it,  and 
putting  all  of  it  into  sulphuric  acid  which  the  acid  will  cut  or  dissolve  • 
As  fluoric  acid  is  destructive  to  glass,  it  cannot  be  kept  in  common 
bottles,  bnt  must  be  kept  in  lead  or  gutta-percha  bottles. 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Advertisekents  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanser  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Cheap  Dahask  Table  Linen. — We  are  now  offering  a  very  cheap  lot 
of  real  Irish  damask  table-cloths,  in  all  sizes,  commencing  at  4s.  lod. 
each,  1  yardssquare.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Linen  Manufacturers, 
Belfast.  Samples  poet  free. — Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  War¬ 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Elliott, 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swanwick,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

Beau  Ideal  Ehbboidert.  Albion  Trimming  durable  and  cheap. 
Single  cards  of  12  yards  post  free.  Send  2  stamps  for  illustrated 
sheets.  C.  Williamson,  Leighton  Buzzard,  or  91,  Edgware-road. — 
Advt. 

Cheap  Pocket-Hakdkerchieps.— “  The  fine  cambric  handker¬ 
chiefs  sold  by  Robinson  and  Cleaver  far  excel  any  I  have  hitherto 
seen  at  the  same  prices.”  Write  for  specimens  of  their  exquisitely  fine 
lad'es’  hem-stitched  at  half-a-gninea  per  dozen,  as  they  are  mar¬ 
vellously  good.  Samples  post  free.  Makers  to  the  Queen,  Belfast.— 
Advt. 

Embroidery  Patterns  of  every  kind.  Transferring  cloths,  pat¬ 
terns,  Ac.  Ac.  Own  materials  traced.  Send  for  list  and  patterns. 
B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street,  W. — Advt. 

Spring.— Bargains  to  Ladies.— Washing  lawns,  ijd.  per  yard ; 
snowflakes,  4s.  6d.  iz  yards;  black  velveteen,  is.  lo^d. ;  black  alpaca, 
from  3}d.  per  yard ;  cashmeres,  is.  2jd.  per  yard,  fine  quality ;  grena¬ 
dines,  black,  58.  qd.  12  yards.  New  fouli  beige,  all  wool,  iis.  6d.  11 
yards.  Calicoes,  2S.  iid.  dozen.  Patterns  post  free.  S.  Amert, 
7,  High-street,  Clapham,  S.W.,  London. — Advt. 

Ladies  having  old  jewellery  for  disposal  should  send  it  to  Messrs. 
Richmond  Harm.4N  and  Co.,  13,  Balsall  Heath-road,  Birmingham, 
who  take  it  in  exchange  for  new  jewellery,  or  give  full  value  in  cash.— 
Advt. 

All  the  most  useful  shapes  in  real  Irish  linen  collars  for  children, 
at  3s.  iid.  per  dozen;  for  ladies,  at  48.  6d. ;  and  forg^ents,  4-fold,  from 
58. 6d.  per  dozen ;  3-fold  cuffs  for  children,  5s.  i id.  per  dozen,  and  for 
ladies  and  gents  at  68. 6d.  and  Ss.  6d.  per  dozen.  Write  for  samples 
(post  free),  and  yon  will  save  50  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Cleaver, 
Belfast. — ^Advt. 

To  Ladies.— Cheap  pretty  spring  dress  fabrics,  48.  6d.  to  iSs.  6d., 
dress  length,  any  length  cut ;  black  and  colours;  variety  too  numerous 
to  enumerate.  We  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  ladies 
in  all  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  abroad.  Patterns 
free.  S.  Amerv,  7,  High-street,  Clapham,  London. — ^Advt. 


Wonderfully  Pretty.— A  novelty  for  Spring  Dresses.  “  Washing  j 
Matelasse,”  which  represents  quite  a  revival  of  a  bygone  taste  and  ’ 
fashion,  very  effective.  Write  for  patterns  early.  The  price  is  ex-  j 
ceedingly  low — viz.,  lojd.  per  yard,  28  inch.  Also  a  lot  of  black  satins 
from  is.  fljd.  per  yard.  Black  and  coloured  cashmeres,  is.  8Jd.  per  , 
yard,  42  inch.  Bridesmaids’  cashmeres,  is.  ii^d.  per  yard,  exquisite  1 
shades.  White  fancy  piques,  4id.  per  yard.  Patterns  free.  ^ 
S.  Amery,  7,  High-street,  Clapham,  London,  S.W. — Advt.  , 

Cream  unshrinkable  flannel,  oatmeal  cloths,  striped  calicoes,  ivory 
baskctinc,  and  other  novelties  for  dresses.  One  stump  for  patterns. 

C.  Williamson,  91,  Edgware-road,  or  Leighton  Buzzard. — Advt. 

Ladies  wanting  a  first-class  silver  watch  should  send  to  the  Co¬ 
operative  Jewellers’  Association,  13,  Balsall  Heath-road,  Birmingham, 
for  one  of  theirs  at  198.  6d.,  enamelled  dial ;  or  at  258.,  full  jewelled, 
or  at  30s.,  with  silver  face  and  crystal  glass.  Sec  advertisement  in 
Sylvia’s  Journal. — Advt. 

Ladies,  send  zo  stamps  to  Manageress,  Underclothing  Department, 

E.  Avis  and  Co.,  213,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,  for  an  article  of 
great  comfort  and  utility  to  all  ladies.  No  one  should  be  without  this 
useful  article. — Advt. 

“  I  COULD  hardly  believe  that  such  excellent  qualities  as  their  ladies’ 
bordered  real  Irish  cambric  handkerchiefs,  hemmed  for  use  at  38.  iid. 
and  5s.  iid.  per  dozen,  could  be  sold  for  the  prices.”  See  Press. 
Samples  poet  free.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Manufacturers  to  Her 
Majesty,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Double.Kneed  Stockings  for  children,  the  original  quality. 
Send  I  stamp  for  price  list.  C.  Williamson,  Leighton  Buzzard. — 
Adyt. 

Ladies’  gold  watches,  real  good,  are  sold  by  the  Co-operative 
Jewellers,  13,  Balsall  Heath-road,  Birmingham,  at  4Z8.  6d. ;  full 
jewelled,  at  £3  ;  gold  lever,  with  chronometer  balance,  sunk  seconds, 
and  every  improvement,  only  £4  48.  Gold  keyless  watches  from  £5. 
See  advertisement  in  Sylvia's  Journal. — Advt. 

Queen,  June  23rd,  1S77. — A  lady  writes  to  this  paper  in  answe*^ 
to  an  enquirer: — "Lewis  Wing,  Chemist,  Chislehurst,  prepares  a 
powder,  which  destroys  Black  Beetles  and  is  harmless  to  domestie 
animals.  I  have  used  it  with  complete  success. — Rosie.”  Of  all 
chemists,  is.  and  zs.  6d.,  or  post  free  from  the  proprietor  for  12  or  30 
stamps.  Address  as  above.  Numerous  testimonials  received. — Advt. 

"  Such  cheap  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  gentlemen,  hemmed  for 
use,  as  their  real  Irish  cambric  at  58.  lod.,  and  beautifully  fine  at 
Ss.  I  id.  per  dozen,  and  their  gents’  hem-stitched,  now  so  fashionable,  at 
izs.  per  dozen,  are  a  boon  indeed.”  Vide  Press.  Samples  post  free. 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  by  appointment  to  the  Queen,  Belfast. — 
Advt. 

Leather-Make  Calico. — This  famous  make  for  durability  has 
been  greatly  reduced  in  price.  Send  i  stamp  for  patterns.  C.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  91,  Edgware-road,  or  Leighton  Buzzard. — Advt. 

The  Co-operative  Jewellers’  Association,  13,  Balsall  Heath- 
road,  Birmingham,  supply  the  public  with  all  kinds  of  gold  and  silver 
jewellery  at  makers’  prices,  which  are  often  more  than  50  per  cent, 
under  the  retail  trade.  Price  lists  on  application.  Highly  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  Sylvia’s  Home 
Journal,  ^c. — Adyt. 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  ot  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luznries  of  the 
war^obe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the  g 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Adile  I 
Letellier,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden,  bos  made  arrange-  F 
ments  wUch  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind.  I 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very  I 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  ^c.,  of  the  articles  they  order,! 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  scut! 
abroad.  ! 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com-l 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  ent^s  much  outlay  off 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds.  | 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 

LISTER  T  COMPANY, 

MANNINOHAM  MTLIjS;  BRADFORD. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

MACHINE  SILKS  and  TWISTS,  BUTTON  HOLE  SILK  TWISTS, 
KNITTING  and  EMBROIDERY  SILKS,  FILOSELLE,  &o. 

Recommended  for  Strength,  Evenness,  and  Pure  Dye. 
r.<cii8rtli  indicated  on  encli  Label  fS'inii’anteed. 

ONE  ■TRX.A.r.  'W'ZLL  FRO'V’E  'TSEZR  SXTPERXORZrr'Sr. 
L.  and  Co.’s  KNITTING  SILKS  wash  as  well  as  any  produced. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Drapers,  Haberdashers,  Berlin  Wool  Houses,  Sewing  Machine  Agents,  Ac. 

Wholesale  Depot  :—DONDON,  2,  FADCON  SQXTARB,  B.C. 

MANCHESTER  :-26,  YORK  STREET. 


RIMMEL’S  CHOICE  PERFUMERY. 

RIMMEL’8  HIGHLY  FRAGRANT  PERFUMES, 

liiLANO-Iiii.ANG,  Wood  Violet,  Jockey  Club, 
W'niTE  Rose,  Ac.,  from  2s.  6d. 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINECARi 

An  indispensable  requisite  in  all  families.  Is.,  2s.  (id.,  and  5b. 

RiMMcL’S  PURE  WHITE  GLYCERINE  SOAP,  6d.  and  is. 
RIMMEL'S  AROMATIC  OZONIZER.  OR  NATURAL  AIR  PURIFIER, 

A  fragrant  powder,  producing  by  si-.iiple  slow  evaporation  the 
refreshing  and  healthy  emanations  of  the  I’ineand  Kmailyptns 
Forests.  It  is  well  adapted  for  Plaees  of  Worship,  Hospitals, 
School-rooms,  Theatres,  Concert  Hulls,  Hotels,  Dwelling 
Houses,  Cabins  of  Ships,  &c.  Dr.  Hassall,  in  his  analytical 
report,  says,  “  A  more  etlW-tivc  and  agreeable  disinfectant 
has  never  been  Ix'fore  ottered  to  the  I’ublic.” 

Price  Is.  (by  j)ost  for  15  stumps). 

KXJCiKINltJ  IXIM3IKL, 

PERFl'MEK  BV  .\ml^TME.^T  TO  II.B.H.  THE  I'lil.NCESS  OF  M  ALES. 

96,  strand;  128,  Kegeut-street;  and  21,  Cornhill,  London. 


PACE  WOODCOCK'S 

WIND  PILLS 


Manchester,  June  13th,  1877- 
To  Mr.  Page  D.  Woodcock,  Norwich. 

Sir, — I  have  found  your  Pills  an  excellent  preparation  for 
the  Constipation  and  Flatulency  so  common  in  both  sexes. 
They  possess  great  advantages  over  other  Pills.  Their  uniformity 
in  strength,  the  smallness  of  the  dose,  and  the  certainty  of  their 
action,  commend  them  to  those  who  require  a  Tonic  to  assist 
digestion,  relieve  Wind  in  the  Stomach,  exert  a  special  influence 
on  the  Liver,  and  also  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  Bowels, 
resulting  from  Chronic  Indigestion  and  luck  of  Assimilation. 
The  more  my  experience  in  their  varied  applicability  extends, 
the  more  then:  beneficial  effects  appear,  and  many  households 
have  found  a  great  friend  in  your  preparation,  for  tne  promotion 
of  a  healthy  digestion.  Their  favourable  action  are  all  that 
could  he  wished  for. 

I  am,  faithfully  yours,  THOS.  FOSTER  KER,  Surgeon. 

And  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  1/H  und  2/9. 


STORY’S 

PATENT  COMBINATION  BEDSTEAD,  15S. 


With  Cretonne  Cover  and  Mattress,  31s.  6d., 

2  IT.  WIDE. 

CABINET  AND  UPHOLSTERY  WAREHOUSES, 

33,  LONDON  WALL; 

And  1a,  2,  and  2a,  COLEMAN  STREET,  CITY. 


THE  GREAT  FAMILY  MEDICINE  OF  THE  AGE. 


NEVER  (iO 
A 

JOIRNEY 


WTTHOn 

THESE 

ISEFIL  PIUS. 


Are  warranted  not  to  contain  a  single  particle  of  mercury  or 
any  other  mineral  substance,  but  to  consist  entirely  of  medicinal 
matters  purely  vegetable. 

Hare  been  v.spd  by  ihe  Public  for  over  Forty  Years, 

And  have  proved  their  value  in  thousands  of  instances  in 
Diseases  of  the  Head,  Cliest,  Bowels,  Liver,  and  Kidneys;  also 
in  L'lcers,  Sores,  and  Rheumatism ;  and  in  all  Skin  Complaints 
are  one  of  the  BEST  MEDICINES  KNOWN. 

Prepared  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  in  boxes,  price  7id., 
Is.  l.Jd..  and  2s.  Od.,  by  (i.  Whelfton  A  SoN,  S,  Crane-conrt, 
Fleet-street,  London,  and  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  receipt  of  8,  14,  or  3'$  Stamps. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Meuijinc  Vendors. 


THE  “EXCELSIOR”  PATENT  SPRING 

MATTRESS. 

Ease,  Comfort,  Cleanliness,  Uniform  Elasticity,  Adaptation  to  form  of  Body, 
Noiselessness  and  Economy,  all  attained  to  perfection. 

flTri'iT'peni  AIVATiTil  Certificate  of  Merit  at  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association’s 
Exhibition  in  connection  with  British  Medical  Society,  Aujrust  6 — 18, 1877. 
PRIZE  IVEEDAL  ^  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain’s  Leamington  Exhibition,  October  3 — 

SUPPLIED  BY  CABINET  MAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  AND  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS. 

ILLUSTBATED  DESCBIPTIVK  CIBCULABS  FROM 

CHORLTON  AND  DUGDALE,  19,  BLACKFRIARS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
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LOYSEL’S  jpate:xt  hydrostatic 

TEA  AND  COFFEE  PERCOLATORS. 

(BLOCK  TIN  AND  COPTEIt  BltONZETf.) 

These  Urns,  of  which  more  than  200,000  are  now  in  use,  are,  without  exception,  the  simplest 
and  the  most  efficient  ones  vet  introduced ;  they  produce  quickly,  and  with  very  little  trouble,  beauti¬ 
fully  clear  and  fine-flavoured  Tea  or  Coffee,  and  effect  a  considerable  saving  by  extracting  all  the  strength. 

VO  NE’Pi  E  HYOirOEXJET, 

THE  BEST  PORTABLE  GARDEN  AND  FIRE-ENOINE  HADE. 

Weighs  but  81bs.,  and  will  throw  water  50  feet. 

The  above  are  sold  by  all  vespeetable  Ivonmongers, 

Manufacturers:  GRIFFITHS  &  BROWETT,  Birmingham; 

21,  Moorgate  Street.  London ;  and  64,  Hue  des  Tournelles,  Paris. 


n  0  me 

J-J  BLACK  LEAD 


CLEAN!  NO  DUST!! 

The  DOME  BLACK  LEAD  differs  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kinds  in  the  following  IMPuKTAMT  Pul.VTS  — 

It  is  manufactured  only  from  selected  materials  of  the  BEST 
QUALi  rV,  and  being  prepared  by  a  special  process,  it  not  only 
POLISHES  QUICKIjY,  but  also  adheres  at  once  to  the  stove 
or  grate,  thereby  AVOIDING  INJUBY  Tu  THE  PUKNl- 
TORE  from  dust.— Sold  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen  everywhere. 
Pur  EXCELLENCE  RHI  fl  MinAl  PUR  ChbANLlNkSS 
,0P  QUAUIY  UULU  mCUHL  m  usjj 


ITE.JAMESi&SOKS  ^naPLYMOUTH. 


None  are  Genuine  without  the  Name  and  Trade 
Mark  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Coventry. 


CAMBRIC 

FRILLING 


TO  BE  HAD  OP  DRAPERS 
'  EVERYWHERE. 


In  the  "Wear,  Washing,  and  getting  up,  this  New 
Pattern  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  is  highly 
recommended  for  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Wardrobes. 


GLENFIELD 

STARCH 

Has  for  many  Years  been  exclusively  used 
in  the  Royal  Laundry. 

“The  best  Starch  I  eyeT\^  LAr.NDEXss. 

used.  )  ^ 

“  Cleanly  in  u^. gnomical  ^  ..  Dksss- 

and  gives  perfect  stillness  and  -  m.wb  ” 
gloss  difficult  to  excel.”  ^ 

“Particularly  adapted  for “  Esglisii  woman’s 
clear  starching  muslins.”  )  Domkstic  Magazine.” 


CROSBYS 

BALSAMIC 

GOUGH  ELIXIR 

Is  speciallv  recommemled  by  several  emineut  Pbysicuus,  and  by 
DK.  KOOltE,  Scarlsjroiijth,  Author  of  the  “  Anti-l.aucet." 

It  has  been  useil  with  the  most  signal  success  for  Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  Cousumption,  O'Ughs,  Influenza,  CouKum|itive  Night- 
.Nwiats,  Spitting  of  Blood,  Shortness  of  Breath,  sud  all  Affections 
of  the  Throat  and  Chest. 

Sold  in  Bottl-  s,  at  Is.  9d.,  4s.  Gd.,  and  llg.  each,  by  all 
rps{>ectable  Chemists,  and  wholesale  by  JAMES  M.  CROSBY, 
Chemist,  Scarlairuugh. 

Invalids  should  rcml  Crosby’s  Prize  Treatise  on  "  Diseases 
OF  THE  Lchus  anti  A ir-Ve88KL8,"  a  Copy  of  which  can  be  had 
Gratis  of  all  Chemists. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OP  THE 

ENGLISH  AND  FUBEIGN  G0DST8 


AKO  OTHER  APFROVEO  XOOUER  FABRICS 

WOVEN  from  the  finest  elastic  wools. 

These  adm ir  ible  Serges  are  sdaptetlfor  all  Season s  and  all  climates. 
E.  B.  has  repeatedly  had  the  honour  of  supplying  them  to  Uie 
ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  exeentes  orders  daily  FROM  ALL  PARTS. 

Neither  rain  nor  salt  water  ran  affect  tbeir  permanent  dye. 
Prices  from  Is.  21d.  to  the  finest  at  48.  6d.  per  yard.  PATTERN 
BOOKS  frt$  by  post,  and  carriage  paid  as  far  as  BRISTOL  or 
LONDON  on  parcels  over  £2.  New  Patterns  for  Antnmn  are  read  y. 

GOODS  PACKED  FOR  EXPORTATION. 

A  Special  Strong  Make  for  Boye’  and  Gentlemen's  Suits 
flrom  2t.  lid.  per  yard. 

Address— EOEHTON  BURNETT,  No.  55, Wellington,  Somerset. 
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HEART’S  DELIGHT. 


(See  the  Venes.) 
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THE  ENGLISHIVOMAirS  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


fujijjttal  af  a  ^aataa. 

ADAPTED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  OCTAVE  FEUILLET. 


PART  IL— CHAPTER  I. 


MARRIED  LIFE. 


IVE  years  have  passed.  I  am  again 
I  \  impelled  to  take  up  my  journal,  and 

under  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances.  I  have  experienced  a  terrible 
trial,  and  at  no  time  has  it  been  more 
necessary  for  me  to  endeavour  to  arrange 
my  thoughts. 

I  must  first  recall  the  circumstances 
which  have  led  up  to  the  present  condition 
C  of  things,  and  endeavour  to  extract  the 
consolation  from  them  of  which  I  am  in 
need.  I  am  beginning  to  recognise  the  fact  that  these 
pages  may  some  day  be  read  by  other  eyes  than  my 
own,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  I  do  not  wish 
to  leave  any  part  of  my  record  in  obscurity. 

I  was  married  at  the  same  time  as  Cedle,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  in  the  pretty  little  church  at  Louvercy. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Eblis  left  for  Italy,  where  they  in¬ 
tended  to  spend  some  months.  Five  or  six  weeks 
afterwards  my  husband  and  I,  accompanied  by  my 
mother-in-law,  went  down  to  Nice. 

The  state  of  my  husband’s  health  was  the  cause  of 
the  only  anxiety  that  fell  upon  me  during  the  four  years 
which  we  have  spent  in  this  lovely  place.  I  cannot 
truthfully  declare  that  my  heart  was  entirely  without 
regret — that  I  never  had  any  melancholy  moments — 
but  I  can  at  any  rate  state  that  my  (foolish)  marriage 
had  been  blessed  as  much  as  I  had  any  right  to  expect. 
There  was  no  question  of  martyrdom  in  my  life,  never¬ 
theless  such  a  task  as  I  had  undertaken  was  not  without 
its  trials  ;  there  was  not  a  day  scarcely  that  I  had  not 
my  work  to  accomplish,  and  to  endeavour  to  disinter  the 
true  light  from  the  ruins  of  that  body  in  which  it  had 
remained  buried  for  so  many  years.  My  tears  shed  in 
my  first  days  of  disappointment  began,  as  time  went  on, 
to  give  way  to  tears  of  happiness  as  I  perceived  that 
my  efforts  were  more  successful.  At  last  a  day  arrived 
on  which  I  had  only  to  raise  my  finger  smilingly  to  see 
my  husband  check  his  hitherto  ungovernable  fits  of 
passion. 

But  I  must  also  in  candour  admit  that  this  apparent 
miracle  was  not  due  to  me  alone,  but  the  change  dated 
from  the  birth  of  my  little  girl.- 

I  was  still  expecting  the  advent  of  my  little  one  when 


Cecile  and  her  husband  came  to  pass  a  short  time  with 
us  on  their  return  from  Rome.  I  had  been  secretly 
dreading  the  arrival  of  M.  Eblis,  but  other  cares  had 
by  this  time  made  me  indifferent  to  his  presence,  or  at 
least  I  fancied  I  was. 

But  when  he  appeared  I  found  him  so  ceremonious, 
so  cold,  that  I  was  tormented  by  the  notion  that  he 
cherished  some  feeling  of  resentment  against  me.  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  disappointed  in  Cecile,  and  was  angry 
with  me  for  having  portrayed  her  in  too  flattering 
colours.  His  behaviour  towards  his  wife  surprised 
me.  He  did  not  appear  in  the  least  charmed  by  her  or 
under  her  influence.  Always  very  polite,  there  was 
nevertheless  in  his  manner  a  dry  irony  which  was 
puzzling.  He  frequently  appeared  bored  by  the  re¬ 
citals  of  their  journeyings  in  which  she  indulged ;  he 
confused  names  of  places  and  people,  and  mixed  up 
dates  pmnfully.  But  my  husband,  to  whom  I  had 
hinted  my  suspicions,  assured  me  that  Captain  Eblis 
was  more  than  ever  attached  to  his  wife ;  that  he  was, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  pleased  to  notice  that  she  was 
so  openly  admired  and  that  she  so  evidently  appreciated 
this  admiration,  but  that  was  all.  I  thought  no  more 
about  the  matter.  Besides,  1  was  too  happy  and  too 
much  engaged  to  trouble  myself  about  other  people’s 
business. 

We  had  made  up  our  minds  to  leave  Nice  at  the 
beginning  of  summer  and  return  to  Louvercy,  for  my 
husband  dislikes  the  idea  of  living  in  Paris.  But  the 
doctors  were  fearful  of  the  effect  of  the  damp  climate  of 
Normandy,  and  on  ^'eir  advice  we  decided  to  remain 
in  the  South  of  Europe  until  his  health  had  improved. 

The  two  years  following  were  full  of  happiness  for 
me.  My  dear  grandmother  often  came  to  see  us,  my 
mother-in-law  was  most  affectionate ;  and,  more  than 
all  else,  I  had  my  little  daughter  with  me,  and  her 
arrival,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  had  quite  reconciled 
my  husband  and  me. 

He  was  very  much  occupied  with  his  literary  work, 
in  which  I  assisted  him  as  far  as  possible  as  amanuensis, 
and  in  arranging  the  documents  which  Captain  Eblis 
had  sent  us,  making  extracts,  and  copying  in  my  very 
best  hand  the  almost  illegible  writing  he  had  for¬ 
warded. 

It  was  no  longer  surprising  that  Captain  Eblis  had 
aroused  such  a  feeling  of  devoted  friendship  in  my 
husband.  I  was  ready  to  confess  as  much  when  I 
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Juiew  only  his  defects.  But  since  he  had  begun  to 
regard  himself  as  a  man  restored  to  society,  and  no 
longer  condemned  to  a  solitary  existence,  without 
amily  ties  and  hopes  for  the  future,  his  good  qualities 
had  asserted  themselves.  He  was  as  cheerful  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  I  certainly  would  never  have  given  him 
credit  for  cheerfulness  at  our  Hrst  meeting.  It  was 
very  consoling  for  me  to  reflect  that  my  influence  had 
had  something  to  do  with  this  pleasant  change.  But 
what  touched  me  most  of  all  was  the  implicit  con¬ 
fidence  reposed  in  me.  I  had  thought  when  I  married 
that  all  society  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent  at  any 
rate,  tabooed  ;  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  renounce 
all  gaiety,  for  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  me  to  seek 
amusements  which  my  husband  could  not  share. 

But  he  was  always  extremely  desirous  that  I  should 
accompany  his  mother  to  any  little  parties  in  our  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  although  I  very  seldom  availed  myself 
of  this  permission,  I  occasionally  received  at  home.  I 
was  naturally,  as  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  gentlemen.  An 
infirm  and  ailing  husband  may  serve  to  encourage  these 
people — who  knows  ?  But  I  flatter  myself  that  I  kept 
this  class  of  men  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  gave 
them  to  understand  that  I  was  not  inclined  to  play  at 
love-making.  My  husband,  who  was  particularly  clear¬ 
sighted,  used  to  quiz  me  frequently,  and  used  rather  to 
pique  himself  upon  Caesar’s  wife  being  above  sus¬ 
picion,  and  he  was  indifferent  accordingly.  I  could  not 
quarrel  with  him,  of  course,  but  nevertheless  his  con¬ 
fidence  appeared  to  me  somewhat  intrusive,  so  to  speak, 
and  became  embarrassing,  so  much  so  that  it  led  up  to 
the  greatest  trouble  of  my  whole  life. 

There  is  at  Nice,  as  at  all  similar  places,  a  mixture 
of  society  amongst  which  it  is  necessary  to  choose  one’s 
clique.  I  am  naturally  exclusive,  and  do  not  readily  lend 
myself  to  the  everyday  associations  of  watering-place 
society.  M.  de  Louvercy,  like  all  men,  is  more  tolerant 
than  I  am  in  such  matters.  He  maintains  that  my 
drawing-room  is  a  sheepfold  in  which  only  the  very 
steadiest  sheep  and  the  most  irreproachable  lambs  are 
.  admitted :  but  that  such  an  arrangement  is  rather 
1  “  slow’’ — that  there  is  a  want  of  “  life,”  and,  above  all, 
'  an  exclusiveness  which  savours  of  the  uncharitable.  But 
I  was  quite  unmoved  by  his  arguments,  and  replied  that 
my  mission  was  not  to  regenerate  society,  and  in  any 
case  that,  as  I  had  improved  him  so  greatly,  that  was 
quite  sufficient  for  my  lifetime,  and  I  had  no  desire  to 
reform  any  one  else. 

After  we  had  lived  at  Nice  about  two  years  the  young 
Prince  Viviane  took  up  his  residence  in  a  house  not  far 
off.  He  brought  with  him  a  regular  stud  of  horses 


and  his  wife,  who  they  said  was  an  English  lady — and 
indeed  she  might  have  been  if  one  can  judge  from  the 
rainbow  hues  of  her  toilette !  Although  my  grand¬ 
mother  and  the  dowager  princess  were  acquainted,  1 
did  not  remember  that  I  ever  had  met  her  son,  who  was 
not  the  steadiest  of  young  princes.  Even  my  husband, 
who  had  been  at  school  with  him,  was  not  best  pleased 
at  his  appearance  amongst  us.  However,  fate  had  so 
willed  it  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  had  not  met. 

One  morning  I  was  walking  in  our  garden  with  my 
baby  and  the  nurse.  This  garden  was  laid  out  in  terraces 
one  above  the  other,  which  were  connected  by  flights  of 
marble  steps.  The  lowest  of  these  terraces  joined  the 
high  road,  a  dozen  steps  leading  to  it  through  a  gate 
which  was  open  all  day.  We  were  leaning  over  the 
palisade  watching  the  white  sails  reflected  in  the  clear 
blue  sea  when  the  sound  of  horses*  hoofs  attracted  our 
attention,  and  we  perceived  a  gentleman  and  lady  slowly 
riding  along  the  road.  She  was  rather  gaudily  dressed, 
and  wore  an  enormous  white  feather  in  her  riding-hat. 
She  appeared  to  me  to  be  extremely  beautiful. 

Just  as  the  riders  were  passing  beneath  the  railings 
my  little  girl  extended  her  chubby  arms  and  began  to 
cry  with  all  the  strength  of  her  infant  lungs,  so  that  the 
nurse,  who  was  an  Italian,  was  obliged  to  sing  some 
childish  songs  to  quiet  it.  This  concert  made  the 
gentleman  look  up,  and,  regarding  me  fixedly,  he  raised 
his  hat  and  then  pulled  up,  saying  with  a  smile — 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  the  litde  lady,  nurse  ?” 

Very  much  surprised  by  this  familiarity  I  drew  back, 
at  the  same  time  forbidding  the  nurse  to  make  any 
answer.  But  she  did  not  understand  my  whispered 
injunctions,  and  calmly  engaged  in  conversation  with 
the  gentleman  on  horseback. 

“  I  really  think,”  she  said,  “  that  baby  wants  the 
lady’s  white  feather,  sir.” 

“  Give  him  the  feather,  Sarah,”  said  the  young  man, 
turning  to  his  companion. 

She  at  once  took  the  plume  from  her  hat  and  tossed 
it  towards  the  nurse,  but  the  proverbial  lightness  of  the 
missile  held  good  in  this  instance,  and  it  fell  short.  Bat 
the  gentleman  caught  it  flpng,  and  again  essayed  to 
launch  it  over  the  terrace,  but  without  greater  success. 
At  length  he  said — 

**  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  take  it  to  the  little  woman 
myself!” 

At  the  same  moment  he  urged  his  horse  up  the  steps ; 
it  slipped  upon  the  marble,  but  recovered  itself,  slipped 
down  again,  and  slid  about  most  alarmingly.  I  had 
heard  all  that  passed,  concealed  as  I  was  amongst  the 
orange-trees,  and  I  became  very  nervous,  when  sud¬ 
denly  I  saw  this  rash  rider  before  me  like  an  equestrian 
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statue  advancing  triumphantly  along  the  broad  walk  of 
the  terrace.  He  bowed  to  me  again,  but  this  time  more 
respectfully,  and  bent  down  to  place  the  feather  in  baby’s 
hands.  The  child,  I  may  add,  had  become  quite  quiet 
by  the  appearance  of  the  stranger,  who,  again  bowing 
to  me,  descended  the  staircase  as  he  had  come  up— on 
horseback. 

When  I  returned  home  I  related  the  adventure  to  my 
husband. 

“  That  must  have  been  Viviane,”  he  said.  “  It  was 
just  like  him  to  behave  so.” 

And  it  was  he,  sure  enough.  That  very  evening  he 
came  to  our  house,  and  introduced  himself  as  an  old 
friend  of  my  husband.  He  was  a  tall,  fair  man,  with  a 
somewhat  bold  expression,  with  good  face,  but  with 
rather  dissipated  look.  He  was  always  laughing,  and 
very  amusing.  My  husband  received  him  very  cordially. 
I  was  more  distant,  and  scarcely  thanked  him  for  the 
feather,  not  knowing,  in  truth,  whether  he  intended  his 
politeness  for  my  child,  the  nurse,  or  myself. 

This  visit  was  the  precursor  of  many  others  at  short 
intervals.  I  could  see  that  the  young  man’s  good  spirits 
and  nonsense  amused  my  husband,  but  nevertheless  I 
neither  invited  him  nor  repelled  him.  The  prince  was 
too  much  a  man  of  the  world  not  to  perceive  the  cold¬ 
ness  with  which  I  treated  him,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
perfect  self-possession,  he  at  times  appeared  almost  put 
out  of  countenance.  My  husband  also  noticed  my 
manner,  and  was  even  annoyed  by  it. 

“  My  dear  girl,”  he  said  to  me  one  day  after  the 
prince  had  left  us,  “  Viviane  is  quite  hurt.  You  have 
really  a  very  icy  manner  with  people.  What  has  the 
poor  man  done  to  offend  you  ?” 

**  Nothing,  dear.” 

“  No  ?  But  does  he  annoy  you  ? — are  his  attentions 
disagreeable?  He  amuses  me,  I  know,  but  if  he 
troubles  you  I  will  be  a  little  less  amiable  to  him  in 
future.” 

**  I  assure  you  that  he  is  absolutely  indifferent  to  me,” 
I  replied.  “  I  have  never  met  him  out  of  our  house,  and 
you  know  that  he  is  a  model  of  propriety.” 

“  Well,  then,  dear,  allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  you  who 
—I  mean  you  treat  him  rather  rudely.” 

“  But  if  I  encourage  him  ever  so  little  he  will  intro¬ 
duce  the  young  person  who  is  with  him,  and - ” 

“  Oh  !  very  well ;  it  is  no  matter.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well,  but  I  have  a  great  objec¬ 
tion  to  any  such  informal  proceedings.  You  know  that 
I  dislike  to  see  even  a  chair  out  of  place,  and  I  cannot 
tolerate  any  suspicion  of  a  want  of  etiquette,  or 
mesalliance.  I  know  how  greatly  grieved  the  poor 
princess  was  at  her  son’s  marriage,  and  besides - ” 


**  Very  well,  my  dear,  but  I  cannot  say  I  pity  the 
*  poor  princess’  very  much.  She  completely  ruined  him 
as  a  lad  by  her  worse  than  foolish  idolatry,  and  by 
endeavouring  to  persuade  him  that  all  creation  had  been 
made  for  him  alone.  I  recollect  very  well  when  she 
purchased  that  wonderful  goat-chaise  for  the  child  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  because  he  wanted  it.  The  result 
was  that  he  did  as  he  pleased,  and  ended  by  marrying  a 
ballet-girl  from  Drury  Lane.  What  could  any  one 
expect  ?”  [ 

**  Yes,  it  is  probably  a  very  logical  conclusion,  but  ^ 
none  the  less  displeasing  for  all  that.” 

It  was  quite  a  week  after  this  conversation  ere  the 
prince  again  called  at  our  house.  He  came  one  mom-  { 
ing  and  saw  my  husband  alone.  They  remained  closeted  | 
together  for  some  time.  M.  de  Louvercy  gave  me  an  , 
account  of  the  interview  subsequently.  It  appeared  1 
that  M.  de  Viviane  excused  himself  for  having  “  broken 
off”  his  visits,  but  the  fact  was,  he  said,  that  his  pre¬ 
sence  did  not  seem  to  be  agreeable  to  me.  My  husband, 
who  was  much  struck  by  his  serious  tone  and  manner, 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  told  him  that  it  was  scarcely  | 
to  be  expected  that  a  lady  so  strictly  brought  up  as  I 
had  been  would  put  herself  in  the  way  to  meet  the 
young  person  who  now  bore  his  name,  and  so  on. 

“  As  a  rule,”  he  replied,  “  I  do  not  trouble  myself 
about  what  the  world  says,  but  I  confess  that  Madame  ; 
de  Louvercy’s  coldness  has  affected  me.” 

“  It  does  not  arise  from  any  personal  feeling,  my  J 
friend ;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  social  intercourse 
and  a  not  unnatural  embarrassment.” 

They  parted  after  this  explanation ;  the  prince  wat  ! 
very  thoughtful  apparently. 

Two  days  afterwards,  as  I  came  in  from  my  walk,  my 
husband  told  me  that  he  had  invited  M.  de  Viviane  to  , 
dinner  for  the  following  day. 

I  was  very  much  astonished  to  hear  this.  He  smiled  * 
at  my  looks,  and  continued — 

“  He  has  sent  the  young  lady  on  a  visit  to  her  ■ 
mother,  and  I  thought  that  he  deserved  some  little 
recompense.”  ) 

I  was  satisfied,  and  when  the  prince  arrived  next  day 
I  shook  hands  with  him  more  warmly  than  usual.  From  i 
that  time  we  became  better  friends,  and  he  was  at  lengdi 
admitted  to  our  more  intimate  society. 

But  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  improved  tone  of  his 
moral  atmosphere  he  revenged  himself  by  playing  ‘ 
baccarat  in  the  most  extravagant  manner,  and  one 
evening  he  told  me  that  he  had  actually  won  thirty  | 
thousand  francs. 

"  You  are  falling  from  Scylla  into  Charybdis,  I  am  ; 
afraid,”  I  replied.  | 
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that  I  ought  to  lead  him  about,  tame,  vnth  a  rose- 
coloured  ribbon. 

But  all  my  gaiety  went  with  her.  Soon  after  her 
departure  my  husband’s  health,  which  had  apparently 
been  getting  better,  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  most 
alarming  symptoms  set  in.  The  remainder  of  his  days 
would  now  be  a  long,  pmnful  trial  for  both  him  and 
me,  and,  indeed,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  I  lost 
him.  After  terrible  suffering  he  breathed  his  last, 
pmnlessly,  and  thanking  me  for  the  many  years  of 
happiness  I  had  brought  him.  M.  d’Eblis,  who  had 
come  to  the  death-bed  of  his  old  comrade,  joined  his 
tears  with  mine  as  we  stood  by  the  bedside. 

I  pass  briefly  over  these  sad  recollections.  God 
knows  my  grief  is  sincere,  even  if,  by  writing  about  it 
now,  I  may  appear  to  be  wanting  in  decorum  and 
respect  for  my  dear  husband. 

CHAPTER  II. 

WIDOWHOOD. 

I  SPENT  the  first  period  of  my  widowhood  at  Lou- 
vercy  with  my  mother-in-law ;  and  after  that  I  went  to 
stay  with  my  grandmother  in  Paris,  intending  in  the 
future  to  pass  my  time  alternately  with  these  dear  old 
friends  and  relatives. 

Great  mental  shocks  such  as  I  had  received  appear  at 
first  to  suspend  all  animation,  and  one  feels  as  if  one 
could  never  be  aroused  to  life  again ;  but  by  degrees 
the  heart  begins  to  beat  for  the  world  again,  the  brain 
resumes  its  sway,  and  at  first  it  appears  a  grief  the 
more  that  life  should  persist  in  forcing  itself  upon  os 
under  the  circumstances. 

In  my  altered  condition  my  little  daughter  naturally 
occupied  the  first  place  in  my  heart,  but  she  did  not 
absorb  all  my  life.  I  had  found  many  old  friends  in 
Paris,  and  amongst  them  the  dearest  and  most  faithful  of 
all — C^e  and  her  husband.  I  met  C^e  almost  every 
day,  and  she  related  to  me  with  all  her  old  vivacity  the 
little  on-dits  of  the  town  and  the  gay  world.  She 
lavished  the  most  tender  affection  upon  me,  and  my 
love  for  her  revived  in  full  force.  I  saw  her  husband 
fcss  often,  but  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  pay  me 
any  little  attention  in  his  power.  In  my  grief  and 
altered  drcumstances  and  melancholy  business  details 
which  asserted  themselves  he  was  like  a  brother.  He 
was  guardian  to  my  litde  girl  by  M.  de  Louvercy’s  will, 
and  he  appeared  to  have  concentrated  upon  her  the 
affection  which  he  had  so  devotedly  entertained  for  her 
father.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  had  long 
ago  pardoned  the  strange  indiscretion  of  which  Captmn 
Ebfis  had  been  guilty  relative  to  the  Prince  de  Viviane. 


He  never  remembered  it  himself  except  to  endeavour  to 
atone  for  his  injustice  by  attention  to  the  prince  when 
they  met,  and  particularly  in  my  house.  For  M.  de 
Viviane  lived  alone  in  Paris,  and  I  frequently  received 
him,  as  I  had  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him  since  we  ' ' 
had  left  Nice. 

My  only  grief  was  caused,  and  inadvertently,  by 
M.  d’Eblis.  I  had  no  one  but  myself  to  blame  for  the 
restless  sense  of  pleasure  with  which  I  looked  forward 
to  his  visits,  and  the  secret  emotion  his  presence  caused  ^ 
me.  But  I  was  in  hopes  that  this  unfortunate  trace  of 
my  youthful  affection  for  him  would  by  degrees  expire 
from  usage ;  and  I  trusted  that  the  calm,  respectful 
courtesy  of  his  manner  towards  me  was  intended  rather 
to  soothe  than  to  keep  alive  my  feelings  for  him. 

Nevertheless  I  took  a  great,  and,  I  believe,  purely  . 
affectionate,  interest  in  the  relations  of  Cecile  and  her  ! 
husband.  Their  attitude  towards  each  other  appeared  j 
to  me  very  singular.  Contrary  to  all  my  anticipations,  ! 
I  found  now,  as  I  had  guessed  at  Nice,  that  Cccile  was  |l 
the  master  spirit.  She  had  quite  shaken  off”  the  intel-  ^ 
lectual  and  moral  influence  which  I  imagined  a  man  } 
like  Captain  Eblis  would  have  exercised  over  her,  and  j 
he  to  all  appearance  did  not  in  any  way  suffer  by  the  | 
change.  He  submitted  to  all  the  worldly  tastes  and  | 

dissipations  of  his  wife  with  an  indifference  or  a  resig-  I 

nation  entirely  inconceivable.  jl 

He  had  for  many  years  accompanied  her  into  society  | 
wherever  she  went,  but  he  now  permitted  her  to  go  I 
out  alone.  This  surprised  me  very  much,  and  I  kept  | 
asking  myself  whether  they  could  possibly  love  each  , 
other,  and  were  they  happy  ;  I  could  not,  of  course,  put 
such  delicate  questions  to  either  husband  or  wife ;  so  j 
I  continued  to  study  closely,  even  anxiously,  their  [ 

appearance,  manner,  and  even  their  conversation,  in  i 

the  hope  of  getting  a  clue.  But  Captain  Eblis  was 
at  times  grave,  at  times  cheerful,  but  always  impassible 
as  the  sphinx  ;  while  Cec’ile,  in  her  never-ceasing  gaiety, 
was  equally  invulnerable. 

Other  people  as  well  as  myself  were  perplexed  by 
their  conduct,  and  began  to  speculate  upon  it.  One 
day  Captain  Eblis  was  calling  upon  me  when  the  Prince 
de  Viviane  was  announced.  M.  d’Eblis,  as  usual,  soon 
rose  and  took  his  leave,  after  having  exchanged  a  few  ^ 
friendly  words  with  the  prince.  As  soon  as  the  captain 
had  gone  away  the  prince  said — 

“  That  cousin  of  yours  is  an  extremely  pleasant  , 
fellow,  but  he  is  a  perfect  enigma  to  me.”  | 

“  In  what  way  an  enigma  ?”  I  asked.  f 

“  Because,  with  everything  that  the  world  can  give 
him,  he  seems  determined  to  lose  his  very  charming  wife.” 

“  I  really  do  not  understand  you,  prince.” 
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“  What !  do  you  not  see  that  he  gives  her  her  own  “  Oh  !  good  gracious !  of  course  she  is  incapable  of 
way  more  and  more  ?  He  does  worse  than  abandon  wrong,”  exclaimed  the  prince ;  “  all  women  are — up  to 

her  ;  he  permits  her  to  be  chaperoned  about  by  that  a  certain  point !  But  when  they  choose  to  live  fast 

Madame  Godfrey  !”  lives  fast  thoughts  will  intrude,  and  then  actions  are 

“  And  who  is  ‘  that  Madame  Godfrey,’  pray  ?”  apt  to  follow.  It  is  very  curious  and  sad,  but  none 

“  Madame  Godfrey,”  he  replied,  “  was  formerly  very  the  less  true  !” 
pretty  and  very  much  sought  after.  She  is  now  one  of  “  Prince,”  I  replied  severely,  “  these  are  thoughts 
those  stars  who,  being  no  longer  lustrous  themselves,  which  your  former  worldly  nature  dictates  ;  they  are 

are  very  glad  to  receive  reflected  light  from  the  younger  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  you  believed  there 

and  more  brilliant  satellites  whom  they  cause  to  revolve  were  no  good  women  in  the  world.” 
in  the  same  orbit  with  them.”  “  Well,”  replied  the  cynic,  I  am  not  so  sure  as  to 

“  Thank  you  for  your  explanation,  and  if  this  the  increase  in  the  number  yet.  I  beg  your  pardon, 

Madame  Godfrey  be  such  a  dangerous  woman,  rest  madame — I  beg  your  pardon  sincerely — I  am  of  course 

assured  that  Cecile  will  break  off  all  relations  with  her.  only  referring  to  the  regular  women  of  the  world,  who 

With  reference  to  your  other  remark,  I  think  I  can  cannot  breathe  except -  Well,  well,  I  could  tell 

explain  the  secret  of  Captain  Eblis’s  behaviour.  He  you  my  experience  as  a  man  of  the  world,  but,  as  I 

has  perfect  confldence  in  his  wife,  and  let  me  add  that  displease  you,  I  will  merely  add  that  I  believe  your 

I  am  sure  such  confidence  was  never  more  worthily  cousin  to  be  all  that  you  affirm.” 

bestowed.  I  have  known  Cecile  from  infancy,  and  I  paid  little  attention  to  his  impertinence,  but  yet 

under  all  her  playful  sallies,  and  Madame  Gk)dfrey  not-  there  was  something  in  his  manner  which  impressed 

withstanding,  I  can  affirm  that  she  is  quite  incapable  of  me  in  spite  of  myself. 

any  unrighteous  thought.”  (To  be  continued.) 


aitit  cut  itt 

IV. — THE  DINING-ROOM. 

HIS  room  should  be  an  essentially  again  coming  into  use,  and  the  deep  rich  colour  har- 

comfortable  one  ;  an  air  of  warmth  monises  well  with  the  furniture,  which  should  always 

should  thoroughly  pervade  it.  Too  be  of  a  massive  nature ;  it  forms,  too,  an  excellent 

often  dining-rooms  are  cold  and  background  for  pictures. 

bare,  chilly  and  gloomy,  and  after  I  should  advise  a  dado  some  three  or  four  feet  in 
the  feeding  process  is  over  we  are  only  height,  with  a  chair-rail  to  prevent  the  chmrs  being 

too  glad  to  quit  them  for  more  cosy  and  pushed  back  against  the  wall,  and  so  marking  it.  If  a 

less  stately  chambers.  Even  if  your  dado,  properly  painted  by  some  artist,  is  too  costly  an 

dining-room  is  spacious,  there  is  no  investment  for  you,  and  the  room  is  not  panelled  up  to 

reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  thoroughly  height  I  have  mentioned  with  wood,  having  instead 

livable  room.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  it  o“iy  the  usual  skirting-board,  then  the  dado  must  be  of 

should  be  used  as  a  sitting-room,  and  the  P^per.  Very  pretty  designs  for  this  purpose  are  now 

proper  dwelling-room — the  drawing-room — kept  up  as  with  wall-papers,  and  have  a  very  good  effect, 

a  guest-chamber  only,  and  only  entered  on  high  days  Where  the  dado  ends  and  the  paper  proper  commences 

and  holidays,  or  when  visitors  are  staying  in  the  house.  ^  ledge  of  wood  should  be  placed — the  chair-rml  before 

There  are  many  ways  of  making  a  dining-room  habit-  mentioned.  It  can  either  be  quite  narrow,  a  mere 

able  and  ornamental,  not  merely  useful  alone.  Your  beading,  or  else  wide  enough  to  hold  small  china  orna- 

walls  will  be  your  first  consideration.  Crimson  is  ments,  hand-screens,  and  any  little  odds  and  ends,  which 

undoubtedly  the  warmest  colour  you  can  adopt  fora  will  take  off  very  much  of  the^  stiffness.  The  wall¬ 
paper,  unless  you  prefer  green,  but  it  does  not  light  up  paper  will  reach  up  to  the  flat  moulding  and  finishing 

80  well,  or  give  such  an  air  of  comfort.  Our  grand-  off  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  brass  rails  for  your  pictures 

fathers  were,  as  a  rule,  fond  of  crimson  for  their  to  hang  from  should  be  fixed  one  or  two  inches  below 

dining-room  walls— those  old  flock  papers  which  are  the  junction  of  the  paper  and  ceiling  moulding. 
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Family  portraits  usually  find  a  resting-place  in  a 
dining-room  ;  and  the  faces  of  those  old  worthies,  long 
since  dead  and  gone,  look  down  from  their  frames 
on  the  young  and  rising  generation  feasting  and  making 
merry  in  the  places  which  they  themselves  once  filled. 
Suppose  you  have  no  family  portraits,  though,  to  hang  ! 
I  have  heard  of  old  ancestors  being  bought  at  so  much 
per  dozen,  and  re-christened  to  suit  the  occasion.  “  Lady 
Jane  this  and  Lady  Susan  that,  who  lived  ever  so  long 
2go,  you  know,  my  dear !”  We  will  hope  this  is  a 
mere  story,  and  that  such  a  sham  would  never  be  even 
thought  of. 

In  the  place,  then,  of  portraits,  any  oil  paintings  are 
suitable  for  this  room,  and  a  judge  will  often  pick  up  a 
really  presentable  picture  for  a  mere  song — that  is,  if 
he  knows  how  to  see  about  the  business ;  and  if  oils 
£ven  cannot  be  purchased  at  the  price  you  can  afford, 
wait  patiently  until  either  some  are  left  you  or  your 
means  are  better  and  you  can  more  easily  pick  up  what 
you  require,  supplying  the  empty  space  in  the  mean¬ 
while  with  good  photographs,  well-known  views  of 
places  you  may  have  visited  in  your  travels.  Good 
photographs  are  cheap  enough  to  be  within  every  one’s 
reach,  and  neatly  framed  in  oak,  or  ebony  and  gilt 
frames  all  alike,  have  always  a  tasteful  appearance. 

Your  carpet  must  depend  very  much  on  the  shape  of 
your  room.  If  a  wide  room,  have  the  boards  stained 
and  polished  some  two  feet  out  from  the  wall,  and  lay 
down  a  square  fringed  or  bordered  carpet  to  meet  it. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  convenience  of  this 
plan  In  a  really  good-sized  room.  The  carpet  is  then 
easily  removed  or  rolled  back  when  the  room  is  cleaned, 
a  less  quantity  of  material  is  required,  and  there  is  no 
trouble  in  fitting  the  carpet  to  the  room.  The  effect  of 
the  polished  wood  border  is  very  good,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  really  almost  nil. 

Ladies  can  do  the  staining  themselves  if  they  fear 
incurring  too  much  expense.  I  have  by  me  an  excel¬ 
lent  recipe  for  the  staining  of  floors,  which  want  of 
space  alone  prevents  my  giving  here. 

In  a  narrow  room,  however,  this  method  of  treating 
floors  is  inadmissible.  So  many  town  houses  have  such 
narrow  rooms,  that  the  only  plan  is  to  carpet  up  to  the 
sldrting-board,  and  have  the  carpet  well  fitted  into  all 
the  comers ;  this  is  best  done  by  a  proper  carpet- 
planner,  amateur  carpet-fitters  generally  making  a  mess 
of  the  business,  which  requires  considerable  nicety  and 
experience. 

The  proper  carpet  for  a  dining-room  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  Turkey  carpet;  but  unfortunately  Turkey 
carpets  ate  very  dear,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether, 
even  with  their  well-known  durability,  they  repay  the 


original  outlay.  Persian  square  fringed  carpets  are 
handsome,  but  they  are  too  expensive,  and  to  my  mind 
more  suitable  to  a  boudoir  or  drawing-room.  If  you 
cannot  afford  a  Turkey  carpet  I  am  inclined  to  advise 
a  Brussels  with  a  border — that  is,  if  you  adopt  the  \ 

square  carpet  and  the  polished  wood  surrounding.  A  I 

good  Brussels  wears  wonderfully  well,  and  looks  well  f 
even  to  the  last.  You  should,  however,  choose  some 
all-over  or  geometrical  pattern  for  the  centre  of  the 
square,  having  a  rather  brighter  bordering  to  match  it.  | 

For  hearthrugs  black  sheepskins  are  most  suitable,  j 
unless  you  are  the  happy  possessor  of  a  lion’s  or  tiger’s 
skin,  in  which  case  in  front  of  the  dining-room  fire¬ 
place  is  a  very  proper  place  for  it. 

For  your  own  sake  I  will  hope  that  the  fireplace  is  an  | 
old-fashioned  open  one,  and  tiled  ;  nothing  to  my  mind 
can  equal  the  cheerful  look  of  a  well-tiled  fireplace,  I 

with  its  upright,  open,  movable  grate  and  tiles  above,  i 

below,  and  at  the  sides,  to  reflect  the  glowing  firelight,  i 
which  flickers  lovingly  on  their  polished  surfaces,  and 
plays  on  the  brass  fireirons  and  low  fender.  What  a 
pity  the  old-fashioned  brass  fenders  are  now  so  hard  to  . 
procure  !  When  we  had  them  they  were  little  thought 
of ;  now  there  is  such  a  rage  for  them  that  they  are 
sought  for  everywhere,  and  they  are  double,  treble  ! 
the  price  they  used  to  be.  | 

In  a  former  paper  I  spoke  of  the  pleasant  work  tile-  f 
painting  is,  and  how  much  people  with  artistic  talents 
may  do  to  ornament  their  houses  at  little  expense.  A  ^ 

friend  of  mine  is  now  painting  an  original  design  of  | 

peacock’s  feathers  in  Minton  blue,  the  ejes  having  an  | 
especially  good  effect. 

There  is  much  talk  now,  too,  about  our  mantel¬ 
pieces,  and  old  wooden,  tall,  narrow-shelved  ones  have  I 
again  come  into  fashion.  Certainly  there  is  great  room 
for  improvement  in  glasses  and  mantelpieces  ;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  reign  of  huge  chimney  mirrors  is  really 
on  the  wane ;  masses  of  tawdry  gilding  with  inartistic  j 
decorations  are  giving  place  to  quaint  old  ebony  frames 
with  divided  glasses,  and  shelves  for  bric-a-brac  and 
costly  china.  Neither  need  we  now  have  that  strict  ^ 
uniformity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ornaments  on  our 
mantelpiece — a  candlestick  at  each  end  exactly  match¬ 
ing,  a  wonderful  clock,  which  refuses  to  work,  under  a  ! 
glass  'case,  two  vases  frightful  in  shape,  but  a  pair, 
screens  at  an  exact  angle,  and  so  on. 

The  dining-room  should  not  have  too  many  orna-  I 
ments.  If  there  is  a  glass  over  the  mantelpiece  it 
should  be  framed  in  the  wood  which  prevails  in  the 
room — say  oak  or  ebony ;  the  clock  should  be  of 
bronze,  ebony,  or  oak ;  and  one  or  two  other  good 
bronze  ornaments,  a  group  of  horses  or  dogs,  will  be 
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quite  sufficient.  Too  much  furniture  is  likewise  a 
mistake  ;  a  good  dining-table,  two  armchairs,  deep  and 
roomy,  with  arms,  ten  or  twelve  ordinary  chairs,  a  sofa, 
sideboard,  dinner- waggon,  occasional  table,  and  writing- 
I  table,  is  quite  as  much  as  is  really  necessary,  unless  the 
room,  even  with  this  amount  of  furniture,  looks  bare, 
and  then  a  bookcase  or  two  in  convenient  recesses,  a 
screen,  or  an  old-fashioned  bureau  for  china,  may  have 
a  place. 

Furniture  for  dining-rooms  is  usually  made  in  maho- 
j  gany,  oak,  or  ash,  and  upholstered  in  leather — crimson 
P  for  mahogany,  green  for  ash  or  oak  ;  the  last  I  honestly 

I  confess  I  prefer ;  but  then  I  have  a  fancy  for  oak ; 

mahogany  has  always  a  rather  lodging-house  appear¬ 
ance,  handsome  though  it  be  ;  oak  wears  well,  takes  a 
beautiful  polish  from  hand-rubbing — the  only  sort  of 
polishing  good  wood  ought  ever  to  have — and  it  is  less 
often  met  with. 

The  dining-table  should  be  a  strong  one.  Mr.  East- 
lake  cries  out  against  the  “  telescope”  dining-tables,  but 
though  perhaps  not,  strictly  speaking,  artistic,  they  are 
,  without  doubt  most  convenient.  A  large  table  capable 

‘  of  seating  fourteen  or  even  twelve  persons  is  by  no 

I  means  a  comfortable  one  for  two  people  to  sit  down 
at,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra  work  entailed  on  the 
servants  waiting  having  so  far  to  go  round.  Such  a 
1  table  must  be  covered  with  decorations  of  some  sort  or 

I  other,  entailing  more  daily  unnecessary  labour  on  the 
part  of  mistress  or  servants.  An  ordinary  table,  which 
r  can  be  extended  if  required  either  by  extra  leaves  or 
the  “  telescope”  action  mentioned  above,  is  the  most 
useful  for  everyday  life.  A  round  table  for  a  party  of 
four,  six,  or  eight  is  really  the  acme  of  comfort ;  conver¬ 
sation  is  so  much  more  general,  and  the  awkward  pauses 
which  are  the  bane  of  all  dinner-parties  are  avoided. 

For  the  other  furniture,  the  plainer  it  is  the  better, 
provided  the  shape  be  really  good.  The  backs  of  the 
ordinary  chairs  should  be  stuffed,  and  they  should  all 
move  on  casters. 

The  sideboard  in  these  days  is  much  thought  of,  and 
considerable  taste  can  be  exercised  on  this  article  of 
furniture.  Another  fancy  of  mine  is  a  dislike  to  a 
I  sideboard  with  a  plate-glass  back.  Mirrors  let  into 
the  wood  look  much  bttter  than  the  entire  back  of 
glass.  The  great  desideratum  in  a  sideboard  is  that  it 
should  be  roomy.  Cupboards,  drawers,  cellaret, 

r  shelves,  and  odd  brackets  for  old  china  jars  or  fanciful 
jugs  to  stand  on,  add  little  to  the  expense  but  give  much 
character  to  the  article  and  a  crewel-bordered  cloth, 
with  handsome  fringe  laid  on  the  principal  shelf,  tones 
i  down  the  whole.  Here,  too,  old  tankards,  flagons, 
salvers,  and  curious  plates  And  a  natural  home. 


A  friend  of  mine  has  lately  furnished  her  dining¬ 
room  entirely  with  genuine  black  oak,  with  bright  steel 
hinges,  clasps,  and  hasps.  This  sounds  very  expensive, 
but  the  original  outlay  was  not  much,  as  all  this  old 
furniture  was  picked  up  in  Brittany,  coming  mostly  out 
of  old  farmhouses.  The  chief  expense  was  in  carriage. 
This  furniture  is  quite  unique.  A  beautiful  sideboard, 
flour-hutch  and  bread-hutch — made,  of  course,  to 
answer  other  purposes  now  than  the  ones  for  which 
they  were  originally  intended  -,  chairs  (Chippendale), 
match  this  antique  furniture  well,  and  the  whole  room, 
with  its  square  of  Turkey  carpet,  stained  floor,  crimson 
paper,  old  pictures,  and  tiled  fireplace,  would  make  a 
real  art-lover’s  admiration  rise  to  its  extreme  height, 
and  possibly  fill  with  envy  those  who  cannot  hope  to 
rival  the  excessive  good  taste  there  displayed. 

Silver,  glass,  china,  and  linen  are  the  next  things  to 
be  considered,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  begin 
with  the  last-named.  Good  damask  table-linen  is  a 
picture  in  itself.  Be  sure  you  have  enough,  and  do  not 
grudge  a  clean  cloth  when  necessaiy.  Nothing  gives  a 
more  slatternly  appearance  than  a  spotted,  tumbled 
cloth.  Where  there  are  children  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  avoid  the  cloth  being  stained — that  is,  if  they  dine  at 
their  parents’  lunch.  To  have  one  cloth  for  lunch  and 
another  for  dinner  is  a  good  plan,  or  else  to  have  top, 
bottom,  and  side  slips  laid  over  the  cloth  for  luncheon 
when  the  children  are  downstairs.  Some  of  the  new 
geometrical  patterns  for  cloths  are  very  pretty,  and  in 
better  taste  than  the  huge  birds  and  sprawling  floral 
designs  so  often  seen. 

The  dinner-napkins  should  match  the  cloth,  and  all 
should  not  be  worn  in  common,  but  the  better,  finer 
cloths  and  napkins  should  be  kept  for  festive  occasions. 

There  is  considerable  scope  for  the  exercise  of  taste 
in  making  table-linen,  and  the  d’oyleys  used  for  dessert 
afford  still  more  opportunity  for  artistic  effort.  They 
can  be  worked  in  crewels  or  etched  in  marking-ink,  or 
painted  on  satin  and  silk,  or  merely  of  lace,  and  in  al^ 
ways  they  look  well,  and  often  give  rise  to  conver¬ 
sation  if  they  are  in  any  way  out  of  the  common. 

A  linen-press  is  a  most  desirable  thing  to  have  in  a 
house,  as  it  helps  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  the  table- 
linen  wonderfully.  Cloths,  if  folded  in  the  same  creases, 
damped,  and  put  into  a  press,  retain  their  smooth  ap¬ 
pearance  for  a  considerable  time. 

Glass  should  be  kept  beautifully  bright.  It  is 
impossible  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all,  some  preferring  cut 
or  ornamented  glass,  others  perfectly  plain  thin  glass. 

I  incline  to  the  latter  myself,  and  prefer  the  almost 
square  shape  fashionable  about  a  year  ago.  What¬ 
ever  glass  you  have  it  should  match — glasses  of  sorts. 
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tumblers,  decanters,  water-carafes,  finger-glasses,  &c. 
The  effect  on  the  table  is  so  much  better,  and  in  case 
of  breakage  plain  glass  is  much  more  easily  matched 
than  that  with  a  pattern  on  it. 

There  is  a  great  art  in  washing  glass,  as  most  people 
know.  If  they  have  the  necessary  knowledge  of  how 
it  should  be  done,  they  can  in  turn  direct  their  servants. 
Supposing  them  to  be  either  too  ignorant  or  too  indolent 
to  do  this  necessary  work  with  the  care  and  attention 
it  requires,  a  separate  tub  for  washing  the  glass,  used 
only  for  it,  and  clean  towels  also  kept  for  this  purpose, 
and  used  for  no  other,  are  quite  indispensable,  and  there 
is  no  excuse  for  dirty  towels,  because  if  a  glass  is 
dioroughly  washed  and  rinsed  before  being  wiped  the 
towels  used  will  be  merely  wet,  not  dirty. 

Bright  plate  is  another  sine  qua  non  would  you  have 
^  your  table  look  inviting,  and  here  again  proper  clean¬ 
ing  should  be  insisted  on.  Have  a  regular  plate-day 
once  a  week,  but  do  not  allow  necessary  daily  polishing 
with  the  leather  to  be  shirked — that  is,  of  those  articles 
in  daily  use.  Gas  is  most  injurious  to  silver.  I  have 
in  my  pantry  a  plate-box  lined  with  tin,  and  baize  inside 
this  again.  Into  this  the  plate  in  use  is  put,  not  only  at 
lught,  but  after  the  different  meals.  I  may  also  mention 
that  too  much  plate-powder  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Soap  and  water,  and  good  thorough  drying  and  rubbing 
with  the  plate-leather,  answers  perfectly  for  the  daily 
cleaning — that  is,  if  one  day  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  a 
more  decided  treatment. 

In  the  matter  of  china  it  is  also  impossible  to  lay 
down  rules.  People  must  please  themselves  ;  but  it  is 
far  better  to  have  a  full  dinner-set  at  once,  as  there  is 
often  much  difficulty  in  matching  any  particular  pattern 
after  years  have  gone  by.  Neither  can  I  give  an  esti¬ 
mate  for  glass,  china,  and  silver.  Housekeepers  have 
all  their  own  ideas  on  these  subjects,  and  must  be 
guided  by  their  own  individual  views  and  the  depth  of 
thdr  purses ;  only  I  would  say,  remember  that  it  is 
false  economy  to  have  too  little  of  anything.  Shifts 
do  not  tend  to  make  housekeeping  comfortable  for 
either  masters  and  mistresses  or  servants. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  about  table-decoration. 
Given  fair  linen,  brilliant  plate,  bright  glass  and  china, 
yet  more  is  necessary.  Flowers  give  the  finish  we 
require,  and  few  persons  with  any  pretensions  to  taste 
in  this  age  sit  down  without  having  their  tables  more 
or  less  supplied  with  them.  The  ways  and  methods 
of  arrangement  may  differ  certainly,  some  preferring 
the  old  high-fashioned  flower-vases  which  hide  their 
opposite  neighbours,  and  necessitate  ingenious  dodgings 


on  the  part  of  guests,  host,  and  hostess,  if  they  wish  to 
see  each  other  ;  others  have  growing  flowers  and  ferns 
in  pots,  or  low,  long,  and  semicircular  glasses,  with 
small  round  globes,  familiarly  dubbed  “  potkins,”  in 
and  out  between.  A  pretty  way  is  to  provide  in  one  j 
of  these  “  potkins”  a  small  bouquet  for  each  guest,  all  | 
the  same,  say  of  violets,  or  alternate  violets  and  prim-  | 
roses,  or  any  flowers  which  may  be  in  season,  having 
besides  these  extra  ornamental  bouquets  long  narrow 
low  glasses  in  the  centre  and  at  the  four  comers.  ^ 
Another  plan — and  one  now  very  much  in  vogue — is  to  ) 
discard  glasses  altogether,  and  have  long  trails  of  ' 
flowers,  artistically  mounted  with  leaves,  laid  on  the 
table,  twining  in  and  out,  round  and  over,  the  dessert- 
dishes.  Scarlet  geraniums  and  ivy-leaves  make  a  most  ! 
effective  trail,  or  tropaolums  with  their  own  leaves — in 
fact,  any  close-growing  flower  looks  well  treated  in  * 
this  way.  Such  a  plan  cannot,  of  course,  be  carried  | 
out  constantly  in  a  town,  where  flowers  are  necessarily 
expensive  ;  but  in  the  country,  where  flowers  are  to  be  ( 
had  for  the  picking  and  trouble  of  arrangement  merely, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  these  really — if  properly  made 
up — graceful  decorations.  I  may  add  that  these  wreaths  . 
will  last  for  three  days  if  placed  out  on  a  lawn  in  the  ! 
dew  at  night,  after  being  used  for  dinner. 

THE  PANTRY 

is  on  the  same  floor  as  your  dining-room,  which  is  a 
very  considerable  convenience.  If  you  have  not  water  j 
laid  on  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  it  done,  as  it  is  a  help  I 
to  servants  in  washing  up,  and  can  be  effected  without  ^ 
much  outlay.  j 

The  walls  should  be  papered  with  the  same  paper  i 
as  the  hall  and  passages,  varnished  over  ;  and  shelves  ’ 
for  standing  cups  and  saucers  and  plates  on,  as  well  as 
for  hanging  jugs,  are  a  necessity,  as  is  also  a  good  , 
roomy  cupboard  for  the  glass,  decanters,  and  finer  china. 
Here  also  should  stand  the  plate-chest  before-mentioned, 
and  the  linen-press  if  there  is  room  for  it,  and  the  f 
butler’s  tray  and  stand.  A  long  narrow  table  in  front 
of  the  window,  or  elsewhere  as  convenient,  vrill  be  [ 
needed,  and  a  couple  of  chairs  or  so.  The  floor  should  i- 
be  covered  with  oilcloth  or  linoleum,  which  can  be  , 
washed  over,  not  carpet.  In  the  pantry,  as  in  the  j 
kitchen,  everything  should  have  its  own  appointed  place, ' 
and  be  kept  in  it.  All  this,  however,  the  mistress’s  eye  , 
must  see  to,  and  not  now  and  then,  but  daily,  should 
the  pantry  be  entered,  and  every  now  and  again  the  - 
plate,  china,  glass,  and  linen  lists  be  gone  over  with 
your  servants. 

(7b  be  continued.') 
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CHAPTER  yA.— concluded. 

^  HE  higher  beauty  of  the  mournfulness 
which  looked  out  from  her  pathetic 
eyes  was  unmistakable,  but  he  recog¬ 
nised  it  with  a  new  pang  at  his  heart. 
He  realised  as  he  looked,  that  though 
he  might  be  forgiven,  the  consequences  of  the 
evil  might  never  be  taken  out  of  his  life — 
never  again  could  that  life  be  a  holiday  of 
unbroken  gladness.  The  father  had  eaten 
sour  grapes,  and  the  children’s  teeth — little 
as  they  were — were  already  set  on  edge. 

It  was  agony  to  him  to  watch  that  scene,  and  yet  he 
stood  lingering  at  the  door,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  stand,  his  whole  soul  rebelling  against  what  seemed 
to  him  the  absurdity  of  the  doctor’s  mandate  during 
the  most  dangerous  time  of  his  wife’s  illness  ;  but  now 
that  the  matter  rested  entirely  with  himself  he  feared 
to  advance  too  suddenly  and  meet  her  eyes,  lest 
in  that  dear  gaze — so  worn  by  suffering  that  the 
spiritual  seemed  to  have  conquered  the  material — he 
might  encounter  the  lingering  remnant  of  repulsion  and 
horror. 

He  need  not  have  feared,  for  that  terrible  bringing  to 
reason,  that  last  grinding  lesson  of  suffering,  had  left  its 
marks  also  upon  him,  a  shadow  clear  to  be  seen.  He, 
too,  had  tasted  of  a  sorrow  which  would  make  a 
heedless  man  sober,  a  weak  one  steady,  and  purge  the 
dross  out  of  a  character,  leaving  only  the  gold.  There 
was  an  earnestness,  a  depth  of  feeling  in  his  face  which 
seemed  to  say  that  he  had  found  the  one  thing  he 
wanted,  and  that  in  future  he  would  be  content 
with  the  simple  path  of  everyday  life,  with  no  aspi¬ 
rations  for  a  wider  or  more  exciting  sphere.  She 
noticed  all  this  as  with  one  swift  glance  she  raised  her 
eyes  and  saw  the  man  who  was  watching  her  with  that 
yearning  gaze.  In  one  instant  of  time  she  had  seen  that 
his  hair  was  tinged  with  white,  that  his  eyes  were  deep 
and  grave,  that  his  figure  was  slightly  bent,  and  had  lost 
its  look  of  buoyancy  and  ease,  but  that  there  was  an 
earnestness,  a  depth  of  expression  in  his  face  which 
seemed  to  tell  her  that  Humphrey  had  found  at  last 
that  firmness  which  had  been  the  one  thing  his  cha¬ 
racter  had  so  much  needed.  If  jie  had  suffered,  he,  too, 
had  been  passing  through  the  greatest  sorrow  of  his  life, 
and  she  had  herself  partly  to  blame  for  it,  as  she  re¬ 
membered  in  that  moment’s  glance. 


She  did  not  faint  or  cry  out.  The  presence  of  the 
children  restrained  them  both. 

“  My  God,  I  thank  thee  !”  said  Godwyn  softly,  her 
slight  frame  trembling  a  little  as  she  sank  back  in  her 
chair,  white  as  the  pillow  on  which  she  now  generally 
rested. 

She  knew  that  he  had  come  near  to  her,  that  he 
was  touching  her  cheek  with  his  Ups,  that  he  almost 
staggered  as  his  hand  clenched  the  topmost  bar  of  her 
chair — knew  it  in  a  sort  of  delicious  dream,  which 
mercifully  did  not  become  a  faint — and  then  heard  him 
saying  hoarsely,  after  the  silence  of  a  minute — 

“  Godwyn,  you  will  never  again  wish  to  get  away 
from  me,  will  you 

The  voice  was  as  resistless  as  ever,  though  it  had 
lost  its  old  happy,  confident  ring.  She  was  trembling 
more  and  more,  and  as  she  listened  to  its  altered  tones, 
still  struggling  with  that  half-unconsciousness,  she  in¬ 
stinctively  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 

“  They  have  tried  to  keep  me  away  from  you,”  he 
said,  misunderstanding  the  involuntary  action,  “  but  1 
knew  it  was  not  your  doing.  I  did  not  think  you  would 
have  treated  me  like  that.  They  told  me  that  I  wac 
better  out  of  the  way,”  he  added  a  little  bitterly,  “  and 
I  used  to  think  if  I  were  only  out  of  the  world  too  it 
would  have  been  no  great  harm  to  anybody.  But  I 
have  listened  to  them  too  long,  Godwyn.  Don’t  look 
away  from  me  ;  move  your  hands  from  your  dear  face. 
In  your  sorrow  or  in  your  happiness  who  ought  to  be 
so  near  to  you  as  I  ?” 

He  was  white  to  the  lips.  He  was  kneeling  by  her 
now. 

The  sadden  surprise  had  been  too  much  for  her. 
She  tried  in  vain  to  speak  as  she  moved  her  hands  from 
her  face,  but  at  first  the  voice  would  not  come.  Her 
eyes  sank  beneath  his  impassioned  gaze,  and  as  she 
thought  of  the  happy  days  when  they  had  been  so  proud 
of  each  other  her  tears  began  to  fall. 

Then  it  was  Humphrey’s  turn  to  be  patient. 

“  My  child,”  he  said,  taking  Nellie  in  his  arms  and 
hurrying  her  out  of  the  room,  “  your  mother  is  not 
well,  but  she  will  soon  be  better.  You  must  try  to  be 
good  and  not  make  a  noise.” 

But  of  Christine,  who  stood  confronting  him  with 
those  womanlike  eyes,  he  asked  abruptly — 

“  Do  you  ever  say  your  prayers  in  the  daytime  ?” 

The  child  looked  astonished,  but  when  he  added 
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more  gently,  “  Your  mother  has  taught  you  to  think  of 
these  things — go  and  ask  God  to  help  me  and  let  me 
keep  her,”  she  nodded  her  head  gravely,  and  he  was 
left  by  himself — left  to  look  at  Godwyn  as  if  she  were 
afar  off  still,  fearful  of  alarming  and  exciting  her,  but 
with  an  unspeakable  longing  at  his  heart. 

He  threw  the  window  open  for  a  little  mote  air  ;  he 
could  hear  her  breath  come  quickly  and  see  her  fingers 
tremble. 

“  Look  up  at  me,”  he  pleaded.  “  Would  you  turn 
from  me  and  remind  me  that  I  have  partly  deserved  it  ? 
And  yet — I  have  never  loved  any  one  but  you,  sweet. 
Oh,  how  could  you  have  doubted  me  ?  How  could 
you  have  believed  that  cruel  accusation  ?” 

The  blood  rushed  into  her  pale  face.  She  caught 
her  breath,  and  as  if  by  a  sudden  effort  of  her  will  she 
pushed  back  the  hair  from  her  forehead  and  looked  up 
with  thirsting  eyes. 

“  Humphrey !  please  don’t  say  such  things  ;  don’t 
bring  it  up  now.  I  never  really  believed  it,”  she 
answered  a  little  indignantly,  “  but  I — I — think  I  was 
half  mad.  I  found  it — so  difficult — to  account — for 
all — that  happened.” 

“  I  too  felt  as  if  the  whole  world  had  turned  upside 
down.  You  never  really  believed  that  I  could  disgrace 
you — that  there  could  be  any  stain  upon  my  name,”  he 
said,  with  the  words  coming  slowly  through  his 
tightened  lips  ;  “  and  yet — Godwyn — yet — you  left 
me. 

He  felt  her  shiver.  It  sounded  a  little  hard  on  her, 
but  it  was  less  so  than  it  seemed.  He  had  sufficient 
medical  knowledge  to  see  that  Godwyn  required  rousing. 
He  had  heard  from  Dr.  West  that  the  days  of  anxiety — 
almost  hopelessness — to  those  who  loved  her  were  over. 
But  she  had  been  so  long  facing  death — her  nervous 
system  had  been  so  unstrung — that  she  had  become 
morbid  and  imaginative. 

There  was  a  break  in  her  voice  as  she  answered — 

“  My  head  was  clear  only  part  of  the  time,  and  I 
could  not  think  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  think  of. 
One  thing  only  was  clear — that  I  wanted  to  help  you, 
though  I  hardly  knew  how,  and  I  did  believe  that  you 
had  ceased  to  care  for  it.” 

“  I  had  myself  to  blame  for  it,”  he  muttered. 

“  I  thought,”  she  continued,  trying  to  clear  herself, 
“that  you  did  not  love  me,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  for  you  not  to  be  burdened  with  me  any 
more.  I  can’t  tell  you  quite  how  I  reasoned,  for 
my  head  got  confused,  and  I  began  to  find  it  geiting 
dark  all  round  me,  and  afterwards  it  was  like  a  kind 
of  nightmare  in  which  I  only  knew  that  you  felt — 
you  had  done  unwisely — in  marrying  me,  and  that  you 


wished  to  live — another  sort  of  life  from  mine.  I  felt 
— oh,  how  can  I  explain  it  ? — that  it  would  be  better 
for  me  to  go  away — than  to  keep  up  the  poor  pretence 
of  attachment  between  us  which  did  not  exist.  I  felt  f 
— just  because  I  loved  you  so  much — so  much  more  1 
than  I  can  express — that  there  could  be  no  compromise  I 
between  us — that  I  could  not  go  on  living  with  you  sadly  f 
and  hopelessly  with  the  shadow  of  what  had  been,  and  ! 
the  weary  longing  for  the  substance.”  I 

“  You  are  sure  that  you  loved  me  in  spite  of  every-  | 
thing  ?”  he  whispered,  all  the  assumed  sternness  and  the  J 
last  vestige  of  anger  melting  from  his  face,  as  he  saw  j. 
that  his  purpose  was  accomplished,  and  that  she,  half- 
ashamed  and  half-frightened,  had  at  last  found  words  to 
express  the  morbid  sorrows  which  had  been  poisoning 
the  sources  of  her  life. 

“  Quite — quite  sure.” 

“  And  that  you  have  a  remnant  of  that  love  yet  left — 
still  in  a  corner  of  your  heart  ?” 

“  Don’t  mock  me  by  calling  it  a  remnant.  Humphrey, 
you  have  been  in  trouble — partly  through  my  fault — 
and  I  never  loved  you  so  much  as  I  do  now,”  she  said, 
again  breaking  down  as  she  looked  up  into  his  eyes  ^ 
and  remembered  how  they  used  to  be  proud  and  happy,  j 
with  no  such  shadow  in  them  as  they  had  now.  I 

Then  their  eyes  met,  and  he  caught  her  to  his  heart.  | 

“  Dear,”  he  said,  “  if  you  have  suffered,  don’t  you 
suppose  that  my  wound  has  been  wide  and  aching?  I 
But  let  us  forget  it  all ;  we  have  still  each  other.”  I 

She  almost  smiled  as  she  gazed  at  the  brighter  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  face,  leaning  her  head  against  him  as  his  ■ 
arms  encircled  her.  “  If  you  had  come  before,”  she  J* 
said,  “  I  think  I  should  have  got  better.  I  tried  to  get 
better  without  you,  but  I  could  not.  Oh,  how  I  have  . 
waited,  waited,  waited,  not  knowing  when  I  should  | 
hear  from  you  and  if  the  news  would  be  good  or  bad —  ’ 
almost  fearing  to  hear  the  truth — and  now — God  has  been 
merciful  to  me — He  has  restored  you  to  me  at  last !  You  ] 
talked  of  going  away  from  me.  That  crushed  me  down.  I  t 
don’t  think  I  have  been  ever  properly  alive  since  that  letter. 

I  have  seemed  to  be  living  in  a  dream,  in  which  once  ) 
by  accident  II  heard  your  voice,  but  it  was  generally  a  e 
bad  dream,  in  which  everything  around  me  was  altered.  I 
Oh,  think  of  it !  If  I  had  been  a  man  I  could  have  ' 
sought  the  world  for  news  of  you,  and  if  you  had  been  ■ 
in  the  world  I  mrot  have  found  you  ;  but  as  a  woman,  I 
and  with  these  little  ones,  I  could  only  wait,”  she 
faltered  almost  incoherently.  “  I  wish — if  it  is  not 
wrong  to  wish  it — I  could  get  well  and  strong  again 
for  your  sake,  Humphrey,  but  it  is  right  that  I  should 
bear  the  penalty  of  my  own  mistake,  and — perhaps  it  is 
too  late.” 
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**  No,  it  is  not  too  late,”  he  said  emphatically  ;  “  the 
doctors  tell  me  that  if  you  are  happy  again  you  will 
get  quite  well,  and  you  must  not  say  these  morbid 
things  any  more,  now  that  you  are  no  longer  convinced 
of  the  worthlessness  of  the  man  you  loved.” 

She  could  not  answer,  but  something  told  her  that 
she  had  not  lost  her  hold  on  life,  and  that  it  was  a 
richer  and  more  enduring  love  which  Humphrey  would 
have  to  give  her  now — a  love  which  would  be  no  longer 
variable  or  capricious,  but  which  would  have  its  roots 
far  down  in  a  more  enduring  soil. 

And  when  he  murmured,  “  My  wife,  you  should 
never  have  doubted  me  ;  you  were  my  first  love  from 
the  time  we  were  boy  and  girl  together  !*’  her  thoughts 
recurred  pityingly,  as  they  had  often  done,  to  Olive. 

She  had  sometimes  pondered  lately  on  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  woman’s  history,  wondering  whether  she  ever 
thought  with  disgust  of  her  own  incredible  folly.  Alas 
for  poor  Olive  !  must  she  not  have  seemed  to  wake  too 
late  from  her  dream  of  passionate  hatred,  and — feeling 
her  revenge  satiated — have  longed  almost  for  annihi¬ 
lation  in  the  first  moments  of  her  bitter  self-recollec¬ 
tion  ?  Must  it  not  have  seemed  to  her  like  an  impossi¬ 
bility  that  she  should  ever  have  thought  and  acted  as 
the  had  done  at  Domton  in  defiance  of  all  womanly 
instincts  ?  Must  not  a  white  light  have  seemed  to  scorch 
her,  showing  her  in  its  true  colours  her  own  degra¬ 
dation  ?  So  Godwyn  had  pityingly  asked  herself, 
measuring  the  nature  of  her  old  acquaintance  by  her 
own. 

Desdemona,  accused  of  treachery  which  she  loathed 
with  her  whole  soul,  asked  in  her  innocency,  “Are 
there  such  women  ?”  What  did  she  know  ?  What 
could  such  a  woman  in  her  simplicity  know  of  the 
thousands  of  evil  things  around  her  ? 

Godwyn  did  not  answer  Humphrey’s  half-reproachful 
speech.  She  forbore  to  justify  herself,  but  when  he 
added,  a  little  bitterly, 

“Ah!  you  do  not  believe  me  I  You  are  thinking 
still  of  that  wretched  complication.  You  cannot  blame 
me  for  my  weakness  more  than  I  blame  myself,  but  I 
must  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  to  make  you  under¬ 
stand - ” 

“  Don’t,”  she  interrupted  with  quick  correction ; 
“  never  let  us  recur  to  that  nonsense  again.  You  used 
not  to  be  much  given  to  bemoaning  past  troubles.  I 
shall  think  it  is  my  fault  if  you,  too,  have  grown 
morbid.” 

And  when  he  added, 

“  Not  your  fault  I  You  may  forgive  that  woman, 
but  I  don’t  feel  at  present  as  if  /  ever  can,”  she 
pressed  her  finger  on  his  lips,  and  said. 


“  You  must  forgive  her.  That  is  part  of  the  com¬ 
pact.  I  believe  she  must  have  sufiered  more  than  we 
did,  poor  thing  I  I  cannot  believe  that  any  woman 
could  have  acted  as  she  did  without  an  agony  of  shame 
at  the  recollection.” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  know  anything  about  it — you 
don’t  understand,”  he  began,  when  she  still  pressed  her 
hand  on  his  mouth,  and  continued,  pleadingly, 

“Some  silly  freak  of  hers  I  She  did  not  mean  to 
go  so  far.  Do  you  remember,  Humphrey,  when  she 
was  a  girl  she  was  often  given  to  girlish  freaks,  but  it 
was  her  protecting,  careful  mother  who  would  never 
let  her  get  into  trouble  for  it  ?” 

“Ah,  charity!  always  charity!  I  advise  you  not 
to  trouble  your  little  inventive  brain  about  it !  You 
have  talked  already  too  much  for  your  strength,  and  I 
can  put  an  end  to  all  speculation  by  telling  you  that  when 
you  were  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  and  about  six  weeks 
after  she  had  pretended  she  cared  for  me,  she  married  a 
rich  old  man  without  troubling  herself  as  to  whether 
we  died  or  not.” 

“  Does  it  matter  ?”  she  asked  with  a  happy  laugh, 
the  first  she  had  laughed  since  her  illness.  He  did  not 
laugh  in  reply.  It  seemed  as  if  the  easy-going  smile  liad 
for  ever  left  his  face ;  but  he  said  gravely, 

“  I  thought  I  was  a  tolerable  judge  of  human  nature, 
but  I  find  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  I  hear  that 
she  is  going  to  Paris  for  the  winter,  and  is  expected  to 
create  quite  a  furore” 

“  Hush  !  don’t  be  bitter.” 

“  With  plenty  of  lace,  old  china,  and  bric-a-brac.” 

“  It  is  a  good  thing  she  has  that  safety-valve.” 

“  To  comfort  her  in  the  hash  she  has  contrived  te 
make  in  her  own  life.” 

“  Don’t,”  she  said  again ;  “  we  must  try  to  shield 
her ;  let  bygones  be  bygones.” 

He  smiled  for  the  first  time  as  he  sealed  the  com¬ 
pact,  and  returned  the  kiss  which  his  wife  had  given 
him. 

“Ah,  Humphrey,  my  boy  !”  cried  the  old  man,  who, 
with  one  of  the  quick  transitions  which  characterised 
his  new  childishness,  had  passed  at  the  mere  sight 
of  his  nephew  from  the  severity  with  which  he 
thought  it  right  to  treat  people  who  were  disloyal  to 
family*  obligations  to  the  easiest  possible  benevolence, 
“  ah,  Humphrey,  we  have  been  expecting  you  to  come 
every  day.  You  went  away  long  ago — ever  so  long — 
and  Godwyn  has  been  pining  for  you — so  you  have 
come  at  last.” 

Mr.Bardsley  had  heard  the  familiar  voices  in  the  sitting- 
room  where  he  was  attempting  to  study  as  in  the  days  gone 
by,  and  had  put  an  end  to  the  last  allusion  to  the  mischief- 
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maker,  which  Humphrey  and  Godwyn  ever  allowed 
themselves  to  make,  by  hobbling  out  to  meet  them, 
forgetting  all  his  irritation  respecting  his  nephew.  His 
eyebrows,  which  had  lately  been  contracted  into  quite 
%  terrible  frown,  were  smooth  again. 


“  What !”  he  said,  after  giving  a  long  stare  at 
Humphrey,  “  we  shall  have  to  feed  yot4  up  a  bit  as  well 
as  Godwyn  !  Wynnie  used  to  make  a  capital  nurse — 
I  never  knew  a  better — but  she  has  been  ill — very  ill 
herself.  Boy,  if  she  were  my  wife  I’d  never  leave  her.” 


XI. — JOANNA  BAILLIE  {concluded). 


'  tragedy  of  De  Montfort  illus- 

trated  Hatred.  De  Montfort,  his 
sharpened  to  agonising  acute- 
ness  by  his  dominant  passion, catches 
the  sound  of  his  enemy’s  step  upon 
before  it  is  heard  by  Friburg 
and  the  others  present.  He  is  addressing 
the  Countess  Friburg  : — 

He  cannot  raslify  praise  who  praises  thee. 
For  he  were  dull  indeed.  (^Stopping  short  as  if  he  heard 

Lady.  How  dull  indeed  ? 

r  De  Montfoet.  I  should  have  said.  It  has  escaped 
me  now.  {Listening  again  as  if  he  heard  something.) 
Jaxe  {to  De  Montfoet)  .  What  ?  Hear  you  aught  ? 

De  Montfoet  {hastilg).  ’Tis  nothing. 

Jane.  Some  one  approaches. 

Teibceo.  No  ;  ’tis  a  servant  who  ascends. 

He  will  not  come  so  soon. 

De  Montfoet  (off  his  guard).  ’Tis  Rezenvelt.  I  heard  his 
well-known  foot, 

Prom  the  first  staircase,  mounting  step  by  step. 

Feibueo.  How  quick  an  car  thou  hast  for  distant  sounds ! 

I  heard  them  not. 

The  character  of  Jane  de  Montfort  was  especially 
attended  by  Joanna  Baillie  for  Mrs.  Siddons,  just  as 
De  Montfort,  the  brother,  was  marked  out  for  John 
Kemble.  The  description  of  Jane  de  Montfort,  Camp¬ 
bell  the  poet  says,  was  a  perfect  picture  of  the  great 
Sarah  Siddons,  then  in  the  prime  of  her  powers.  To  see 
her  people  of  rank  went  and  dined  at  the  piazzas  of 
Covent  Garden  at  three  o’clock  in  order  to  get  places, 
“  and  all  the  gentlemen  cry  and  all  the  ladies  are  in  fits.” 
It  is  worth  while  to  get  a  glimpse  of  what  this  queen  of 
the  stage  was  in  the  eyes  of  Joanna  Baillie  : — 

Lady.  How  looks  her  countenance  ? 

Page.  So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 

I  shrank  at  first  in  awe ;  but  when  she  smiled. 

For  so  she  did  to  see  me  so  abashed, 

Methought  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 

Lady.  Is  she  young  or  old  ? 

Page.  Neither  if  right  I  guess,  but  she  is  fair. 

For  Time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her. 

As  he  too  had  been  awed. 

Lady.  The  foolish  stripling ! 

She  hath  bewitched  thee.  Is  she  large  in  stature  ? 

Page.  So  stately  and  so  gleeful  in  her  form, 

I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantic. 

But  on  a  near  approaeh  I  found,  in  truth. 

She  scarcely  doth  surpass  the  middle  size. 


Lady.  What  is  her  garb  ? 

Page.  I  cannot  well  describe  the  fashion  of  it. 

She  is  not  decked  in  any  gallant  trim. 

But  seems  to  me  clad  in  the  usual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state,  for  as  she  moves 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  many  a  waving  fold. 

As  I  have  seen  unfurled  banners  play 
W’ith  a  soft  breeze. 

Lady.  Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy. 

It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 

Feibdeg.  It  is  an  apparition  he  has  seen. 

Or  it  is  Jane  de  Montfort. 

“  Make  me  more  Jane  de  Montforts,”  said  Mrs. 
Siddons  to  Joanna  Baillie  at  the  close  of  their  first  inter¬ 
view.  The  Kembles  were  as  much  taken  with  the  play 
as  Miss  Baillie  was  with  them,  and  in  April,  l8co, 
De  Montfort  was  put  upon  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane. 
Here  indeed  was  a  triumph  for  the  quiet  minister’s 
daughter.  The  epilogue  was  written  by  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  the  scenery  and  decorations  were  the  best 
that  could  be  had,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Kemble 
took  the  parts  of  the  hero  and  heroine.  Whether 
Joanna  herself  was  present  we  are  not  told,  but  De 
Montfort  was  well  received  by  a  large  and  critical 
audience.  It  only  held  its  place  on  the  stage,  however, 
for  eleven  nights.  If  Shakspeare  “means  ruin”  to 
theatrical  managers,  Joanna  Baillie  could  hardly  complain 
if  her  play  was  too  good  for  the  public  taste. 

In  the  autumn  of  l8oi  she,  her  mother  and  sister, 
established  themselves  at  Hampstead,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld 
mentions  the  quiet-looking  young  lady  who  went  to 
Mr.  Barbauld’s  chapel,  and  who  looked  as  if  she  had 
never  been  guilty  of  writing  a  play  in  her  life.  For 
some  time,  at  least  at  Hampstead,  she  was  not 
publicly  known  as  the  writer  of  the  “  Plays.”  Lucy 
Aikin  says  she  well  remembers  the  two  Miss  Baillies 
arriving  to  pay  a  visit  at  Mrs.  Barbauld’s.  The  subject 
of  the  anonymous  tragedies  was  brought  forward,  and 
the  author  was  lavishly  praised.  But  Joanna  sat  mum  ; 
she  would  not  betray  herself,  and  Agnes  rushed  forward 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  conversation,  leaving  the  un¬ 
suspected  authoress  “  snug  in  the  ayslum  of  her  taci¬ 
turnity.”  She  never  talked  much,  was  fond  of  shuffling 
off  on  others  her  fair  share  in  the  conversation,  though 
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at  times  her  powerful  eye  would  kindle  with  all  a  poet’s 
fire,  while  her  language  rose  for  a  few  minutes  to 
sudden  eloquence.  The  acuteness  and  originality  of  her 
mind  was  best  shown  in  her  offhand  remarks.  “  Now 
and  then,”  says  Miss  Aikin,  “  when  I  have  been  on  my 
way  to  relate  to  her  something  which  I  thought  might 
amuse  her,  I  have  said  to  myself,  “  What  will  be  her 
comment  ?  No,  that  I  cannot  anticipate,  but  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  be  the  best  thing  said  on  the  occasion.” 
Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  mentions  in  his  Diary  having  met 
Sir  Humphrey  and  Lady  Davy  when  they  had  hardly 
finished  their  honeymoon.  Miss  Joanna  Baillie  turned 
to  Wordsworth  and  said,  “We  have  witnessed  a 
picturesque  happiness^ 

The  second  volume  of  “  Plays”  came  out  in  1803. 
Among  these  new  tragedies  was  one  on  Ambition,  called 
Ethivald.  Jeffrey  now  opened  out  a  broadside  on  Miss 
Baillie  and  her  theory  in  the  Edinburgh  Revienv.  Eth- 
wald  bore,  he  said,  a  slavish  resemblance  to  Macbeth. 
He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  three  pitched  battles  fought 
upon  the  stage,  five  or  six  assassinations,  and  an  act 
opening  with  the  view  of  a  field  covered  with  dead  and 
dying.  He  did  not  deny  that  Joanna  Baillie  had  a 
powerful  genius,  that  her  talents  far  surpassed  any  con¬ 
temporary  writer  for  the  stage,  but  he  condemned  her 
plan  of  illustrating  one  particular  passion  in  each  tragedy. 
Passion  must  have  some  other  passion  to  encounter  and 
overcome,  and  a  certain  portion  of  our  sympathies  must 
be  given  to  the  fate  and  feelings  of  those  who  are  the 
objects  and  victims  of  the  ruling  passion  in  the  hero. 
There  were  grains  of  truth  in  the  article,  but  it  was 
bitter  and  unjust,  and  Joanna  Baillie  felt  it  most 
acutely. 

Her  next  volume  contained  one  of  her  best  plays, 
Constantine  Paleologus.  The  subject  was  taken  from 
Gibbon’s  account  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  and  Constantine  was  the  last  of  the  Caesars. 
This  subject  had  pressed  upon  Joanna’s  mind  when  she 
had  no  thought  of  writing  at  all.  “  It  would  be  written 
upon,”  she  says.  She  now  numbered  a  new  friend  who 
had  been  an  admirer  of  her  writings — no  less  a  personage 
than  the  author  of  “  Marmion.”  “  What  do  you  think 
of  your  own  genius  as  a  poet  in  comparison  with  Burns  ?” 
asked  Ballantyne  of  Sir  Walter.  “  There  is  no  com¬ 
parison,”  answered  Scott.  “  We  ought  not  to  be  named 
in  the  same  day.  If  you  want  to  speak  of  a  real  poet, 
Joanna  Baillie  is  now  the  highest  genius  in  the  country.” 
What  must  have  been  her  feelings  when  she  read  the 
following  passage  in  “  Marmion,”  and  heard  herself 
described  as  snatching  the  “  Wild  harp,  that  silent  hung 
by  silver  Avon’s  holy  shore.  Till  twice  a  hundred  years 
rolled  o’er. 


“  When  she,  the  hold  enchantress,  came 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  in  flame. 

From  the  pale  willow  snatched  the  treasure. 

And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure. 

Till  Avon’s  swans — while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort’s  hate  and  Basil’s  love — 

Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain. 

Deemed  their  own  Shakspeare  lived  again”  ? 

Joanna  read  these  lines  through  without  pause  or  falter¬ 
ing,  and  only  betrayed  a  want  of  self-command  when 
some  one  present  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  tears. 

Sir  Walter  made  a  pilgrimage  out  to  Hampstead, 
and  he  and  his  countrywoman  became  friends  for  life. 
Henceforth  she  was  his  cummer^  or  comrade,  and 
his  best  letters  are  written  to  her.  Mrs.  Baillie,  who 
had  been  blind  and  paralysed  for  some  years,  died  in 
1806.  Joanna’s  attention  to  her  had  been  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  little  Hampstead  world,  and  the  two  sisters 
now  resolved  to  visit  Scotland,  where  they  had  not  been 
for  twenty-one  years.  They  went  to  their  old  haunts  at 
Glasgow  and  Lanark,  and  Joanna  was  found  by  her 
friends  to  be  little  altered,  Scotchy  as  of  yore — steadier, 
graver,  sadder  perhaps,  than  she  had  been  before  her 
authoress  career,  but  with  the  same  freedom  from  vanity 
and  affectation — a  reliable  “  canty  body,”  with  a  love  for 
old  legends.  After  leaving  Glasgow  she  and  her  sister 
made  a  tour  in  the  West  Highlands.  This  wild,  romantic 
scenery  was  unfamiliar  to  the  homekeeping  Scotch¬ 
woman,  and  she  was  so  overcome  as  to  shed  tears 
while  she  gazed  at  the  falls  of  Moness.  She  would  not 
be  torn  away  from  the  sight  and  sound  for  an  hour, 
though  she  was  drenched  by  the  rain  which  fell  heavily 
all  the  time  she  was  in  the  glen.  A  visit  to  the  Scotts 
at  Edinburgh,  in  their  well-known  house  at  Castle-street, 
was  another  event  in  Joanna’s  life.  Some  years  after¬ 
wards  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  (as  she  then  was)  was  spoken 
of  disparagingly  in  a  London  drawing-room,  and 
Joanna  Baillie  gave  her  this  good  word  ; — “  When  I 
visited  her  I  saw  a  great  deal  to  like ;  she  seemed  to  admire 
and  look  up  to  her  husband  ;  she  was  very  kind  to  her 
guests.  Her  children  were  well-bred,  the  house  in  ex¬ 
cellent  order,  and  she  had  some  smart  roses  in  her  cap, 
and  I  did  not  like  her  the  less  for  that.”  It  is  always 
a  virtue  to  defend  the  absent,  but  Joanna’s  kindly  nature 
was  shown  in  many  other  ways.  She  befriended 
a  shoemaker-poet  called  Struthers.  Backed  by  Sir 
Walter ‘Scott,  she  induced  Mr.  Constable  to  publish 
The  Poor  Mans  Sabbath,  for  which  Struthers  got  between 
thirty  and  forty  pounds — quite  a  windfall  for  the  worthy 
man,  who  was  probably  a  better  shoemaker  than  a  poet. 
Joanna  also  wrote  an  epilogue  and  prologue  for  her 
friend  Miss  Berry’s  play  of  Fashionable  Friends,  which 
was  acted  at  Strawberry  Hill.  It  was  a  kindly  trait  in 
her  disposition,  for  she  could  have  but  little  sympathy 
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vnth  such  a  comedy.  The  steadfastness  of  her  nature 
was  shown  when  at  Edinburgh  by  her  obstinate  refusal 
to  be  introduced  to  Jeffrey.  She  bluntly,  almost  rudely, 
resisted  his  overtures.  She  considered  that  he  had 
attacked  her  pet  theory  without  due  regard  to  jus¬ 
tice  and  propriety,  and  so  she  washed  her  hands  of 
him. 

When  the  Scotts  came  to  London,  little  Sophia  (after¬ 
wards  Mrs.  Lockhart)  was  sent  out  to  Hampstead  to 
the  kind  care  of  the  Miss  Baillies.  She,  no  doubt, 
found  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  this  Scotch  household. 
Dinner  was  before  four,  and  afterwards  there  was  a 
walk  on  the  Heath.  Joanna’s  friends  were  Lucy  Aikin, 
the  Miss  Berrys,  and  Lady  Byron.  Sometimes  in 
September  the  Aikins  had  Sunday  dinner  -  parties, 
**  animated  by  a  few  forlorn  males  forsaken  of  their 
women-kind  and  glad  to  be  noticed.”  Mrs.  Darner  had 
told  Joanna  Baillie  a  story  of  the  West  Highlands. 
This  story  now  brought  forth  fruit,  and  was  dramatised 
under  the  name  of  the  Family  Legend;  Joanna  had  a 
particular  fondness  for  it,  and  called  it  her  Highland 
play.  Sir  Walter  Scott  never  rested  till  he  persuaded 
Mr.  Siddons  (son  of  the  great  Sarah)  to  bring  it  out 
in  the  theatre  at  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1810. 

“Yon  have  only  to  imagine,”  he  wrote  to  Joanna,  “all  that  yon 
could  wish  to  give  success  to  a  play,  and  your  conceptions  will  still 
fall  short  of  the  complete  and  decided  triumph.  The  house  was 
crowded  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree ;  many  people  had  come 
from  your  native  capital  of  the  west.  Everything  that  pretended 
to  distinction,  whether  from  rank  or  literature,  was  in  the  boxes, 
and  in  the  pit  snch  an  ag^gregation  of  humanity  as  I  have  seldom 
witnessed  in  the  same  space.  I  sat  the  whole  time  shaking  for  fear 
lest  a  scene-shifter  or  a  carpenter,  or  some  of  the  subaltern  actors, 
should  make  some  blunder  and  interrupt  the  feeling  of  deep  and 
general  interest  which  soon  seized  on  the  whole  audience,  pit,  boxes, 
and  gallery.  The  scene  on  the  rock  struck  the  greatest  possible 
effect  on  the  audience,  and  yon  heard  nothing  but  sobs  on  all  sides. 
The  banquet  scene  was  equally  impressive,  and  so  was  the  combat. 
Mrs.  Siddons  supported  her  part  incomparably;  the  scenery  was 
Tei^  good,  and  the  rock  so  contrived  as  to  place  her  in  a  very  pre¬ 
canons  situation.  Siddons  announced  the  play  for  the  rest  ot  the 
week,  which  was  received  not  only  with  a  thunder  of  applause,  but 
with  cheering  and  throa-ing  up  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs. 
Mrs.  Scott  had  a  party  of  thirty  friends  in  one  small  box,  which 
she  was  oUiged  to  watch  like  a  clucking  hen  till  she  had  gathered 
her  whole  floek,  for  the  crowd  was  insufferable.  1  am  going  to 
see  the  Legend  again  to-night.” 

Joanna’s  next  volume  of  Plays  contained  Orra,  a 
tragedy  on  Fear.  Sir  Walter  had  sent  her  an  Iona 
pebble  set  as  a  brooch,  with  the  motto  in  Gaelic, 
“  Strike  the  lyre.”  She  now  answered  that  she  was 
getting  her  knitting-needles  in  order  to  knit  him  a 
purse,  and  that  after  this  volume  she  would  write  no 
more.  Orra,  however,  awoke  his  warmest  praise.  After 
reading  it  to  himself,  “  Terry  read  it  a  third  time  aloud, 
and  I  have  seldom  seen  a  little  audience  so  affected  as 
during  the  whole  fifth  act.”  The  outlaw’s  song  was 
afterwards  set  to  music  by  Sir  H,  Bishop,  and  is  fami¬ 
liar  to  most  of  us  : — 


“  The  wildfire  dances  in  the  fen, 

The  red  star  sheds  its  ray, 

Uprouse  ye  then !  my  merry,  merry  men. 

It  is  our  opening  day.” 

It  has  a  dash  and  spirit  that  reminds  us  of  the  girl 
who  sat  her  horse  as  if  it  was  a  bit  of  herself.  Joanna  / 
Baillie  was  a  charming  Scotch  song  writer.  To  her  we 
are  indebted  for  “  The  Weary  Fund  of  Tow,”  and  for  j 
“Wooed  and  Married  and  a’,”  which  is  an  inimitable  I 
picture  of  delicacy  and  maiden  bashfulness  : — 

“  She  turned  and  she  blushed  and  she  smiled. 

And  she  lookit  sae  bashfully  down,  j 

The  pride  of  her  heart  was  beguiled,  jj 

And  she  played  wi’  the  sleeve  of  her  gown,  I 

.  She  twirled  the  tag  of  her  lace,  I 

And  she  nippet  her  bonnet  sae  blue,  | 

Syne  blinket  sae  sweet  in  his  face,  r 

And  aff  like  a  mawkin  (hare)  she  flew,  ! 

Wooed  and  married  and  a’,  I 

Wi’  Johnnie  to  roose  her  and  a’,  I 

She  thinks  herself  very  weel  aft’  j| 

To  be  wooed  and  married  and  a’.”  | 

We  may  well  ask,  was  it  really  an  old  maid  that  ^ 
wrote  this  ?  Just  as  Jean  Adams,  an  elderly  unmarried  | 
woman,  composed  that  true  wifely  song,  “  There  is  nae 
Luck  about  the  House,”  so  Joanna  Baillie,  a  staid  spin-  || 
ster,  excelled  in  delicate  Scotch  love-songs.  | 

The  quiet  life  at  Hampstea'd  went  unbrokenly  on.  L 
Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  mentions  that  he  found  Words-  I 
worth  in  Oxford-road ;  they  got  into  the  fields  and  I 
walked  to  Hampstead  -,  they  met  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie  and  p 
accompanied  her  home.  “  She  is  small  in  figure,  and 
her  gait  is  mean  and  shuffling,  but  her  manners  are  ■ 
those  of  a  well-bred  woman.  She  has  none  of  the  J 
unpleasant  airs  common  to  literary  ladies.  Her  con-  L 
versation  is  sensible.  She  possesses,  apparently,  con-  I 
siderable  information,  is  prompt  without  being  forward, 
and  has  a  fixed  judgment  of  her  own  without  any  dis¬ 
position  to  force  it  on  others.”  Wordsworth  said  of  | 
her  with  warmth,  “  If  I  had  to  present  any  one  to  a  I 
foreigner  as  a  model  of  an  English  gentlewoman  it  1 
would  be  Joanna  Baillie.”  This  verdict  was  endorsed  f 
by  Lucy  Aikin,  who  says,  “  She  was  the  only  person  j 
I  have  ever  known  towards  whom  fifty  years  of  close 
acquaintance,  while  they  deepened  my  affection,  wore 
away  nothing  of  my  reverence.  Of  all  the  literary 
women  I  have  ever  seen  she  made  the  deepest  impression  | 
on  me.  She  was  an  innate  gentlewoman,  and  over  her  " 
meekness  and  simplicity  there  was  a  genuine  dignity ;  i 
her  reserve  had  much  of  caution,  but  nothing  of  i 
cowardice.  She  had  jjerfect  self-possession  and  courage  | 
to  say  what  she  thought  right.”  At  a  dinner  given  by  ( 
the  Miss  Berrys  in  June,  1813,  Joanna  was  one  of  ten  p 
ladies  who,  with  twenty- six  gentlemen,  were  invited  to  [ 
meet  Madame  de  Stael.  But  the  great  “  0>rinne”  | 
could  not  make  out  any  one  so  totally  different  | 
from  herself.  With  Maria  Edgeworth  the  case  was  j 
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altered,  and  the  Irish  and  Scotch  authoresses  became 
friends  and  correspondents.  A  great  event  in  Joanna 
Baillie’s  life  was  seeing  the  Family  Legend  acted  at  the 
new  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  She  went  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  witness  the  first  performance,  which  must  have 
been  a  thrilling  one  to  her.  Her  fond  hope  of  purifying 
and  ennobling  the  stage  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
realised.  In  1836  she  brought  out  a  complete  edition 
of  her  Plays,  including  some  new  ones — Romiero,  a 
tragedy  on  Jealousy,  and  Henriqttez,  on  Remorse.  Hen- 
riquez,  a  general  of  high  rank,  finds  a  letter  which  he 
imagines  is  intended  for  his  wife  Leonora  by  his  friend 
Juen.  He  lies  in  wait,  murders  Don  Juen  in  a  wood, 
and  afterwards  discovers  that  the  note  was  intended  for 
Mencia,  his  wife’s  sister.  Hence  the  remorse  that 
follows,  which  is  wonderfully  brought  out.  He  goes 
to  the  confessional  to  pour  out  his  crime  to  the  friar, 
and  after  a  long  vigil  hears  the  warder’s  call  to  note 
the  rising  morn. 

“  The  morn !”  he  cries,  “  and  what  have  1  to  do  with  morn  ? 

My  very  soul  within  me  is  abhorrent 

Or  every  pleasant  thing.” 

The  Plays,  especially  Henriquez,  were  greeted  with  a 
burst  of  praise.  Even  the  Edinburgh  Review  became 
enthusiastic,  and  Professor  Wilson  in  Blackwood  says  : — 
“  We  behold  floating  in  the  cerulean  vault  of  poetry  a 
fair  cloud  that  assumes  a  human  shape,  and  we  think  of 
Joanna  Baillie.  All  that  a  poetess  should  be  that  lady 
is — pure,  gentle,  serene,  and  stately.  Tighe,  and 
Hemans,  and  Mitford,  and  Bowles,  and  Landon  are  all 
names  pleasant  to  the  soul  and  not  to  be  forgotten,  but 
hers  is  the  greatest  of  all.”  It  was  acknowledged  that 
while  some  women  authors  are  graceful,  and  amusing, 
and  fanciful,  Joanna  Baillie  had  a  condensed  strength 
and  a  grasp  of  her  subject  such  as  few  men  have. 

A  last  attempt  was  made  to  get  her  Plays  acted, 
and  Henriquez  and  the  Separation  were  brought  out 
simultaneously  at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane. 
Mr.  Vandenhoff*  took  the  part  of  Henriquez,  and  yet 
this  fine  play  was  treated  with  coldness,  and  the  notice 
of  its  repetition  was  received  with  disapproval.  The 
critics  declared  that  nothing  made  them  despair  so  much 
of  the  revival  of  true  dramatic  taste.  After  1836 
Joanna  Baillie  published  no  more.  She  was  then 
seventy-four,  and  Harriet  Martineau  says  that  a  sweeter 
picture  of  old  age  was  never  seen.  Her  figure  was 
small,  light,  and  active  ;  her  countenance  in  its  expression 
of  serenity  harmonised  wonderfully  with  her  gay  con¬ 
versation  and  her  cheerful  voice.  Her  eyes  were 
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beautiful,  dark,  bright,  and  penetrating,  with  the  full 
innocent  gaze  of  childhood.  Her  face  was  altogether 
comely,  and  her  dress  did  justice  to  it.  She  wore  her 
own  silvery  hair  and  a  mob-cap,  with  its  delicate  lace 
border  fitting  close  round  her  face.  She  was  well 
dressed  in  handsome  dark  silks,  and  her  lace  caps  and 
collars  looked  always  new.  No  Quaker  was  ever  neater. 
In  her  whole  appearance  was  something  for  even  the 
passing  stranger  to  admire,  and  never  anything  for  the 
most  familiar  friend  to  wish  otherwise.  “No  one,” 
says  Miss  Aikin,  “  would  take  Joanna  Baillie  for  a 
married  woman.  An  innocent  and  maidenly  grace 
hovered  round  her  to  the  end  of  her  old  age.  It  was 
one  of  her  peculiar  charms,  and  often  brought  to  my 
mind  the  lines  addressed  to  the  vowed  Isabella  in 
Measure  for  Measure — 

“  I  hold  you  for  a  thiug  ciiskicd  and  saintly.” 

In  the  lately-published  life  of  Mrs.  Jameson  there  is  an 
interesting  account  of  a  visit  which  Mrs.  Jameson  and 
her  niece  paid  to  Joanna  Baillie.  Mrs.  Jameson  was 
an  old  friend,  but  little  Gerardine,  her  niece,  fed  on 
poetry  from  her  earliest  years,  had  never  seen  the 
author  of  Basil,  and  was  full  of  glowing  ideas  about 
her.  She  was  rather  disappointed  when  she  found 
herself  nestling  by  the  side  of  a  “  gently  smiling  white- 
haired  old  lady,  who  amused  her  child-visitor  with 
tales  of  second-sight  and  thrilling  ghost  stories.  The 
other  old  lady  of  the  house,  the  sister  Agnes  to  whom 
Mrs.  Joanna  devoted  the  tenderest  care,  and  who  sat 
by  the  fireside  wearing  the  quaintest  of  black  bonnets, 
was  a  bewildering  figure,  and  occupied  a  large  place  in 
the  confused  recollections  of  the  visit  so  much  looked 
forward  to.”  Joanna  forgave  her  former  enemy 
Jeflrey.  He  used  to  go  out  to  Hampstead  expressly 
to  see  her,  and  mentions  that  he  found  her  as  fresh  and 
natural  as  ever,  and  as  little  like  the  tragic  muse.  She 
was  neither  blind,  deaf,  nor  torpid,  though  she  reached 
the  patriarchal  age  of  almost  ninety  years.  She  died 
February  qth,  1851,  without  suflering,  in  the  full  pos¬ 
session  of  her  faculties.  Her  sister  Agnes  survived 
her.  Her  life  was  as  placid  and  uneventful  as  a  life 
could  be,  and  yet  what  stirring  scenes  passed  before 
her  mind’s  eye!  Ambition,  hatred,  remorse,  jealousy, 
rose  like  armed  spectres  and  demanded  that  she  should 
set  down  their  fatal  progress,  and  trace  them  through 
every  varying  phase.  She  did  so,  and  though  her  life- 
purpose  was  to  a  certain  extent  defeated,  she  at  any  rate 
delivered  her  own  soul  and  spoke  her  message  to  those 
who  would  hear  it. 
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BY  ANNIE  THOMAS. 


NO.  VI. 


T  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago,  in 
a  kingdom  by  the  sea,”  that  I  first 
tasted  forbidden  fruit,  and  learnt  to 
regard  oysters  with  a  warm  and 
tender  affection  that  has  never  known 
change  or  suffered  decay. 

My  childhood’s  home  was  situated  on 
the  borders  of  a  wild  expanse  of  marsh¬ 
land  down  on  the  bleakest  part  of  the 
seaboard  of  the  Norfolk  coast.  It  was  only  a 
rush  through  a  rambling  old  plantation,  choked  with 
undergrowth,  only  a  tumble  through  a  gap  in  the  thick 
blackthorn  hedge,  that  divided  that  plantation  from  the 
stone-studded  field  that  had  lately  been  banked  in  and 
cultivated,  only  a  scramble  down  the  muddy  bank  of 
the  creek,  and  there  I  was  at  an  oyster-bed ! 

What  oysters  they  were,  to  be  sure  !  Looking  back 
upon  them  through  the  mellowing,  enriching  glass  of 
*nme,  I  see  them  about  the  size  of  cheese-plates,  plump 
and  comely  !  But  their  shells  were  very  terrible  to 
behold.  The  strongest  oyster-knife  trembled  and  felt 
its  weakness  when  it  was  required  to  open  one.  But  I 
knew  better  than  to  knife  my  oyster  in  those  blissful 
childish  days.  I  took  several  of  them  up  tenderly  in 
my  clean  brown  holland  blouse,  and  conveyed  them 
with  care  to  our  harness-house,  where  an  old  man-of- 
war’s  man,  who  acted  as  my  father’s  groom,  permitted 
me  to  roast  them  in  the  ashes  and  eat  them  in  secret. 

“  Back  through  the  younger  years.  Back  through 
the  bygone  time”  (as  Miss  Elizabeth  Philp  so  grace¬ 
fully  and  sympathetically  says),  I  wander  with  those 
oysters  now,  and  find  their  flavour  unsurpassed  by 
anything  I  have  met  with  in  these  latter  days.  They 
required  neither  brown  bread  and  butter,  lemon, 
cayenne,  or  any  other  condiment  to  render  them 
delicious.  I  have  tried  oysters  in  many  a  devious 
fashion  since  those  early  days,  but  none  ever  approach 
in  richness  of  aroma  and  delicacy  of  flavour  those 
matchless  bivalves  that  I  poached  on  the  drear  Norfolk 
coast. 

It  requires  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  a  certain 
amount  of  tact  to  roast  a  gnarled  and  knotted  oyster 
at  a  tiny  harness-house  fire.  You  must  put  the 
monster  hinge  side  inwards  between  the  narrow  bars, 
and  to  this  task  you  must  bring  strength,  and  per¬ 
severance,  and  a  grand  indifference  to  the  dirtying  and 


mutilating  of  your  fingers,  and  several  other  good  and 
noble  qualities.  When  you  have  got  him  firmly  fixed, 
your  work  is  by  no  means  ended.  You  must  watch 
for  his  first  sputter,  and  turn  him  gently  then.  When 
he  fizzes  the  second  time  he  is  done  !  Then  take  him 
out,  and  eat  him  with  no  sauce  but  his  own,  and  feel 
satisfied  that  in  doing  so  you  are  having  him  at  his 
best. 

We  have  all  met  the  oyster  under  widely  different 
circumstances,  I  presume.  Fried  in  butter,  he  is  a 
dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king.  Scalloped  he  is  fas¬ 
cinating,  stewed  he  is  pleasing  and  encouraging,  raw 
there  is  a  certain  freshness  about  him  which  deceives 
many  of  the  uninitiated  into  severe  indigestion.  But 
stolen,  and  roasted  under  adverse  circumstances  at  a 
harness-room  fire,  under  dread  of  detection,  he  is  food 
for  the  gods  !  I  shall  never  forget  him  !  I  love  him 
still  as  I  knew  him  in  those  days  long,  long  ago,  piping 
hot  in  his  monstrous  shell,  perfuming  the  air  in  a  way 
that  nearly  drove  my  pet  cat  mad,  my  own  poached 
oyster,  the  perquisite  of  my  free  and  fetterless  child¬ 
hood  !  Such  delight  as  I  enjoyed  in  your  society  could 
not  surely  have  been  one-sided  ?  Let  me  lay  the  flat¬ 
tering  unction  to  my  soul  that  you  shared  in  the  glorious 
excitement  I  felt  in  stealing  you,  and  enjoyed  the  un¬ 
conventional  conditions  under  which  I  cooked  and  ate 
you. 

Oysters  were  not  the  only  marshy  joys  in  which  1 
revelled  down  on  those  Norfolk  broads.  Cockles  dwelt 
in  the  sands  when  the  tide  went  down,  great  bluestone 
cockles  that  might  almost  have  passed  for  bloated 
“  natives,”  they  were  so  robust  and  big.  These  came 
to  the  house  by  the  peck  by  fair  means,  but  they  had  a 
better  flavour  when  I  waded  through  a  muddy  creek 
or  two  barefooted,  and  dug  them  up  from  the  sands 
myself  in  fear  of  the  advancing  tide,  and  trembling  at 
the  parental  wrath  in  store  for  me  when  I  reached  home 
draggled  and  with  such  an  atmosphere  of  salt-water 
about  me  that  it  was  borne  in  upon  the  minds  of  the 
authorities  at  once  that  I  had  been  upon  an  unlawful 
expedition. 

I  cannot  say  much  about  the  cooking  of  cockles.  1 
believe  that  a  pioneer  into  the  cookery  land  of  the  future 
has  declared  that  cockles  “  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  oysters  with  happy  results.”  In  other  words, 
when  you  are  young  and  strong  you  may  eat  the  cockle.s 
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raw ;  as  you  advance  in  years  you  must  cook  them,  and 
get  them  digested  for  you  in  the  crock  or  scallop-shell. 
But  this  much  I  will  venture  to  say,  when  parboiled, 
and  then  baked  with  dried  breadcrumbs  and  butter,  they 
may  be  eaten  with  impunity. 

I  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  life  in  these 
outlying  districts  by-and-by.  But  here  I  will  mention 
that  in  this  kingdom  by  the  sea,  when  I  had  my  childish 
reign,  the  difficulty  was  not  how  to  save,  but  how  to 
spend  money.  For  forty  pounds  a  year  we  had  a 
mansion  surrounded  by  walled  gardens,  a  paddock  and 
plantation,  stables,  and  a  coach-house.  We  were  seven 
miles  from  a  draper’s,  and  so  rarely  felt  the  want  of 
“something  new  to  wear.”  We  were  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  a  doctor,  and  so  rarely  dared  to  be  ill.  The 
butcher  came  twice  a  week,  and  if  we  wanted  meat 
between  his  visits  we  went  without  it  or  sacrificed  a 
chicken  or  a  duck.  So  with  the  baker,  and  grocer,  and 
brewer.  They  came,  but  at  such  rare  intervals  that 
we  forgot  to  look  upon  them  as  necessaries  of  our  dally 
life. 

How  we  live  now !  What  was  I  thinking  about 
when  I  undertook  to  make  the  question  my  theme  for 
twelve  months  ?  It  is  so  delicate,  so  illimitable,  so 
dangerous,  and  so  coarse !  How  do  we  live  now  in 
the  world  of  fashion?  Madly,  desperately,  extrava¬ 
gantly — ^being  economical  of  nothing  but  charity  and 
toleration  towards  our  fellow-creatures.  Of  these 
latter  things  how  sparing  we  are !  How  recklessly  we 
waste  our  oysters  even,  exhausting  beds  in  blind  folly ! 
which  if  cultivated  with  moderate  care  could  easily  be 
made  to  more  than  double  their  produce.  It  is  true 
that  in  these  days  we  get  an  enormous  supply  from 
America,  but  to  me  the  famed  “  Blue  Points,”  though  fat 
and  juicy,  lack  the  delicacy  of  our  “  natives”  and  the 
fine  flavour  of  our  Barnstaple  oysters. 

Next  to  roasting  oysters  in  the  shell,  the  following 
method  best  preserves  their  flavour.  It  is  an  American 
receipt,  and  may  therefore  be  followed  in  its  remotest 
details  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  in  full  reliance 
on  its  being  a  good  one  ; — 

No.  I.  Panned  Oysters. — One  quart  of  fresh  oysters, 
several  rounds  of  thin  buttered  toast  delicately  browned  ; 
lay  these  in  pattypans,  moisten  them  with  the  oyster- 
liquor,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt ;  arrange 
the  oysters  on  the  toast  with  a  piece  of  butter  on  the 
top  of  the  c  /sters ;  put  them  on  the  floor  of  a  quick 
oven,  cover  with  an  inverted  baking-pan  to  keep  in  the 
flavour,  and  cook  till  the  oysters  bubble. 

No.  2.  Fricasseed  Oysters. — One  pint  of  good  chicken- 
broth,  one  slice  of  corned  ham,  three  pints  of  oysters, 
one  small  onion,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  cup 


of  milk,  one  egg  beaten  lightly  ;  chopped  parsley  and 
sweet  marjoram ;  a  little  pepper,  cornflour,  and  lemon- 
juice.  Slice  the  ham  very  fine  after  soaking  it  in  boil¬ 
ing  water  for  half-an-hour,  and  put  it  into  the  saucepan 
with  the  broth,  oyster-liquor ,  onion  (minced),  herbs, 
and  pepper.  Let  these  simmer  for  fifteen  minutes  and 
boil  for  five  ;  then  skim  and  put  in  the  oysters  ; 
boil  up  briskly,  stirring  well  the  while ;  rub  the  corn¬ 
flour  smoothly  into  the  milk ;  stir  this  in,  and  heat 
carefully  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  when  the  butter 
should  go  in.  As  soon  as  this  is  melted,  take  out  the 
oysters  with  a  skimmer,  put  into  a  hot  covered  dish, 
heat  the  broth  again  to  a  boil,  remove  the  saucepan 
from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  cautiously  the  beaten  egg. 
Turn  this  gravy  over  the  oysters,  squeeze  lemon-juice 
over  it,  and  serve  very  hot.  Serve  round  olives  with 
this  savoury  dish. 

No.  3. — Oysters  fried  in  butter  made  as  follows 
are  surpassingly  good  : — Two  eggs  well  whipped,  a  cup 
of  milk,  flour,  pepper,  and  salt.  Dry  the  oysters  and 
lay  them  in  a  flat  dish.  Let  them  lie  in  a  mixture  of 
melted  butter,  cayenne  pepper,  and  lemon-juice  for  ten 
minutes,  turning  them  often,  fry  some  rolled  crumbs  in 
butter  and  lard,  and  have  it  all  very  hot  before  the 
oysters  are  dropped  in. 

No.  4. — Oysters  may  be  treated  in  precisely  a  similar 
way  to  the  foregoing  receipt,  and  then  broiled. 

No.  5. — Simply  boiled  in  the  shell.  Every  one 
knows  how  to  scallop  oysters,  still  the  following  receipt 
is  so  good  that  I  give  it : — 

No.  6.  Scalloped  oysters. — Ingredients  : — One  quart 
of  oysters,  one  teacupful  of  dried  breadcrumbs,  two 
large  spoonfuls  of  butter,  half  a  cup  of  cream,  a  little 
pepper  and  salt.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  baking-dish 
well  buttered  with  the  dried  crumbs,  and  wet  with  the 
cream,  pepper  and  salt,  and  strew  with  bits  of  butter. 
Next  put  in  a  layer  of  oysters  with  some  of  the  liquor. 
Pepper  these,  strew  more  butter,  and  then  cover  with 
dried  crumbs,  then  another  layer  of  oysters  treated  as 
before  with  cream,  butter,  and  seasoning,  cover  well 
with  crumbs  and  more  pieces  of  butter.  Set  in  the 
oven,  and  cover  with  a  plate  to  keep  the  flavour  in. 
When  the  juice  bubbles  up  to  the  top  they  are  done. 

The  same  receipt  is  admirable  for  scalloped  lobster, 
or,  indeed,  for  any  kind  of  shellfish.  I  have  even 
treated  cold  salmon  and  sole  in  the  same  way,  and  found 
it  excellent.  Milk  may  be  substituted  when  cream  is 
not  attainable,  but  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  cream 
imparts  a  richness  to  the  dish  which  milk  utterly  fails 
to  g^ve. 

A  most  delicious  way  of  dressing  the  crown  artichoke 
is  the  following,  which  I  learnt  from  a  French  cook  : — 
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'Cut  the  tips  off  all  the  leaves,  and  remove  the  choke. 
Then  boil,  and  when  the  vegetable  is  nearly  done  scoop 
out  the  heart  of  the  artichoke,  and  mix  it  well  with 
some  delicately-minced  chicken  which  has  been  seasoned 
with  lemon-juice,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  beat  up  the 
mixture  with  some  cream,  fill  the  artichokes  with  it, 
and  give  them  another  boil  till  the  leaves  are  tender. 

Y oung  green  peas,  stewed  in  chicken-gravy,  make  an 
admirable  dish  to  be  served  as  an  entree. 

One  of  the  prettiest  dinners  I  was  ever  at  was  cer- 
tmnly  also  one  of  the  most  economical  for  a  party  of 
«ight.  It  began  with  white  soup  made  from  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  haricot  beans,  celery,  milk,  butter,  and  the 
yolk  of  two  eggs.  Then  followed  flounder  souchet 
{flounders  simply  boiled  and  put  into  a  vegetable-dish 
of  boiling  water),  with  a  lemon  served  with  it,  a  dish 
of  curried  salmon,  and  another  of  scalloped  oysters. 
Then  a  Russian  salad  (for  which  I  have  already  given 
a  receipt),  handed  round  w  ith  some  fine  prawns.  A  fine 
roasted  capon  followed,  accompanied  by  scraped  smoked 
ham.  To  the  capon  succeeded  a  dish  of  crown  arti¬ 
chokes,  dressed  as  I  have  just  described,  and  silence 
reigned  among  the  eight  as  they  discussed  this  dish, 
which  is  fit  to  set  before  a  king.  Then  came  a  tiny 
little  saddle  of  Welsh  mutton,  accompanied  by  red  cur¬ 
rent  jelly,  spinach,  stewed  peas,  and  new  potatoes. 
Then  some  roast  ptarmigan,  a  French  salad,  and  Ca- 
membert  cheese,  one  jelly,  and  a  tart.  The  dinner  was 
refined,  dainty,  and  appetising,  and  this  was  the  whole 
cost  of  it : — The  flounders  cost  8d. ;  the  salmon  2s. ; 
the  oysters  Is.  6d. ;  the  prawns  is.;  the  capon  7s.; 
the  saddle  of  mutton  (5lbs.)  5s. ;  the  ptarmigan  .^s. 

The  vegetables  altogether  came  to  4s. ;  I  include 
those  that  were  used  in  the  soup.  The  little  extras, 
such  as  lemon,  red  currant  jelly,  &c.,  may  be  put  down 
at  2S. ;  the  jelly  and  the  tart  about  2s.  more.  One  pound 
nine  shillings  and  twopence,  therefore,  covered  the 
eating  part  of  the  expenses  of  a  first-rate  dinner  for 
eight  people. 

In  days  of  yore  no  one  would  have  thought  of  asking 
-eight  people  to  dine  on  one  fine  fowl  and  five  pounds 
of  mutton.  But  w’e  are  wiser  in  these  days ;  we  sup¬ 
plement  our  standing  dishes  with  so  many  dainty 
though  cheap  accompaniments,  that  a  very  little  solid 
-meat  goes  a  very  long  way.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  dawn 
when  the  Jlesh  of  beasts  and  birds  will  never  be  seen  at 


our  tables,  and  when  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
the  flavour  of  them  only. 

Has  it  ever  been  the  lot  of  one  of  my  readers  to  cater 
for  that  most  unpleasant  person,  a  total  abstainer  and 
vegetarian  ?  The  cheapest  and  most  disagreeable  guest 
who  ever  gloomed  my  hearth  or  entered  my  portals 
was  a  being  of  this  order,  and  she  was  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  most  fastidious  gourmand 
I  ever  knew.  She  would  not  drink  milk  or  eat  eggs, 
and  when,  in  despair,  I  put  a  p/at  of  five  new  potatoes 
before  her,  she  raged  round  upon  me,  asking,  “  Was 
she  a  pig  that  I  should  offer  her  toots  ?”  Her  regimen 
was  the  most  deplorable  that  I  have  ever  met  with,  yet 
she  keeps  up  her  bodily  health  upon  it. 

For  breakfast  she  ate  a  thin  slice  of  dry  toast  and 
drank  a  glassful  of  cold  tea,  without  milk  or  sugar, 
with  a  slice  of  lemon  floating  in  it.  For  luncheon, 
toast  again  and  a  glass  of  water.  For  dinner,  bread 
fried  in  salad  oil  and  some  kind  of  vegetable,  with  a  cup 
of  strong  black  coffee.  This  was  her  dietary  day  after 
day  for  the  six  weeks  she  stayed  with  me,  and,  oddly 
enough,  I  grew  thin  on  it,  though  I  ate  and  drank  as 
usual.  Her  palate  has  become  so  refined  and  delicate 
that  she  detects  differences  of  flavour  in  the  various 
waters  she  drinks  as  we  detect  them  in  different  wines. 
To  see  her  in  her  own  house  when  the  table  is  spread 
for  her  solitary  dinner  is  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 
Everything  is  perfect  of  its  kind  :  showy  napery,  gleam¬ 
ing  silver,  glittering  glass  !  In  the  centre  of  the  table, 
in  a  vase  that  has  a  mirror  for  its  base,  white  flowers 
always  bloom.  Arranged  round  the  edge  of  the  mirror, 
in  a  clever  little  contrivance  that  holds  water,  is  a 
border  of  blue  or  violet  flowers ;  tall,  graceful  jugs 
and  goblets  of  Bohemian  and  Venetian  glass  hold  iced 
and  plain  water,  lemonade,  soda-water,  &c.  Some 
oranges  are  in  an  old  blue  and  white  delft  dish  to  her 
right ;  on  the  left  a  glass  dish  holds  some  olives.  A 
silver  toast-rack  stands  well  filled  before  her.  A  tiny 
fountain  plays  over  some  carefully-picked  watercresses, 
keeping  them  fresh.  Raw  and  cooked  fruits  are 
arranged  with  an  eye  to  colour  in  various  old  china 
dishes  about  the  table.  What  a  delicate  repast  it  looks! 
— full  of  beauty  and  perfume — but  I  would  rather  not 
be  condemned  to  partake  of  similar  viands,  and  nothing 
more,  for  the  next  six  months. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Be  polite  to  Children. — Many  parents  who  are  polite  and 
polished  in  their  manners  towards  the  world  at  large  are  perfect 
boors  inside  the  home-circle.  IVhat  wonder  if  the  children  are  the 
tame  ?  If  a  man  should  accidentally  brush  against  another  in  the 
streets,  an  apology  would  bo  sure  to  follow  ;  but  whoever  thinks  of 
oSering  an  excuse  to  the  little  people  whose  rights  are  constantly 
being  violated  by  their  careless  elders  ?  If  a  stranger  offer  the  slightest 
service,  ho  is  gratefully  thanked ;  but  whoever  remembers  to  thus 
reward  the  little  tireless  feet  that  are  travelling  all  day  long  upstairs 
aid  down  on  countless  errands  for  somebody  ?  It  would  be  policy  for 
parents  to  treat  their  children  politely  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  more 
cheerful  obedience,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Coffee  as  a  Usefnl  Beveragre. — Coffee  accelerates  digestion, 
corrects  crudities,  removes  colic  and  flatulencies.  It  mitigates  head¬ 
aches,  exlularates  the  animal  spirits,  takes  away  listlessness  and 
languor,  and  is  serviceable  in  all  obstructions  arising  from  languid 
circulation.  It  is  a  wonderful  restorative  to  emaciated  constitutions, 
and  highly  refreshing  to  the  studious  and  sedentary.  The  habitual 
use  of  coffee  would  greatly  promote  sobriety,  being  in  itself  a  cordial 
itimulant ;  it  is  a  most  powerful  antidote  to  the  temptation  of  spirituous 
liquors. 

Fruit  Preserved  in  Honey. — Put  the  fruit  first  into  the  jar,  and 
then  pour  honey  over  it,  and  seal  air-tight.  When  the  honey  is  poured 
from  the  fruit  it  will  have  the  appearance  and  flavour  of  jelly,  making 
a  delicious  dessert  dish. 

No  more  Mouldy  Ink. — Ink  can  bo  preserved  from  mould  by  a 
very  simple  process  indeed.  Put  a  clove  in  the  bottle. 

Danger  in  Water-Pipes. — In  moving  into  a  house  supplied 
with  water  by  newly.laid  lead  pipes,  none  should  be  used  for  cooking 
or  drinking  purposes  for  at  least  one  month,  so  as  to  allow  a  protecting 
surface  to  be  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  pipes  from  chemical  changes 
which  the  passing  water  soon  effects. 

The  Dentist  at  Home. — A  tooth  may  1)e  filed  down  to  the  gum 
without  pain,  if  a  piece  of  cotton  dipped  in  ether  is  laid  first  on  the 
tooth  and  then  on  the  file ;  if  a  nerve  is  exposed,  dip  a  bit  of  wood  in 
nitric  acid  and  touch  the  end  of  the  nerve  with  it. 

How  Medical  Prescriptions  should  Not  be  Written.— 
A  London  druggist  within  a  short  time  received  from  his  customers 
the  following  orders.  All  medical  prescriptions  should  be  written  out 
in  full,  plain  English. 


What  teas  Wrifttn,  ll'hat  was  Wanted. 

Conservative  Hoses.  Cons.  Rosa'. 

Bold  Harmony.  Bole  Armenia. 

Cast  Iron  Sope.  Sapo  Castil. 

Linctified  Naptha.  Naphtha  Rect. 

Vigorous  Turpentine.  Tereb.  Venet. 

Sweet  Nighter.  Spt.  .^Eth.  Nit. 

Barrax  of  Uunny.  Mel.  Boracis. 

Stincho  of  Rhubarb.  Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Oblong  Tea.  Ojlong  Tea. 

To  Lessen  the  Appearance  of  Freckles. — Wash  in  fresh 

buttermilk  every  morning,  and  rinse  the  face  in  tepid  water;  then 
use  a  soft  towel.  Freckles  may  also  be  removed  {lartially  by  applying 
to  the  face  a  solution  of  nitre  and  water.  Another  good  wash  for 
freckles  is  made  by  dissolving  three  grains  of  borax  in  five  drachms 
each  of  rosewater  and  orange-flower  water.  There  are  many  reme¬ 
dies  for  freckles,  but  there  is  none  that  will  banish  them  entirely,  and 
the  above-named  aids  to  their  disappearance  must  be  persevered  with. 
It  wiU  be  labour  lost  to  apply  them  “  now  and  then.” 

Bdible  ”  Snowballs.” — Soak  some  rice  in  milk  till  tender  and 
ready  for  cooking,  strain  it,  put  in  the  centre  of  it  some  pared  and 
cored  apples  with  flavouring  (such  as  a  clove,  a  piece  of  lemon. peel 
and  cinnamon).  Tie  them  in  a  cloth,  boil  them  ij  hour.  Serve  with 
melted  butter  and  sugar.  These  are  “  good  fun”  to  eat,  but  don’t  try 
"  snowballing”  with  them. 

How  Devonshire  Cream  is  Made.— The  milk— yesterday’s— 
is  put  into  polished  shallow  tin  pans,  over  a  low  clear  fire,  quite  free 
from  smoke,  and  remains  there,  gradually  heating,  but  never  being 
allowed  to  boil  or  to  get  any  way  near  boiling,  for  about  twelve  hours, 
till  the  cream  is  ready  to  take  off.  It  then  lies  in  a  kind  of  thick  ring 
on  the  top  of  the  fluid,  where  it  must  remain  untouched  until  the  next 
day,  when  it  wiR  be  skimmed  off  and  put  into  jars  ready  for  sale. 


Tests  for  Opera  Glasses.— Take  a  printed  sheet,  place  it  at 
such  a  distance  that  you  can  just  read  the  small  type.  Note  that 
distance.  Now  place  it  at  about  six  times  that  distance,  and  look  at  it 
with  the  opera  glass  yon  wish  to  test.  If  the  glass  is  a  good  one,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  it  as  distinctly  as  you  did  in  the  first  instance 
with  the  naked  eye.  Observe  too  whether  the  edges  of  the  paper 
appear  edged  with  blue  and  red  ;  if  they  do  the  glass  is  defective ; . 
it  is  not  achromatic.  By  turning  your  head,  and  the  glass  as  well, 
notice  whether  the  definition  is  as  good  at  the  edges  as  in  the  centre. 
Other  things  being  equal,  that  is  the  best  glass  which  commands  the 
greatest  amount  of  light.  The  three  great  points  in  a  good  opera 
glass  are — perfect  achromatism  (as  far  as  attainable),  good  definition, 
and  plenty  of  light. 

Storing'  Ice  in  Featber  Pillows.— If  you  want  to  keep  u 
lump  of  ice  in  summer,  and  have  no  cool  place  to  put  it,  throw  it  into 
a  jug  and  put  a  couple  of  feather  pillows  securely  fastened  round  the 
jug.  It  will  last  as  ice  should  last  in  this  way  for  two  or  three  days. 
Feathers  are  a  non-conductor  of  heat. 


A  Capital  Effervescing  Draught:— Put  an  ounce  of  tartaric 
acid  in  a  mortar,  and  beat  it.  Divide  it  into  twenty-four  e<inal  por¬ 
tions,  putting  them  into  paper  packets.  Now  beat  up  in  the  same 
way  an  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  making  these  also  into  twenty- 
four  separate  quantities,  and  patting  these  into  different  coloured 
papers  to  the  other.  When  retiuired  for  use  put  the  soda  into  half  a 
pint  of  water,  let  it  dissolve,  add  the  acid.  Drink  at  once. 

Gaseliers  in  Good  Order.— Sometimes  the  gaselier  will  nut 
keep  up.  This  is  because  the  weights  are  too  light.  Put  a  few  shot 
into  each  weight  till  an  equal  balance  is  obtained.  To  avoid  the  - 
frc(iuent  slipping  of  the  chain  from  the  wheel,  be  careful  that  each 
burner  is  under  its  own  wheel  whenever  the  gaselier  is  palled  up  or 
down. 

No  mors  Prosen  Pumps. — To  prevent  pumps  freezing,  place  a 
small  tack  just  under  one  edge  of  the  leather  valve,  which  retains  the 
water,  sinking  the  tack  into  the  leather  to  hold  it.  This  will  make  a 
tiny  leak,  and  the  water  will  not  remain  long  enough  to  freeze. 

Fireplaces  Lined  with  Pirebricks.— Very  few  persons 
doubtless  are  aware  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  obtained  by 
simply  lining  the  back  and  sides  of  an  ordinary  fireplace  with  fire¬ 
brick.  Everybody  must  have  noticed  that,  when  a  fire  goes  out,  tlie 
coals  at  the  side  of  the  fire  are  left  unburnt,  while  the  centre  is  con¬ 
sumed.  This  arises  from  the  cooling  properties  of  the  iron  at  the 
sides ;  and  thus  arises  the  complaint  that  one  must  have  a  large  fire 
or  none  at  all.  With  firebrick  the  whole  of  the  fire,  however  small, 
will  be  kept  alight,  an  object  of  great  consideration  ;  and  even  after 
the  fire  is  extinguished  the  firebrick  lining  will  continue  to  give  out 
warmth  for  some  time.  Also  less  smoke  is  p.oduced. 

To  Make  Tongh  Beef  Tender.— Cut  your  steaks  the  day. 
before  using  into  slices  about  two  inches  thick,  rub  them  over  with  a 
small  quantity  of  soda,  wash  off  next  morning,  cut  it  into  suitable 
thicknesses,  and  cook.  The  same  process  will  answer  for  fowls,  legs 
of  mutton,  &c.  Try  it,  all  who  love  delicious,  tender  dishes  of  meat. 

Tke  End  of  Ironmould. — To  remove  ironmould  from  linen,  Ac., 
take  tartaric  acid,  half  an  ounce ;  powdered  salt  of  sorrel,  half  an 
ounce.  Mix.  Put  boiling  water  into  a  basin,  put  a  plate  upon  it, 
wet  the  spot  with  water,  dip  your  finger  into  the  powder,  or  put  a 
small  quantity  to  the  spot,  rub  it  gently,  and  the  ink  or  ironmould’ 
will  entirely  disappear,  without  the  least  damage  to  the  lace,  lawn, 
muslin,  Ac. 

Whitening  Flannels  and  Washing  Linens. — To  whiten 
flannel  made  yellow  by  age,  dissolve  i^lb.  of  white  soap  in  about  13 
gallons  of  soft  water,  and  also  joz.  spirits  of  ammonia.  Put  in  the 
flannel,  stir  weU  round  for  a  short  time,  and  wash  in  simple  water. 
When  black  or  navy  blue  linens  are  washed,  soap  should  not  be  used. 
Take  instead  two  potatoes  grated  into  tepid  soft  water  (after  having, 
them  washed  and  peeled),  into  which  a  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  has 
been  put.  Wash  the  linens  with  this,  and  rinse  them  in  cold  blue 
water.  They  wUl  need  no  starch,  and  should  be  dried  and  ironed  on . 
the  wrong  side.  An  infusion  of  hay  will  keep  the  natural  colour  in 
buff  linens,  and  an  infusion  of  bran  will  do  the  same  for  brown  linens 
and  prints. 
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II. — THE  SOCIAL  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 


TATESMEN  and  politicians  generally 
attach  immense  importance  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  “  balance  of  power,” 
fearing  that  if  one  State  acquires  a  few 
more  square  miles  of  territory  than  it 
previously  possessed,  other  States  are 
necessarily  in  great  danger.  An  ad¬ 
vanced  post  in  any  direction  most  immediately 
be  faced  by  another  advanced  post  to  mmntain 
the  opposite  interest,  and  much  diplomacy,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  considerable  amount  of  fight¬ 
ing,  result  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  matters  in  a  proper 
condition  of  equality,  or  **  balance.”  To  that  end  Con¬ 
gresses  have  been  held,  treaties  arranged,  armies  in¬ 
creased,  and  ships  multiplied.  One  State  builds  two  or 
three  ironclads,  and  the  naval  building-yards  of  other 
States  are  directly  afterwards  in  a  condition  of  great 
activity,  and  fleets  are  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  ports  of  the  country  which  it  is  supposed  is  so 
anxious  to  disturb  the  “  balance  of  power.”  We  are, 
politically,  terribly  afraid  of  somebody  else  growing 
bigger  than  ourselves,  and  grudge  neither  money  nor 
men,  nor  ships  nor  sailors,  so  that  the  equality  may  be 
mmntained. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  there  is  a  considerable 
similarity  between  national  and  social  habits  and  customs. 
The  home  is  a  State,  and  there  are  numerous  other 
States  in  the  neighbouring  streets  and  squares,  or  located 
in  the  villas  among  which  we  reside.  We  feel  bound, 
unless  we  would  quite  go  to  the  wall  and  really 
consent  to  be  nobodies,”  to  keep  up  appearances  at 
least,  and  maintain  our  position.  We  have  for  a  long 
time  exercised  a  certain  influence  in  our  neighbourhood, 
been  looked  up  to  as,  to  a  considerable  extent,  leading 
personages,  have  had  our  way  in  a  great  many  things, 
and  been  deferentially  consulted  about  many  others. 
To  our  great  annoyance,  a  new  power,  hitheito  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant,  as  we  have  thought,  emerges 
into  prominence,  takes  the  liberty  to  express  opinions 
of  its  own,  and  even  openly  contradicts  the  views  we 
have  taken,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  contrives  to  super¬ 
sede  our  influence.  This  is  a  clear  case  of  an  attempt 
to  disturb  the  balance  of  power,  and  must,  if  we  are 
right-minded  persons,  be  resolutely  encountered  and 
dealt  with.  If  the  objectionable  person  cannot  be  made 
less,  evidendy  we  must  be  made  bigger — and  stronger. 
We  must  make  some  strenuous  effort  to  cut  them  out, and 
not  mind  spending  a  little  money  about  it ;  increase  our 


armaments  by  ordering  new  dresses,  strengthen  our  ( 
foreign  alliances  by  giving  nice  parties,  and  use  diplo-  ' 
matic  arts  to  preserve  and  increase  our  influence ;  for  h 
is  an  article  of  our  creed  that  we  ought  not  to  recede 
one  step,  but,  at  any  cost,  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
in  accordance  with  the  time-honoured  traditions  of  our 
social  empire. 

The  Smiths  have  advanced  from  a  brougham  to  a 
pair-horse  carriage.  Can  the  Browns — or  ought  they, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  domestic  policy  enshrined 
in  their  tradition — to  be  content  in  future  with  riding 
behind  a  single  horse  ?  The  Browns  know  what  is  due 
to  themselves  and  their  position — therefore  perish  the  ^ 
thought !  Is  the  “  buttons”  of  the  Smiths  to  be  super-  j 
seded  by  a  full-blown  footman,  and  the  bosoms  of  the 
Browns  not  heave  with  indignation  ?  or  the  youthful 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Smith  family  to  go  to  college 
or  Parisian  schools,  while  the  masculine  scions  of  the 
Browns  are  sent  to  drudge  in  country  houses,  and  the 
girls  remain  “mere  dowdies”  at  home?  We  should 
despair  of  our  country  if  it  permitted  any  other  country 
to  annex  a  coral  reef  in  the  wide  ocean  without  proper 
international  negotiations,  and  should,  perhaps,  build 
half-a-dozen  ironclads,  fill  up  our  regiments  to  the  full 
strength,  and  call  out  the  militia  on  the  mere  rumour ; 
and  shall  we  be  less  nobly  resolute  and  energetic  in  our 
domestic  matters  ?  Certainly  not ;  the  balance  of  power 
must  be  maintained,  and  if  the  Smiths  will  not  go  down 
we  must  go  up,  “  and  that’s  all  about  it.” 

Those  beyond  the  pale  benefit  by  this  noble  ambition. 
The  A’s  start  a  book-club  or  give  evening  schooling  to 
poor  children,  and  the  B’s  find  it  necessary  immediately 
to  establish  a  Dorcas  society  or  a  mothers’  meeting ; 
and  by  the  efforts  of  the  competing  States  little  boys 
and  girls  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher;  the  “old 
duchesses”  of  the  village  have  warm  flannel  petticoats 
for  the  winter ;  and  young  mothers  are  taught  not  to 
hold  their  babies  upside  down  and  encourage  them  to 
suck  fishbones.  Now  and  then  a  very  alarming  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  balance  takes  place,  and  one  very 
difficult  to  re-arrange.  A  new  family  arrives  in  the 
locality,  and  although  there  is  nothmg  actually  objec¬ 
tionable  about  them,  it  is  evident  something  must  be 
done.  They  are  unquestionably  highly  respectable,  the 
elders  are  well-bred  and  courteous,  the  daughters  lady¬ 
like,  and  the  sons  very  well-behaved  young  gentlemen. 
They  do  not  appear  to  desire  to  give  themselves  airs, 
and  they  soon  make  friends.  Perhaps  the  winter  enter- 
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tainments  are  coming  on,  and  they  are  invited  by  the 
local  clergy  or  committee  to  take  a  part  in  readings, 
school  entertainments,  and  so  on.  Then  it  is  discovered 
that  some  members  of  the  newly-arrived  family  are  far 
better  readers,  singers,  or  pianists  than  the  older  in¬ 
habitants  who  have  so  long  been  the  leaders  in  that 
direction,  and  who  now  suffer  a  partial,  if  not  total, 
eclipse.  How  is  this  dire  upsetting  of  the  old-established 
balance  to  be  met  ?  The  members  of  the  managing 
committee  are  delighted  with  their  new  allies,  and  it  is 
certain  they  will  again  ask  their  assistance.  The  most 
obvious  thing  for  the  extinguished  stars  to  do  is  to  fall 
back  on  their  dignity.  “  I  really  think  I  shall  decline 
to  take  part  in  any  more  affairs  of  the  kind,  they  are 
getting  so  common  ;  and,  indeed,  those  dear  friends  ot 
mine  up  at  the  Grange”  (or  some  other  high-sounding 
place)  “  have  often  said  that  I  have  been  too  good- 
natured  in  allowing  myself  to  appear  there.”  So  we 
put  exclusiveness  and  dignity  in  the  scale  against  clever¬ 
ness,  persuade  ourselves  that  we  have  made  the  best  of 
our  misfortunes,  and  surely  that  is  practical  philosophy. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  run  the  risk  of  allowing 
conceit  to  make  our  mode  of  rectifying  the  balance 
more  satisfactory  to  ourselves  than  it  may  appear  to 
other  people.  If  Mrs.  or  Miss  So-and-so  is  clever  and 
writes  a  book,  paints  a  picture,  plays  a  sonata  from 
memory,  or  speaks  two  or  three  languages,  it  is  possible 
we  may  experience  a  serene  consolation,  and  even  an 
addition  of  dignity,  in  saying,  “  I  really  shouldn’t  think 
of  doing  such  a  thing.  I  am  not  likely  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  going  out  as  a  governess.”  It  is  a  little 
characteristic  of  human  nature,  whether  we  choose 
openly  to  admit  the  fact  or  not,  that  we  are  sometimes 
prone  to  suppose  that  our  own  peculiarities  and  posses¬ 
sions  are  very  far  superior  to  the  peculiarities  and 
possessions  of  other  people.  Good  folks  who  have 


money  and  little  else  to  make  anybody  care  about  them 
are  satisfied  that  they  are  at  the  least  quite  the  equals, 
if  not  a  little  the  superior,  of  people  who  have  acquired 
friendship  and  popularity  by  their  genial  dispositions 
a  nd  the  exercise  of  their  talents  ;  and  others,  who  have 
neither  riches  nor  talents,  and  are  not  remarkable  for 
agreeable  qualities,  at  any  rate  are  descended  from  old 
and  very  genteel  families,  and  have  not  the  remotest 
suspicion  that  anything  could  possibly  disturb  the 
balance  of  power,  which  they  fully  believe  maintains 
them  at  a  very  high  level  indeed. 

There  is  a  growing  party  in  the  national  political 
arena  who  venture — rather  timidly  at  first,  perhaps — to 
hint  that  we  take  rather  too  much  trouble  to  assert  the 
prestige  of  our  country ;  are  too  anxious  to  prevent 
any  other  State  becoming  richer  and  stronger.  Oar 
domains  are  large  enough,  they  say,  our  armies  suf¬ 
ficient,  our  ships  as  many  as  they  need  be  to  take  care  of 
all  interests  really  worth  preserving.  There  are  other 
balances  to  be  mmntained  and  redressed  besides  that  of 
extension  and  armaments.  We  listen  too  sharply  to 
what  one  of  our  neighbours  may  be  saying  to  another, 
and  prodnee  irritation  by  insisting  that  we  shall  know  all 
about  it.  We  have,  within  our  limits  and  among  our 
own  people,  balances  terribly  in  need  of  readjustment ; 
poor  creatures  to  be  elevated,  pretentious  and  arrogant 
interests  to  be  restored  to  their  just  level.  The  wiser 
and  better  our  national  life,  the  stronger  we  shall  be  in 
the  world’s  life,  more  potent  among  the  nations  than  if 
we  ruled  “  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.”  In  domestic 
politics  the  same  principle  holds  good.  Be  true, 
generous,  simple-hearted,  pure,  and  faithful,  and  we 
have  a  power  of  maintenance  within  ourselves  and  a 
power  of  influence  over  others  which  no  .showy 
external  conditions  or  affectation  of  superiority  can 
disturb. 

G.  R.  E. 


SHATE’ER  the  uplooking  soul  admires, 
Whate’er  the  senses’  banquet  be. 

Fatigues  at  last,  vidth  vain  desires. 

Or  sickens  by  satiety. 

But,  truly,  my  delight  was  more 
In  her  to  whom  I’m  bound  for  aye 
Yesterday  than  the  day  before. 

And  more  to-day  than  yesterday  ! 

The  Angel  in  the  House, 
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Holland  is  welcoming  with  endless 
^  Sovereign, and  while  Vienna  is 

celebrating  - 

her  King  and  Queen, 

turn  of  the  swallows. 

beauty  of  the  season ; 
present  moment  of 

enjoying  more  genial  - 


was  danced  by  the 
Countess  de  Bisaccia 
and  Count  de  Beust, 
Countess  de  Pour- 
tales  and  Viscount 
d’Harcourt. 

The  duchess  wore  a 
toilette  of  blue  and 
silver,  with  a  diadem 
of  diamonds,  and 
large  single  brilliants 
on  the  neck  and 
bodice. 

The  countess  looked 
extremely  handsome 
in  a  dress  of  rubysadn 
and  white  lace,  with 
bodice  low  and 
square  ;  a  necklace 
of  eight  rows  of  pearls  and  an  aigrette  of  brilliants  with 
red  feathers  completed  the  toilette  of  the  charming 
countess. 


garians. 

repast  the  Desgranges 
orchestra  played  the 
pieces  most  in  vogue 
just  now,  including, 
of  course,  the  waltz  com|x>sed  by  Count  de  Beust,  the 
musician 'diplomatist,  who  presided  at  the  banquet  and 
proposed  a  toast  to  their  Austrian  Majesties  to  begin  with. 


516. — SiciLiENNE  Mantelet. 

Flat  Pattern,  is.  3d. — Mdhe.  Letellier,  40,  Tavistock -st.,  CJovent  Garden,  Loudon, 
(Post-OflSce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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Other  toilettes  deserve  mention.  The  Countess  Dur- 
fort  wore  white  faille  with  pleats  of  white  satin  ;  each 
pleat  of  the  bodice  supported  a  chaplet  of  daisies  formed 
of  diamonds. 

The  Baroness  de _ 

Cambourg’s  toilette 
was  crimson,  with 
deep  ancient  guipure 
laceof  priceless  value.  | 

No  flowers,  but  here 
and  there  a  single 
diamond  in  the  hair. 

The  Countess  de  j 
Puiseux,  a  genuine  | 

Hungarian,  wore  a  j 
charming  dress  of 
mauve  satin,  with  two 
deep  flounces  of  Eng¬ 
lish  point.  Each  bow 
of  lace  was  fastened 
with  links  formed  of 
large  diamonds.  In 
the  hair  and  round 
the  neck  her  orna¬ 
ments  were  pearls  set 
round  with  diamonds. 

The  dress  of  the 
Countesj  Ferdinand 
de  I.esseps  was  re¬ 
markable  by  a  hand¬ 
some  embroidery  pat¬ 
tern  representing  the 
Hungarian  arms  and 
St.  Stephen’s  crown 
upon  straw-coloured 
satin.  This  delicate 
compliment  to  the 
Magyar  country  was 
a  great  success. 

The  elegant  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Herve 
j  Saint-Denis  wore 
'  garnet  satin  with  tulle 
I  draperies  of  the  same 
shade,  and  a  large 
'  bouquet  of  real  roses 
at  the  side.  The 
^  marchioness 


loose  over  her  shoulders.  It  is  rumoured  this  beautiful 
young  English  girl  is  affianced  to  the  heir  of  one  of  the 
greatest  lords  in  Scotland.  Another  lovely  young  girl, 
Mdlle.  Louise  de  MalakofF,  dressed  in  rose-colour, 

attracted  all  eyes  by 
the  striking  brilliance 
of  her  complexion 
and  the  velvety  soft¬ 
ness  of  her  eyes. 

A  splendid  supper, 
at  which  all  the 
guests  were  seated, 
was  served  in  the 
grand  drawing-room 
of  the  hotel. 

One  of  the  topics 
of  conversation  was 
the  visit  just  paid  to 
Paris  by  the  King  of 
Belgium,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  second 
daughter,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Stephanie,  a 
charming  girl  of 
fifteen,  in  order  to 
wait  upon  Queen 
Victoria  during  her 
short  stay  at  the 
English  Embassy. 
The  Duke  de  Ne¬ 
mours  and  his  sons, 
the  Count  d’Eu  and 
the  Duke  d’Alen9on, 
also  had  the  honour 
of  being  received  by 
Her  Majesty.  Prin¬ 
cess  Beatrice  took 
a  drive  in  an  open 
carriage  along  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  and 
down  the  boulevards, 
and  stopped  some 
lime  in  front  of  the 
New  Opera.  Before 
her  departure  the 
Queen  and  Princess 
drove  as  far  as  the 
gate  of  the  Bois  de 


517. — Cloth  Mantelet. 

Flat  Pattern,  is  9(1. — Madame  Letellieh,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden. 
(Po8t-OfBco  Orders  to  bo  made  payable  at  King-street,  Coveut  Garden.) 

was 

much  complimented  upon  her  “Jeanne  d’Arc,”  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  pictures  of  this  year’s  Annual 
Exhibition. 

Miss  Learmouth,  all  in  white,  wore  her  blonde  hair 


Boulogne  and  across  the  Park  Monceau,  which  they 
admired  very  much,  on  their  way  to  the  Saint-Lazare 
station. 

The  marriage  of  M.  G1 - ,  son  of  the  great  painter. 
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and  himself  no  mean  adept  in  the  art,  with  Mdlle. 

Catherine  L - ,  a  lovely  girl  belonging  by  her  family 

to  the  political  world,  was  celebrated  last  week  at  the 
beautiful  church  of  St.  Roch. 

Here  is  the  bride’s  toilette  : — Princess  dress  of  white 
pekin,  trimmed  round  the  train  with  a  number  of  narrow 
satin  flutings.  The  front  part  is  of  draped  white  satin, 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  w'ith  a  splendid  lace  border 
coming  up  to  the  knee.  Raphael  bodice,  open  square 


the  luncheon- table — Japanese  cups,  Venetian  glasses, 
old  plate  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIII.  or  Louis  XV., 
small  spoons  and  forks  of  gold  and  enamel  in  the 
Henri  II.  style,  and  dishes  of  Sevres  porcelain  by  the 
side  of  old  china  plates.  Luncheon  is  a  fancy  meal 
altogether  ;  it  comprises  anything  and  everything  in  the 
way  of  food,  from  caviare  and  Dutch  preserves  to  the 
most  exquisite  dainties  in  icc-creams,  comfits,  and  fresh 
fruits  in  advance  of  the  season. 


over  a  chemisette  of  finely-pleated  crepe  lisse,  and  edged 
all  round  with  lace.  The  hair  was  dressed  after  the 
aew  fashion,  with  the  low  chignon,  crowned  with  a 
small  wreath  of  orange-flowers  placed  very  much  at  the 
back.  The  veil  of  tulle  illusion  enveloped  the  whole 
figure. 

Madame  L - ,  the  bride’s  mother,  still  very  young 

herself,  wore  a  toilette  in  perfect  taste — a  brocaded  silk, 
with  a  small  pattern  in  the  Henri  II.  style  of  several 
shades  of  grey,  slate,  lavender,  and  silver.  The  front 
of  the  skirt  was  of  lavender  faille,  covered  with  mig¬ 
nonette  fringe  of  all  the  shades  of  the  dress.  Cravat 
and  ruffle  of  Mechlin  lace.  Directoire  bonnet  of  silver 
straw,  with  a  cluster  of  feathers  of  three  shades  of  grey, 
and  strings  of  pleated  Mechlin  lace. 

The  bridesmaids’  dresses  were  of  fine  turquoise  blue 
Indian  cashmere,  faced  and  elaborately  trimmed  with 
satin  of  the  same  shade  ;  their  bonnets,  in  the  Watteau 
style,  of  white  chip,  wreathed  with  roses. 

A  very  beautiful  girl,  Mdlle.  de  Saint  V - ,  like¬ 

wise  in  turquoise  blue,  w’ore  a  Chloe  bonnet  covered 

with  flowers.  The  fair  Madame  H - looked  fairer 

still  in  a  dress  of  ruby  pekin  and  plain  satin,  with 
bonnet  of  the  same  colour  trimmed  with  roses.  Madame 

E.  L -  had  a  coquettish  toilette  of  garnet  cashmere, 

looped  up  h  la  hourgeoise  de  Paris,  over  a  strip  of  garnet 
pekin  and  silk  ;  and  a  Baby  bonnet  trimmed  with  ibis 
feathers  and  rose-coloured  feathers. 

Now  is  the  time  when  a  drive  in  the  Bois  becomes  a 
necessity  of  life  in  elegant  regions.  At  five  o’clock  one 
calls  at  a  friend’s  for  luncheon.  Each  lady,  on  her 
reception  day,  is  no  longer  content  with  offering  some 
fight  refreshment ;  she  has  a  complete  luncheon  served 
in  most  dainty  style.  The  table  is  decked  with  artistic 
fancy.  The  new  tablecloths  are  of  fine  unbleached 
linen,  with  lace  insertion  and  edging  in  the  Louis  XIV. 
style,  or  else  with  Russian  lace  of  two  colours,  some¬ 
times  headed  with  Russian  embroidery.  The  cypher 
is  worked  in  white  over  the  unbleached  linen,  or  else  in 
two  colours  to  match  the  Russian  lace,  generally  red 
and  blue.  Chocolate  is  often  served  Swedish  fashion 
in  large  crystal  cups  with  handles.  All  the  pretty  trifles 
ciii  has  been  able  to  gather  together  are  set  out  upon 


The  present  season  is  a  very  pleasant  one  in  Paris. 
Between  the  end  of  the  winter  period,  spent  by  a  large 
portion  of  our  beau-monde  in  Southern  quarters,  and  the 
summer  months  which  fashion  devotes  to  the  enjoyment 
of  villeggiatura  and  the  seaside,  there  is  an  unusual 
affluence  of  gay  and  pleasure-seeking  residents  who 
give  great  animation  to  our  capital. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  are  therefore  the 
pleasantest  of  the  year  wfith  us,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  freshness  and  beauty  of  Nature,  which  even  in  a  town 
are  evident  in  the  tender  green  of  trees  and  the  lovely 
tinting  of  sunshine  and  shade,  but  in  a  number  of  enter¬ 
tainments  which  are  not  to  be  enjoyed  at  any  other 
periods.  The  Annual  Exhibition  of  pictures  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  these ;  it  is  always  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Hite  of  both  Parisian  and  foreign  society.  Then  there 
are  summer  fetes  and  morning  concerts,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  great  excitement  of  the  races  which  succeed 
one  another  at  Auteuil,  Neuilly,  and  other  environs  of 
Paris,  to  end  about  the  middle  of  June  with  those  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  final  and  most  interesting  day 
of  the  Grand  Prix,  after  which  la  creme  de  la  creme  of 
Parisian  society  hastens  to  leave  town  and  seek  the 
country  or  some  fashionable  seaside  or  watering- 
place. 

The  spring  races  have,  in  a  fashionable  point  of  view, 
now-a-days  taken  the  place  of  the  far-famed  promenade 
de  Longchamps,  which  served  in  former  times  for  the 
exhibition  of  new  spring  toilettes.  It  is  in  the  weighing 
inclosure  and  in  the  reserved  boxes  of  the  racecourse 
that  the  most  elegant  dresses  and  most  novel  chapeaux 
are  to  be  seen.  But  it  is  also  on  such  occasions  that 
very  strange  and  eccentric  nouveautes  are  always  noticed. 
Thus  at  the  last  races  there  were  a  great  many  chapeaux 
more  fanciful  than  in  good  taste. 

There  was  the  Polichinelle  hat,  covered  with  loops 
of  ribbon  -,  the  Pierrot  hat,  a  sugarloaf  of  gauze  and 
flowers  ;  the  Casquette,  with  brim  of  Mechlin  lace  and 
roses,  very  much  in  favour ;  the  Casserole,  wreathed 
with  spring  flowers  and  verdure  ;  the  Cabriolet,  which 
answers  to  the  English  coalscuttle  bonnet  and,  lastly, 
the  Extinguisher — the  long  pointed  extinguisher— 
generally  blooming  with  poppies,  which  completes  the 
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homage  to  sleep,  which  is  certainly  no  homage  to 
beauty. 

By  the  side  of  such  extravagant  models  some  few 
really  elegant  ones  are  happily  to  be  seen.  The 
Reynolds  bonnet,  with  its  pretty  half-coronet  of  roses 
under  the  border,  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful. 

The  small  GeofFrin  capote  is  also  very  becoming— 
of  fine  black  chip  for  instance,  with  a  small  fanchon 
of  Indian  muslin,  edged  with  a  quadruple  row  of  finely- 
fluted  Bretonne  lace ;  lappets  to  match,  and  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  of  the  season  at  the  side. 

Young  ladies  have  all  adopted  the  round  hat. 

There  is  the  Holbein  toquet,  ornamented  with  long 
feathers,  like  those  of  chatelaines  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
the  Frondeuse  hat,  in  the  Louis  XIII.  style  ;  and  toquets 
entirely  composed  of  lophophore  and  of  peacock’s 
feathers.  In  a  different  style,  the  Rubens  and  Gains¬ 
borough  hats,  trimmed  outside  with  long  feathers,  lined 
with  dark-coloured  velvet  or  satin,  and  turned  up  with 
a  cluster  of  roses  or  carnations,  is  extremely  becoming 
to  a  fresh  and  youthful  face,  but  otherwise  very  tr3fing. 
The  Niniche  hat,  with  brim  slanted  in  front  and  turned 
ap  behind,  is  less  remarkable,  and  therefore  more  suit¬ 
able  for  an  ordinary  face.  It  is  often  trimmed  with 
quillings  of  pekin  or  brocaded  silk  and  white  lace,  with 
a  bird  or  feather  at  the  side. 

Another  pretty  model  for  a  hat  is  bent  down  in 
front,  open  and  raised  at  the  sides,  with  masses  of 
flowers  both  inside  and  out.  It  is  lined  with  shirred 
silk  or  satin: 

As  for  bonnets,  whether  capotes  or  wide-brimmed 
models,  they  are  all  lined,  and  that  mostly  with  satin. 
A  wide  semi-wreath  of  varied  flowers,  mixed  with 
moss  and  grasses,  is  placed  across  the  front,  and  loops 
of  ribbon — generally  satin — at  the  back  of  the  large 
square  crown.  The  strings  are  either  of  ribbon,  or,  if 
there  is  any  lace  trimming,  of  tulle  and  lace. 

Travelling  hats  are  much  more  simple  than  others  ; 
BO  long  feathers,  no  flowers,  but  merely  bows  of  ribbon, 
smooth  plumes,  or  at  most  a  bird,  wing,  or  aigrette — 
things  which  can  bear  a  shower  or  a  gust  of  wind. 

Short  costumes  are  worn  for  travelling  and  the 
country,  and  in  town  for  morning  walks,  shopping, 
and  unceremonious  morning  visits.  They  are  made  of 
light  fancy  woollen  materials  in  such  shades  as  slate- 
grey,  dove’s  neck,  duck’s  head,  lavender,  dark  beige, 
Dutch  tulips  (a  reddish  purple),  all  soft  dull  shades, 
such  as  a  lady  of  taste  prefers  for  going  out  on  foot  in 
the  streets. 

For  trimming  these,  and  also  more  elegant  and  dressy 
toilettes,  very  pretty  passementeries  are  now  made  with 
a  mixture  of  spangled  wool,  which  looks  wonderfully 
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like  beads,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  infinitely 
lighter  and  pleasanter  to  wear.  The  underskirt  with 
short  costumes  is  cut  round  and  trimmed  with  flutings 
or  flowers.  The  most  daintily  elegant  are  made  of 
Surah  foulard,  with  flutings  headed  with  stitched  bias 
bands  and  edged  with  Bretonne  lace.  Indeed,  the 
acme  of  elegance  in  these  days  of  ever-increasing  re- 
finementj  is  to  wear  all  one’s  underclothes  of  cream- 
white  or  faint  rose-coloured  Surah,  trimmed  with 
lace. 

Shot  silks  have  come  into  fashion  again.  They  are 
dove-coloured,  duck’s  neck,  or  guinea-fowl’s  plumage 
tinted.  The  pretty  shade  of  green  shot  with  rose  or 
gold  colour,  called  duck’s  neck,  is  one  of  the  most  in 
favour. 

Dresses  are  made  with  as  immense  trains  as  ever  for 
soirees  and  dinner-parties,  and  cut  very  low  in  a  square 
or  oval  shape,  with  no  sleeve,  but  a  mere  shoulder- 
strap.  With  a  dress  of  this  style,  the  very  long  glove 
is  de  riguettr — I  mean  the  glove  with  from  eighteen  to 
thirty-two  buttons.  Eighteen  buttons  are  just  barely 
sufficient  when  one  possesses  a  well-rounded,  moulded 
arm,  but  unless  the  glove  comes  up  very  high  over  the 
arm  one  does  not  look  half-dressed. 

There  are  three  about  equally  fashionable  patterns 
for  bodices  : — First,  Princess  fashion,  and  looped  up  in 
paniers  over  the  hips,  then  falling  in  loose  draperies 
over  the  train  ;  secondly,  the  bodice  made  apart  from 
the  skirt,  and  coming  down  into  two  deep  peaks  in 
front.  In  this  case  the  front  or  tablier  of  the  skirt  is 
very  much  trimmed ;  there  are  superposed  paniers  at 
the  sides,  and  a  pleated  train  at  the  back  ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  casaquin  bodice,  of  a  different  material  to  the  skirt 
and  of  a  contrasting  colour,  unless  it  is  with  either  a 
black  or  a  very  light-coloured  dress,  when  it  is  made 
of  the  same  material,  when  it  is  literally  covered  with 
embroidery  either  in  clear  jet  or  coloured  crystal  beads — 
a  most  effective  style.  Either  of  these  three  styles  of 
bodices  can  be  made  low  for  full  dress  or  high  for 
elegant  tfisiting  or  reception  toilettes.  The  casaquin 
bodice  has  a  deep  close-fitting  basque,  and  does  not 
admit  of  paniers.  For  evening  toilette  it  is  worn 
with  a  profusion  of  flowers  on  one  side  only  of  the 
skirt. 

As  for  the  waistcoat  bodice,  it  is  now  much  less 
fashionable  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
and  is  much  less  frequently  made  with  very  dressy 
toilettes.  It  is  still  in  favour,  however,  for  walking 
and  indoor  dresses  of  a  demi-toilette  description. 

Flowers  are  now  the  indispensable  adjunct  of  both 
morning  and  evening  toilettes.  For  the  daytime  a  single 
bouquet  of  choice  mixed  flowers  placed  in  the  belt  or 
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low  round  bodice,  and 
t  said.  Some  of  these 

_  fichus  are  of 

white  tulle 
embroidered 
with  coloured 
silk  flowrets ; 
others  are  of 
•  t  very  fine  silk 

'/  gauze,  either 

,  V  J  ;  plain  or  span- 
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finish  to  any 
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As  to  coif¬ 
fures,  they 
have  never 
appeared  in 
such  variety 
as  this  spring. 
In  the  same 
d  rawin  g- 
room  you 
may  see  Ma¬ 
dame  X.  with 
her  hair 
dressed  in  the 
Louis  XVI. 
fashion,  in  a 
quantity  of 
short  curls 
fastened  up 
high  over  the 
head,  and 
drooping  in 
the  neck  ; 
Madame  Z. 

with  large  smooth  plaits,  forming  a  regal  diadem  ;  and 
Madame  Y.  with  waved  bandeaux,  and  a  low  chignon 


on  the  bosom,  on  the  left  side,  is  sufficient.  If  not 
fastened  in  at  the  belt  the  dainty  jewelled  porte-bouquet 
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51b  and  519. — Lady  s  and  Childs  Dress. 

very  pretty  Flat  Pattern  of  Fig.  i,  18.3d.;  Fig.  *,  is.9d. — Madame  Letellike,  40,  Tavistock -street,  W.C. 
white  tulle 

and  lace  fichus  are  worn,  either  with  very  long  points  to 
follow  the  opening  of  a  V-shaped  bodice,  or  in  the 
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ornamented  with  a  semi-wreath  of  flowers  placed  on 
one  side.  The  latter  style  of  coiffure  is  very  fashionable 
just  now,  but  I 
it  does  not 
suit  all  faces, 
and  so  much 
the  worse  for 
those  who 
wear  it  indis¬ 
criminately. 

It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give 
any  sort  of  ' 
advice  as  to 
the  becom¬ 
ingness  of  a 
coiffure.  Each 
lady  ought  to  ’ 
be  able  to  see 
for  herself 
that  which 
suits  her  best. 

As  summer 
advances  the 
mantelet  is 


taking  the 
place  of  the 
visite  in  the 
way  of  man¬ 


made  either 
in  the  scarf, 
pelerine,  or 
fichu  shape. 

An  elegant 
model  is  of 
black  Sici- 


forms  a  pele-  . 

rine,  or  cape, 
at  the  back, 
coming  down  | 

only  just  be-  | 

low  the  waist, 
square  open- 
in  g  s  for 

sleeves,  and  -  .  - 

,  j  520  and  521. — Crii 

long  peaked  pjat  Pattern  of  Fig.  I,  IS.  3(1.;  Fig.  2,  is.  gd.- 

lapels  in 

front,  finished  with  heavy  passementerie  tassels.  The 
top  and  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  a  very  handsome 


520  and  521. — CriiLu’s  and  Lady’s  Dress.  | 

Flat  Pattern  of  Fig.  i,  is.  3(1.;  Fig.  2,  is.  gd. — Madame  Letellier,  40,  Tavistock-street,  W.C. 


border  of  beaded  black  silk  passementerie,  the  cape 
wi’h  five  rows  of  narrow  black  silk  flutings,  and  the 

lapels  with  a 
double  row 
I  of  the  same. 

Down  the 
middle  of  the 
back  there  is 
a  very  lich 
trimming  of 
beaded  passe 
I  m  e  n  t  e  r  i  e, 

I  finished  a 

the  bottom  by 
three  tassels 
of  unequal 
1  size. 

A  more 
'  simple  model, 

I  also  of  black 

I  Sicilienne,  is 

made  in  the 
shape  of  a 
deep  square 
pelerine  with 
very  short 
pointed  lapels 
in  front,  not 
coming  down 
much  below 
the  waist.  It 
is  trimmed  ail 
round  with 
three  narrow 
!  flutings  of  the 

I  same,  the 

,  upper  one  put 

on  with  a 
heading. 
There  is  a 
handsome  or- 
nament  in 
beaded  silk 
pa  s  s  e  men- 
terie  and 
fringe  in  the 
middle  of  the 

i  AND  Lady’s  Dress.  | 

ADAME  Letellier,  40,  Tavistock-street,  W.C.  Mantelets 

are  also  made 

of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  whether  this  be  of 
fancy  woollen  material  or  of  washing  goods. 
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WHAT  TO  GROW  AND 

^OSES  of  the  Bourbon  stock — we  quote 
Mr.  Paul,  who  is  considered  the  best 
authority — “  of  vigorous  growth  form 
handsome  umbrageous  trees,  with 
heads  as  large  as  summer  roses.  They 
also  look  chaste  and  elegant  when 
trained  on  pillars.  The  moderate  growers 
are  pretty  as  dwarf  standards  ;  the  dwarf 
form  striking  and  beautiful  objects  when 
grown  on  their  own  roots.  A  great 
'  many,”  he  continues,  “  are  excellent  for  pot 
culture,  and  are  beautiful  objects  in  the  forcing- 
house.”  Good  specimens  of  the  type  are  Sir  Joseph  Pax¬ 
ton,  a  deep  rich  rose  ;  William  Jesse,  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh.  Queen  of  the  Bourbons,  have  a  salmon  pink  and 
are  very  fragrant ;  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  a  fresh- 
coloured  rose,  large  and  very  perfect ;  nor  must  we  omit 
a  choice  favourite,  A9idalie,  a  bluish  white,  globular 
and  double.  Let  us  take  next  the  Banksian  family  of 
Chinese  origin,  so  named  in  compliment  to  Lady  Banks, 
wife  of  Sir  Joseph.  Of  these  the  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  small  umbels  of  from  three  to  twelve  heads, 
are  white,  yellow,  and  blush.  They  thrive  best  in  a 
rich  loam  rather  sandy,  and  when  planted  against  a 
wall  with  a  south  or  south-west  aspect.  To  induce 
free  flowering  the  pruning  should  be  as  sparing  as 
possible.  All  the  young  wood  should  be  set  close  to 
the  wall,  and  none  bnt  rank  shoots  cut  away. 

Roses  of  the  Boursault  family,  of  which  Amadis  and 
Inermis  are  examples,  have  large  handsome  flowers, 
diough  somewhat  untidy  in  appearance.  They  gene¬ 
rally  flower  early,  but  very  soon  fade.  They  owe  their 
name  to  an  eminent  French  botanist. 

We  come  now  to  the  largest  and  most  important 
class — the  Chinese  roses — for  which  hybridisation  has 
of  late  years  done  so  much.  This  class  embraces  the 
old-fashioned  roses  so  named,  as  well  as  the  almost 
innumerable  tea-scented  varieties.  Mr.  Paul  divides 
tea-scented  roses  into  two  classes,  the  ligneous,  or 
woody,  and  the  herbaceous.  The  former  are  hardy, 
and  make  good  out-of-doors  standards ;  the  latter 
require  more  delicate  treatment — the  protection  of  a 
cool  house,  or  at  any  rate  a  south  wall.  Long  lists  of 
these  will  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  our  best 
growers  ;  but  few  varieties  can  excel  the  following ; — 
Adam,  Devoniensis,  L’Enfant  Trouve,  Madame  Falcot, 
Jules  Margottin,  Niphetos,  Tofrano,  Rubens,  Marechal 
Niel,  and  Reine  du  Portugal. 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

I 

The  next  upon  our  list  are  the  Noisettes,  so  named 
from  another  French  botanist,  M.  Philippe  Noisette.  ! 

To  this  group  belong  Lamarque,  Solfaterre,  Celine  j 

Forestier,' Jaune  Despres,  and  that  general  but  capricious 
favourite  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  As  so  many  persons  fiud  I 

the  greatest  difficulty  in  flowering  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  ( 

it  may  be  well  here  to  remark  that  the  following  treat¬ 
ment  will  generally  prove  successful : — Select  a  young 
healthy  plant  budded  on  a  Manetti  stock ;  let  the  soil 
be  a  deep  loam  well  enriched  with  manure,  and  the 
position  against  a  sheltered  wall  with  a  south  aspect. 
When  the  plant  is  well  established  give  it  a  good  soaking 
with  liquid  manure  about  every  ten  days  during  summer,  I 
and  as  growth  proceeds  nail  the  shoots  close  to  the  wall, 
stopping  the  more  vigorous  by  pinching  off  the  points. 

If  the  winter  proves  severe,  protect  the  plant  by  means  I 
of  litter  at  the  roots  and  fir  branches  against  the  wall, 
and  do  not  attempt  pruning  before  the  end  of  March,  | 
Then  shorten  back  only  moderately ;  but  thin  out 
superfluous  branches  to  make  room  for  laterals,  which 
are  rose-bearing  shoot.s  Of  briar  roses  the  Austrian 
are  the  chief ;  indeed,  this  group  contains  all  the  real 
double  yellow  roses  in  cultivation.  The  briars  are 
early  bloomers,  but  their  flowering  is  of  very  short 
continuance. 

Moss-roses  form  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  as  far 
as  we  can  discover  there  is  no  very  satisfactory  acco"-' 
of  their  origin.  They  are  mostly  summer  flowering ; 
but  there  are  some  few  perpetuals  well  worth  growing, 
and  among  them  Deuil  de  Saul  Fontaine,  a  deep  pur¬ 
plish  crimson  with  very  large  full  flowers.  This  is  a 
new  rose.  Salet  is  a  good  pale  pink ;  Madame  Ory  a 
bright  rosy  crimson.  These,  with  the  white  moss, 
may  suffice  for  a  small  garden. 

The  last  family  to  which  we  need  refer  is  the  Pompon, 
of  which  R.  Lauranceana  is  the  parent.  They  are  ail 
Friry  roses,  and  appeal  with  especial  interest  to  young 
people,  who  will  find  an  agreeable  amusement  in  making 
a  rosery  of  them.  These  beautiful  dwarf  plants,  which 
are  very  free  flowerers,  are  well  adapted  for  bedding ; 
they  can  be  arranged  in  compartments  according  to  their 
colour,  or  blended,  as  may  be  preferred.  The  following 
are  good  varieties  ;  they  will  flourish  equally  well  as  ^ 

pot-plants  for  the  window,  or  in  the  soil  out  of  doors  ; —  ’ 

Clementine  Duval,  General  Merlin,  Psyche,  Coquette 
de  Montgomery,  Pauline  Bonaparte,  Nemesis,  Jenny  1 
Pactolus,  and  Blanc  parfait.  ^ 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  different  ^ 
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ROSES:  JVHAT  TO  GROIV  AND  HOIV  TO  GROIV  THEM. 


rose  families  because  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
be  enabled  to  ascertain  to  what  class  any  particular  rose 
in  which  we  may  feel  an  interest  belongs.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  one  particular  will  at  once  make  us  ac¬ 
quainted  not  only  with  its  habit,  but  also  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  treatment  it  will  requite. 

We  said  just  now  that  cultivation  depends  much 
upon  family.  Experience  proves  that  roses  of  the  same 
parentage  require,  with  very  slight  variation  in  par¬ 
ticular  cases,  the  same  treatment  as  regards  planting, 
pruning,  soil,  &c.,  &c. 

Following  the  order  already  given  in  treating  of 
families,  we  will  now  offer  some  few  remarks  of  a 
practical  character  upon  the  different  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  are  found  to  be  best  adapted  in  each  case 
to  insure  vigorous  growth  and  an  abundance  of  beautiful 
flowers. 

CULTURAL  TREATMENT  OF  ROSES  ACCORDING  TO 
THEIR  FAMILIES. 

Scotch  Roses. — These  are  all  remarkably  hardy,  and 
may  be  planted  in  any  aspect  and  almost  in  any  soil ; 
even  a  barren  sand  can  soon  be  made,  by  the  addition 
of  other  soils,  rich  enough  to  receive  them.  They 
bloom  early,  an. I  require  but  little  pruning.  Suckers 
must  be  removed,  and  dead  wood  also. 

Bourbon  Roses. — These  require  a  good  soil  and  high 
culture,  mulching  at  the  roots,  and  plenty  of  manure- 
water.  On  Manetti  or  Celine  stocks  they  make  good 
standards.  The  more  delicate  kinds  may  be  pruned  to 
four  or  five  buds  in  April,  but  vigorous  growers  will 
not  bear  close  pruning.  The  ends  of  long  shoots  should 
be  pinched  off  merely.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
budding  in  Jane  and  July,  and  by  layers  and  cutting 
from  July  and  November. 

Banksia. — All  the  roses  of  this  class  produce  their 
flowers  on  the  wood  of  the  previous  year.  Whatever 
pruning  they  require  must  be  done  as  soon  as  flowering 
is  over  in  July,  that  they  may  have  time  to  produce 
bearing  wood  for  the  next  season.  They  require  a  wall, 
and  do  best  upon  their  own  roots.  To  produce  abun¬ 
dance  of  flowers  they  should  be  grown  in  a  rather  dry 
and  light  soil. 

Boursault. — ^With  roses  of  this  class  the  shoots  are 
very  long,  flexible,  and  smooth.  In  many  instances 
they  are  entirely  without  spines,  and  the  eyes  are  much 
farther  apart  than  in  most  other  kinds  of  roses.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clusters,  and  from  their 
naturally  pendulous  habit  these  roses  may  be  trained  in 
almost  any  form.  They  rejoice  in  a  rich  soil,  and  at 
pruning  time  superfluous  branches  should  be  well 
thinned  out,  but  flowering  shoots  should  have  the  points 
only  cut  off. 


Chinese  Roses. — The  most  valuable  of  this  class  are 
the  hybrids  and  tea-scented  varieties.  They  require 
delicate  pruning.  At  the  end  of  March  old  wood  may 
be  thinned  out,  and  the  branches  moderately  shortened 
to  encourage  side  shoots.  The  soil  cannot  be  too  rick 
for  them.  The  tea-scented  are  generally  the  most  tender, 
and  require  additional  care.  If  the  soil  be  heavy  and 
retentive,  plants  on  their  own  roots  should  have  a  raised 
bed  made  with  nine  inches  of  old  brick  rubbish,  twelve 
inches  of  good  garden  loam,  and  rotted  dung  in  equal 
proportions,  well  mixed.  A  few  barrowloads  of  sharp 
river  sand  may  also  be  added  with  advantage.  But  little 
success,  however,  can  be  had  in  rose-growing  withoof 
good  drainage ;  if,  therefore,  the  subsoil  does  not  carry 
away  moisture,  it  is  desirable  to  drain  before  planting, 
still  using  the  mixed  soil  we  have  mentioned.  In  i 
very  severe  winter  tea-scented  roses  in  exposed  situa¬ 
tions  will  require  some  protection.  Their  roots  should 
be  covered  with  litter  or  dry  leaves,  and  their  shoots 
protected  by  means  of  a  few  branches  of  evergreens. 

Noisette. — Thin  out  in  March,  and  train  the  shoots 
that  are  left  at  full  length,  removing  merely  the  points. 
As  soon  as  flowering  is  over  cut  the  branches  that  have 
borne  flowers  close  to  the  ground,  to  encourage  others 
for  the  next  season.  Tea-scented  Noisettes  are  tender, 
and  require  a  wall  with  a  warm  and  well-sheltered 
aspect.  Give  them  a  deep  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
manure  if  you  expect  a  full  show  of  blossoms. 

Austrian  Briars. — These  require  the  support  and 
protection  of  a  wall.  Use  the  pruning-knife  very 
sparingly.  Unless  absolutely  necessary  do  not  cut  oat 
any  except  old  wood,  and  nail  all  young  shoots  at 
growth  proceeds  close  to  the  wall.  A  pure  atmosphere 
and  a  rich  moist  soil  are  essential. 

Mess-Roses. — A  somewhat  severe  pruning  is  here 
necessary.  Every  shoot  may  be  shortened  down  to 
three  or  four  buds,  and  to  produce  a  succession  of 
flowers  one  half  of  the  shoots  should  be  so  treated  is 
April,  and  the  other  halt  in  October.  A  light  but  rick 
soil  suits  them  best. 

Pompon  Roses  should  be  on  their  own  roots,  and 
planted  in  autumn ;  any  of  the  usual  stocks  used  for 
grafting  are  too  gross  for  them.  "When  planted  in  beds 
fifteen'  or  twenty  inches  apart  they  may  be  pegged 
down  to  cover  the  whole  surface,  and  so  trained  as  to 
show  a  carpet  of  blossoms.  All  the  pruning  they 
require  is  the  removal  of  dead  wood  and  of  all  decaying 
blossoms  to  the  next  eye,  from  which  they  will  make 
summer  shoots  and  bloom  again  in  autumn.  Short 
shoots  which  show  no  bloom  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  should  have  their  terminal  buds  pinched  off,  to 
start  lateral  shoots,  from  which  abundant  blossoms  nuj 
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be  expected  in  autumn.  They  require  a  rich  light  soil, 
the  staple  a  good  garden  loam  with  which  decomposed 
cowdung  and  a  small  portion  of  sharp  sand  or  vegetable 
mould  full  of  fibre  may  be  mixed.  Weak  liquid  manure, 
especially  during  a  dry  season,  is  highly  beneficial  to 
these,  and,  indeed,  to  all  roses. 

In  our  remarks  hitherto  we  have  endeavoured  to 
convey  to  our  readers  some  information  as  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  families  of  roses  and  their  general  treatment  accord¬ 
ing  to  parentage.  In  our  next  article  we  shall  enter 
more  fully  into  the  details  of  rose  cultivation,  giving 
practical  hints  as  to  varieties  best  suited  to  small  gardens 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  continuous  display  of  flowers, 
also  easy  rules  for  propagation,  the  culture  of  roses  in 
pots,  and  the  best  methods  of  arranging  them  when 
grown  in  the  open  ground. 

The  rose  occupies  so  high  a  position  in  the  flower- 
garden  that  it  well  deserves  any  amount  of  care  and 


attention  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it.  We  have  com¬ 
mitted  ourselves  to  the  opinion  that  the  rose  is  the 
queen  of  flowers ;  let  not  our  fair  readers,  however, 
imagine  that  we  are  ungallant  enough  to  dissent  from 
the  verdict  of  the  flowers  themselves  : — 

“  Ere  down  the  garden  way  she  strayed,  midst  fairest  flowers  fair, 

The  flowers  fain  would  choose  a  queen,  and  took  sweet  counsel 
there ; 

The  Rose  sidd,  ‘  Who  is  purest  ?’  and  the  Lily  hung  her  head; 

When  the  Lily  said,  ‘  Who’s  fairest  P’  ne’er  a  word  the  Roses  said. 

“  Then  the  flowers  asked,  ‘  tN’ho’s  sweetest  ?’  while  the  consciooi 
Violet  blushed. 

But  lo !  a  sudden  silence,  and  the  flowers’  voice  is  hushed,  ^ 

For  down  the  garden  path  there  came  a  maiden  passing  fair. 

And  the  flowers  knew  the  sweetest  and  the  lovehest  was  there. 

“  So  the  Rose  gave  all  her  homage  to  the  maid  that  was  most 
sweet; 

Said  the  Violets,  ‘  She  is  fairest,’  and  they  kissed  the  maiden’s 
feet; 

Said  the  flowers,  ‘There’s  no  maiden  who’s  so  sweet  and  fair 
as  she ; 

She  that’s  sweetest,  purest,  fairest,  shall  the  Queen  of 
Flowers  be.’” 


HEART’S  DELIGHT. 

(See  Front  Page.) 


OSSING  the  little  one  in  our  arms ; 

Trotting  and  rocking  it  to  and  fro ; 
Seeking,  by  every  art  that  charms. 

To  quiet  its  earliest  notes  of  woe — 

No  time  of  our  own  by  day  or  night. 

What  a  boundless  care  is  our  heart’s  delight ! 

Mocking  the  sheep  and  the  baying  hound. 

The  call  of  the  crow  and  the  whistling  quail ; 
Gathering  toys  that  are  scattered  around, 
Trying  a  new,  when  the  old  ones  fail —  , 
He  roles  his  realm  with  despotic  sway. 

This  autocrat  of  the  night  and  day. 


Feet  must  not  tarry,  nor  hands  move  slow,  I 

The  whs  and  the  fingers  must  work  with  a  will ;  ' 

For  baby  is  king,  he  will  have  you  know. 

And  baby  is  cross  when  amusements  fail. 

If  the  king  be  out  of  sorts,  take  care  ! 

No  peace  in  the  kingdom  anywhere. 

ii 

But  tell  me  now,  if  any  one  can —  < 

With  his  notions,  and  whims,  and  crotchety  views—  f 
*Twixt  the  petulant  baby  and  petulant  man. 

Is  there  really  very  much  to  choose  ?  jj 

Pleasures  and  follies,  and  schemes  called  grand,  ^ 
These  the  employments  of  heart  and  hand.  5 


Through  all  the  years  thit  fly  so  fast 

From  the  infant’s  crib  to  the  old  man’s  pall. 
What  are  we  doing,  from  first  to  last. 

But  pleasing  a  baby  after  all  ? 

It  may  be  a  trifle  overgrown. 

But  a  baby  still,  on  the  bench  or  throne. 
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VERY  large  share  of  public  favour 
is  still  awarded  to  woollen  fabrics. 
When  made  entirely  of  wool,  or 
of  a  mixture  of  wool  and  silk,  they 
9  form  folds  that  are  in  complete 
consonance  with  the  clinging  style  of 
drapery  that  is  now  in  fashion.  The 
Royal  Wellington  Woollen  Company, 
at  Wellington,  Somerset,  in  their  new 
pattern-book,  show  a  variety  of  admirable 
materials  of  this  kind.  The  Quettah  Beige 
is  all  pure  wool,  the  manufacturers  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  wear.  It  is  very  light  and  fine, 
and  takes  such  soft  shades  of  colour  as  only 
pure  woollen  materials  can.  The  width  is  25  inches, 
the  price  is.  4^d.  There  is  a  dark  “  pepper  and-salt” 
mixture  in  this  material  that  is  exactly  suited  for  tra¬ 
velling  dresses.  It  would  not  readily  soil,  would  not 
show  dust,  and  could  not  be  easily  crushed.  An  at¬ 
tractive  “  Quettah”  is  a  grey  with  a  tinge  of  yellow 
running  through  it.  There  is  also  a  charming  soft 
grey-blue. 

Many  of  oar  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  satin 
cloth  is  coming  into  favour  again.  It  is  a  pretty  and  a 
most  serviceable  matetial  that  one  regretted  to  see 
tabooed  by  fashion,  as  it  has  been  for  some  years. 
Some  cynical  persons  have  conjectured  that  it  wore  too 
well  to  please  dressmakers,  but  this  quality  will  not 
displease  purchasers.  I  notice  a  sample  of  this  material 
in  a  lovely  shade  of  greenish  grey  among  those  in  the 
above  pattern-book.  The  texture  is  close  and  fine, 
the  price  is.  8d.,  width  24  inches.  A  dove  colour  is 
also  very  pretty  and  very  ladylike.  This  material  is 
DOW  called  the  Beatrice  Satin  Cloth.  The  DufFerin 
Chintz  is  a  fancy  dress  fabric,  with  silk  lines  thrown 
up  on  the  surface.  It  would  make  up  well  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  plain  self-coloured  stuffs.  Brown  and  amber 
and  brown  and  grey  are  the  mixtures  represented  in  my 
samples.  Another  variety  of  this  chintz  has  very 
narrow  stripes  of  black,  red,  and  various  colours  on  a 
ground  of  green-grey  or  of  cream-colour.  The  price 
is  l8|d.,  width  25  inches. 

The  Royal  Wellington  Woollen  Company’s  New 
Antique  de  Laine  is  a  fabric  produced  expressly  for 
combinations  in  costumes.  It  is  wonderfully  effective 
considering  the  very  low  price  at  which  it  is  produced. 
The  ground  of  the  specimen  before  me  is  greyish 
brown,  with  pale  olive  and  blue  silk  threads  standing 
prominently  out  on  the  surface,  so  that  it  has  almost 


the  effect  of  being  shot,  only  the  blue  showing  in  some 
lights,  and  only  the  olive  (approaching  yellow)  in  others. 
The  Vicuna  Beiges  are  remarkably  cheap,  is  2|d.  per 
yard,  24  inches  wide.  They  are  light  and  cool,  suit¬ 
able  for  everyday  summer  dresses.  The  Angora  cloth, 
width  24  inches,  price  Is.  6  d.,  resembles  serge,  and 
is  made  in  some  excellent  colours. 

The  Kunar  Satin  Cloth,  at  is.  I  l^d.  per  yard,  width 
26  inches,  has  a  cord  resembling  that  in  corduroy. 
The  new  Brocade  d’Elysee  is  the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  the  pattern-book.  It  has  a  floriated  design  thrown 
up  in  coloured  silks  on  a  plain  woollen  ground.  The 
colours  are  mingled  with  such  art  that  none  stand  out 
too  conspicuously,  but  all  blend  together  with  most 
pleasing  effect.  Finest  all-wool  satteens  are  very  pretty, 
and  would  make  charming  bridesmaids*  dresses  in  the 
paler  tints.  The  price  is  2s.  2d.  per  yard  of  25  inches 
wide. 

So  much  for  woollen  materials.  In  cottons  and 
cambrics  no  one  can  excel  Mr.  John  Noble,  Victoria 
Mills,  Manchester,  in  variety  or  moderation  of 
prices.  At  6|d.  per  yard  are  sold  some  excellent 
striped  cambrics,  27  inches  wide.  One  of  the  prettiest 
of  these  has  a  black  and  white  mixture  for  ground, 
with  a  yellow  line  at  intervals  of  an  inch.  Another 
has  stripes  of  a  pale  fawn  alternating  with  white,  with 
wider  stripes  of  grey-blue.  Oihers  have  pink  stripes 
on  a  grey  ground.  The  texture  of  these  resembles 
that  of  the  linens  once  in  great  favour  for  washing 
dresses.  Mr.  Noble’s  Windermere  cambrics  have  dia¬ 
gonal  stripes  of  colour  upon  a  neutral  ground-blue  of 
two  shades  on  grey ;  amber  on  brown  ;  white  on  black ; 
pale  blue  on  dark  sage-green,  and  so  on  through  the 
various  colours.  The  price  of  these  is  8^d.  per  yard, 
the  width  being  27  inches.  Others  at  6|d.,  29  inches 
wide,  have  less  elaboration  of  colour,  and  are  very 
pretty  and  simple,  suitable  for  girls  and  children. 

Mr.  Noble  manufactures  all  these  goods  himself,  and 
the  lowness  of  his  prices  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  purchasers  have  no  intermediate  profit  to  pay  for,  as 
they  would  have  if  the  goods  had  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  a  retail  trade  man.  Any  length  can  be  bought 
at  bond  fide  wholesale  prices,  but  buyers  of  whole  pieces 
are  charged  one  yard  less  than  the  number  contained  in 
the  piece.  The  sheetings  are  very  cheap.  A  good 
strong  twill,  8  j  inches  wide,  is  sohd  at  is.  4Jd.  the 
yard.  Another,  of  closer  make,  and  perfectly  white, 
costs  is.  5d.  and  Is.  yd.  70  and  80  inches  wide. 
No.  580,  a  very  soft,  close,  subst.intial  twilled  sheet- 
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ing,  costs  2s.  a  yard,  90  inches  wide,  and  propor¬ 
tionately  for  other  widths.  I  recommend  this  make  very 
especially.  A  good  summer  sheeting  is  No.  46,  costing 
Is.  4id.,  90  inches  wide.  The  longcloths  are  equally 
remarkable  for  lowness  of  price.  A  really  good  one 
may  be  had  at  qfd.  the  yard,  yard-wide.  I  recommend 
this  for  children’s  summer  wear.  For  their  mothers. 
No.  19,  a  bleached,  pure,  heavy  shirting,  also  a  yard 
wide,  at  6d.,  would  be  admirable.  Not  quite  so  heavy, 
but  very  fine,  is  No.  17,  qjd.  per  yard.  I  am  about 
to  invest  largely  in  this  quality,  finding  it  is  like  all 
the  rest,  perfectly  free  from  dress,  and  is,  therefore, 
very  pleasant  to  work  upon,  and  also  likely  to  wear 
longer  than  if  it  had  been  prepared  like  ordinary  long- 
cloths.  It  is  quite  equal  to  longcloth  that  I  have  paid 
7^d.  a  yard  for  in  West-End  shops.  An  inspection  of 
these  patterns  will  convince  any  experienced  house¬ 
keeper  that  she  will  get  excellent  value  for  her  money 
by  bu]dng  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  No.  34  is  a 
splendid  longcloth,  close  and  even  as  possible.  It  costs 
lo^d.  the  yard.  Some  of  those  with  Double  Warp 
are  the  very  thing  for  boys’  wear.  Every  mother  knows 
what  wild  work  these  youthful  beings  make  of  anything 
tearable,  but  they  would  find  some  difficulty  in  making 
the  first  “little  rift”  in  the  Wigan  Double  Warp, 
No.  54>  at  9^d.  per  yard.  This  make  is  to  be  had  as  low 
as  5jd.  The  Elastic  Twill  is  an  excellent  calico.  The 
lines  run  diagonally  as  in  serge,  and  the  texture  is  very 
close  and  fine.  The  price  is  from  7^.  the  yard.  All 
these  calicoes  and  longcloths  are  a  yard  in  width. 
Nos.  427  and  529  are  heavy  twills  admirably  adapted 
for  nightshirts.  They  cost  6  Jd.  the  yard.  Flannellette, 
a  material  resembling  swansdown  longcloth,  with  a  twill 
on  one  side  and  a  thick  downy  pile  on  the  other,  is 
9^d.  the  yard,  28  inches  wide.  Delicate  persons  should 
have  their  winter  clothing  made  entirely  of  this  material. 
Turkey-red  twill,  at  B^d.  per  yard,  is  32  inches  wide. 
The  longcloths  in  which  the  bleaching  process  has  not 
been  completed  ate  still  cheaper  than  those  of  which 
we  have  quoted  the  prices  above.  It  most  be  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  these  “  scoured”  calicoes  wear  all  the 
longer  for  the  absence  of  the  chemicals  used  in  bleach¬ 
ing.  They  wash  quite  white  in  two  or  three  washings, 
whereas  the  purely  white  fabrics  are  inclined  to  wash 
rather  yellow.  Mr.  Noble’s  Printed  Jeannet  for  body- 
linings,  at  6d.  the  yard,  is  a  very  inexpensive  material, 
and  also  the  Silesia,  at  3^.  a  yard,  a  twilled  slate- 
coloured  lining  for  skirts  and  sleeves. 

The  Mersey  Skirtings  have  evidently  been  produced 
with  the  greatest  care  as  to  design  and  finish.  There 
could  not  possibly  be  prettier  patterns  for  dresses,  and 
the  skirting  is  so  soft  that  it  will  drape  much  better  than 


ordinary  cambric.  They  are  twill,  and  the  pattern  is 
the  same  on  the  wrong  side  as  the  right,  which  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  fastness  of  the  colours.  The 
price  per  yard  is  yd.  f 

The  excellence  of  the  designs,  the  guaranteed  purity  ! 
of  the  cloth,  and,  above  all,  the  cheapness  of  these  | 
goods,  will  help  to  extend  the  use  of  cotton  goods  for 
dresses  and  shirts,  so  that  the  demand  for  the  same  may  ^ 
cause  a  revival  of  the  trade  of  this  district,  and  the  \ 
thousands  of  looms  now  standing  idle  may  again  be  | 
worked  profitably,  and  employment  thereby  provided  \ 
for  (he  starving  operatives.  I 

“  *Tl8  a  coDsammation  devontly  to  be  wiahed.”  I 

Now  that  shawls  are  to  be  generally  worn  again,  1  t 
take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  three  varieties  of  this  1 
most  useful  and  convenient  garment  as  manufactured  by 
Mr.  Pryce  Jones,  Royal  Welsh  Warehouse,  Newtown,  j 

Montgomeryshire.  The  first  of  these  is  called  the  I 

Royal  Snowdon,  and  is  of  a  soft  shade  of  white,  two  j 

yards  square,  with  a  handsome  fringe  6  inches  in  depth.  * 
The  texture  is  soft  yet  substantial,  like  that  of  a  good  ! 

serge,  and  forms  the  loveliest  folds.  The  Queen  and  ^ 

the  Empress  of  Austria  have  both  had  one  of  these  j 

shawls,  and  whoever  wishes  to  wear  a  similar  garment  j 

to  those  patronised  by  these  august  ladies  can  do  so  at 
a  cost  of  1 8s.  6d.  In  colours  this  admirable  shawl 
costs  a  guinea.  The  Royal  Powysland  Shawl,  as 
supplied  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  on  two  occasions,  | 
and  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  on  one,  is  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  wrap  for  travelling  that  can  be  imagined.  The  j 
colour  is  the  natural  undyed  tint,  the  shade  of  the  j 
camel’s- hair  cloth  so  much  worn  last  winter.  The 
texture  is  firm  and  substantial,  the  shawl  being  very 
warm  and  yet  very  light.  It  is  two  yards  square,  with  * 
a  deep  fringe. 

The  “  Olden  Time”  Welsh  Shawl  is  in  a  very  good 
shade  of  grey — a  warm,  comfortable,  but  light  garment, 
two  yards  square,  and  with  fringe  also.  The  price  of  | 
this  marvellous  shawl  is  5s.  9d.  A  pattern  of  the  fabric  t 
of  it,  with  fringe,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Mr.  - 
Pryce  Jones.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Naples,  when 
in  England  last,  wrote  from  Park  View,  Towcester,  ‘ 
expressing  high  approval  of  this  new  shawl.  Cheap  as 
it  is,  it  is  a  ladylike  possession.  No  lady’s  wardrobe,  \ 
in  fact,  can  be  considered  complete  without  a  shawl  of  ^ 
the  sort,  for  there  are  so  many  occasions  when  a  loose 
wrap  of  the  kind,  easily  donned  and  as  easily  thrown  I 
olF,  is  indispensable.  i 

Messrs.  Jat,  in  their  Mourning  Warehouse, 
Regent-Street,  have  undertaken  a  fresh  department  | 
— that  of  juvenile  clothing  and  ladies’  and  children’s  | 
underclothing.  This  is  sure  to  succeed  under  the  1 
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auspices  of  so  well-known  and  skilfully-conducted  an 
establishment  as  that  of  Messrs.  Jay.  Every  lady  must 
be  aware  how  much  a  skilful  cut  conduces  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  length  of  wear  of  underclothing.  It  is  superior, 
in  this  respect,  to  even  excellence  of  material,  but  both 
are  to  be  found  combined  at  Messrs.  Jay’s.  Among 
the  articles  shown  me  was  a  nightdress  of  twilled  white 
foulard,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace.  The  foulard 
was  gathered  on  the  shoulders  and  at  the  sleeve.  This 
garment  is  intended  to  be  worn  over  the  ordinary 
nightdress — and  is  made  short  for  that  purpose — when 
a  lady  receives  callers  when  convalescent  but  unable  to 
leave  her  bed.  A  book-muslin  peignoir  was  tastefully 
trimmed  with  broderie  Anglaise  and  Breton  lace,  with 
bows  of  black  ribbon  ornamenting  the  front. 

A  short  foulard  skirt,  white,  for  wearing  with  a 
short  dress,  was  trimmed  with  frills  of  pleated  foulard 
and  close  pleats  of  Breton  lace.  A  white  peignoir  was 
of  foulard,  with  Breton  insertion  and  lace.  The  Watteau 
pleats  at  the  back  were  caught  down  until  nearly  the 
end,  where  they  formed  a  fulness.  This  garment  is 
quite  suitable  for  wearing  over  a  white  skirt  at  break¬ 
fast.  A  longcloth  nightdress  was  prettily  trimmed 
with  lace  and  tiny  tucks.  A  chemise,  beautifully  cut 
in  the  Princess  shape,  the  fulness  on  the  chest  being 
drawn  in  by  means  of  narrow  black  velvet  run  through 
the  torchon  lace.  A  frill  trims  the  edge  of  this  gar¬ 
ment.  A  combination  garment,  also  of  beautiful  cut 
and  perfect  finish,  is  in  longcloth,  with  torchon  lace 
edging  and  insertion. 

A  Louis  XV.  dressing-jacket  is  in  piqutS  trimmed 
with  pleatings  of  tine  muslin  and  broderie  Anglaise. 
The  vest  is  simulated  by  means  of  an  edging  of  bro¬ 
derie  Anglaise,  which  falls  over  it  from  the  sides.  In 
another,  made  of  brilliantine,  the  vest  was  formed  of 
pleats  running  perpendicularly  down  the  front. 

The  children’s  dresses  are  in  great  variety  and  in  all 
the  newest  modes.  One  dress  of  black  cashmere  and 
silk  had  a  pretty  gathered  front  of  silk,  and  on  the 
skirt  a  silk  scarf,  the  lower  edge  being  cut  out  in  tabs, 
which  fell  over  pleated  white  Breton  lace.  The  sleeves 
were  particularly  pretty,  being  trimmed  with  Breton 
lace  falling  over  the  arm  at  the  back,  but  fastened  back 
with  a  bow  of  ribbon  in  front. 

The  velveteens  sold  by  Messrs.  Spenxe,  St.  Pace’s 
Churchyard,  E.C.,  at  is.  1  l|d.,  are  very  good  for  so 
low  a  price.  They  are  soft,  and  soft  velveteens  always 
wear  the  best,  with  a  thick  pile.  The  colours  are 
extremely  good.  Among  others  I  noticed  a  rich  shade 
of  prune.  Their  corduroy  velveteens  are  made  in 
similar  shades,  and  are  very  effective  for  combining 
with  plmn,  self-coloured  materials.  Some  of  the  shades 


of  sage-green  look  very  rich  and  handsome  in  this 
material.  It  is  2s.  Ii^d.  the  yard,  width  23  inches. 
There  is  a  particularly  good  shade  of  rich  goldeo 
brown  in  these  corduroys.  I  have  already  noticed,  in 
last  month’s  article,  the  very  large  assortment  of  cash¬ 
meres  at  low  prices  offered  to  the  public  by  this  firm. 
I  can  particularly  recommend  those  sold  at  2s.  gd.  the 
yard,  46  inches  wide.  In  these  there  is  an  immense 
choice  of  colours,  and  the  fabric  itself  is  admirable. 
There  are  shades  of  pale  blue,  pale  pink,  cream,  and  deep 
crimson,  that  would  make  charming  bridesmaids’  dresses. 

Petroline  Cream  is  a  preparation  for  the  hair, 
causing  it  to  grow  again  on  bald  spots,  and  preventing 
the  hair  falling  off.  The  origin  of  the  discovery  of  the 
valuable  qualities  of  petroleum  is  quaint  enough.  It  is 
described  by  Consul  Stevens  in  his  commercial  report 
on  Nicolaef  for  the  past  year,  which  has  just  been  issued. 
In  the  summer  of  1875  Consul  Stevens’s  attention  was 
drawn  to  several  cases  of  baldness  among  bullocks, 
cows,  and  oxen,  and  the  loss  of  manes  and  tails  among 
horses.  A  former  servant  of  the  consul,  prematurely 
bald,  whose  duty  it  was  to  trim  lamps,  had  a  habit  of 
wiping  his  petroleum-besmeared  hands  in  the  scanty 
locks  which  remained  to  him,  and  after  three  months 
of  lamp-trimming  experience  his  dirty  habit  procured 
for  him  a  much  finer  head  of  glossy  black  hair  than  he 
ever  possessed  before  in  his  recollection.  Struck  by 
this  remarkable  occurrence.  Consul  Stevens  tried  the 
remedy  on  two  retriever  spaniels  that  had  become 
suddenly  bald,  with  wonderful  success.  His  experience, 
therefore,  induced  him  to  suggest  it  to  the  owner  of 
several  black  cattle  and  horses  affected  as  above  stated, 
and,  while  it  stayed  the  spread  of  the  disease  among 
animals  in  the  same  sheds  and  stables,  it  effected  a 
quick  and  radical  cure  on  the  animals  attacked.  The 
Petroline  Cream  is  sold  in  gs.  6d.  bottles  by  the  sole 
proprietors,  Nerwich  and  Co.,  Wtnne-road, 
Brixton,  S.W.  The  same  manufacturers  sell  the 
Ama  Rosa  Tooth-Paste,  put  up  in  collapsible  tubes, 
similar  to  those  in  which  perfume  is  sometimes  inclosed, 
from  which  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  squeezed  upon 
the  toothbrush,  the  remainder  being  thus  kept  fresh. 
The  Paste  gives  a  delicious  sensation  of  purity  to  the 
breath,  and  is  very  pleasantly  perfumed. 

The  Paysandu  Ox-Tongues  sold  by  Messrs. 
McCall,  Houndsditch,  are  delicious  eaten  with  salad, 
and  are  much  less  expensive  than  the  ordinary  ox¬ 
tongue.  They  make  a  very  pretty  dish  when  neatly 
turned  out  of  the  tin  with  the  clear  jelly  that  surrounds 
them,  and  garnished  with  lettuce,  tomatoes  (tinned  at 
this  season),  or  other  salad. 

Humming-Birdu 
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Madame  A.  Lexellieb,  40,  Tavistock  St.,  Covekt  Garden.  W.C.,  supplies  all  the  Materials  required 
POB  THE  Needlework  Designs  on  these  Pages. 


516. — SiciLiENNE  Mantelet. 

Mantilla  of  black  Sicilian  cloth,  triimued  with  alternate  rows  of 
closely-pleated  black  and  white  lace  and  passementerie  of  beads  and 
grelots.  Collar  of  alternate  frills  of  black  and  white  lace. 

517.  — Cloth  Mantelet. 

Mantelet  of  grey  vigogne,  lined  with  lutestring  and  embroidered 
with  brown  and  grej’  crewels.  Collarette  and  trimming  of  grey  china- 
grass  fringe. 

518  and  519. — Lady’s  and  Child’s  Dress. 

1.  Dress  for  girls  of  5  to  7  years  old.  Costume  of  grey  poplin, 
with  long  veste  of  marone  velvet.  Narrow  bands  of  velvet  and  large 
velvet  buttons  on  the  open  jacket.  Small  turned-down  collar  of 
marone  velvet. 

2.  Long  wide-sleeved  mantelet  of  black  India  cashmere,  lined 
with  lutestring,  and  trimmed  with  broad  and  narrow  lace,  a  wavy 
black  silk  fringe,  and  a  border  of  passementerie.  Hook  and  eye  to 
fasten  at  the  neck. 

520  and  521.— Child’s  and  Lady’s  Dress. 

1.  Paletot  for  children  of  6  to  8  years  old.  Long,  tight-fitting 
paletot  of  grey  vigogne  with  revers  and  tabs  and  collar  of  grey 
grosgrain  silk,  stitched  with  red  silk  in  plain  and  feather  stitch. 
Large  metal  buttons  to  fasten  and  to  trim  the  pockets  and  revers. 

2.  Wide-sleeved  mantelet  of  black  corded  silk,  trimmed  with 
black  lace  and  wavy  silk  fringe.  The  lace  is  arrai'.ged  round  the 
neck  and  down  the  centre  of  the  back  with  large  passementerie 
rosettes  and  long  silk  tasseU. 

522,  513,  525,  and  529. — Monograms  in  Cross  Stitch. 

524,  527,  and  528. 

Designs  fob  Embroidery  in  Uroderie  Anolaise. 

526. — Confirmation  Dresses. 

1.  Dress  of  white  mull  muslin  with  bands  and  pleated  frills  of  the 
same  material.  Cap  and  veil  of  fine  tulle. 

2.  Skirt,  tunic,  and  blouse  of  white  muslin ;  the  latter  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  close  pleats.  Waistband  of  white  corded  silk.  Pleated 
cuffs  at  the  wrist.  Cap  and  veil  of  white  tulle. 

3.  Skirt  and  polonaise  of  white  mull  muslin.  The  polonaise  has 
a  flounce  of  muslin,  and  is  arranged  in  pleats  down  the  back.  Bow 
of  white  g^osgp^in  ribbon  at  the  side.  Cap  and  veil. 

530. — Walking  Dresses. 

1.  Trained  skirt  of  jdaiu  fawn-coloured  cloth  with  deej)  pleated 
flounce.  Long  tunic  of  figured  cloth  raised  in  front  and  falling  low 
at  the  back.  Round  the  lower  edge  a  thick  fringe  of  wavy  brown 
silk.  Jacket  bodice  of  the  figured  material  trimmed  with  silk 
fHngc.  At  the  back  eeharpe  of  brown  grosgrain.  Bows  of  gros¬ 
grain  at  the  wrist. 

2.  Dress  for  young  ladies.  Walking  dress  of  grey-blue  India 
muslin  with  two  narrow  closely-pleated  flonnees  round  the  lower 
edge.  Down  the  front  breadths  are  vertical  folds  of  cashmere. 
Open  tunic  edged  with  pleated  frill,  raised  at  the  back  en  pauier. 
Jacket  bodice  open  with  revers  and  buttoned  down  the  front. 
Waistband  of  silk,  with  buckle. 

531, 533,  and  S35.— Cover  fob  Work-Table. 

Crochet  and  Point  Busse. 

Tliia  table-cover  is  made  with  stripes  of  crocheted  ^cru-coloured 
thread,  embroidered  in  point  russe.  Begin  by  consulting  illustru- 
tion  533,  and  proceed  as  follows : — Along  32  chain,  ist  row  :  Miss 
I,  I  doable,  6  times  alternately  5  chain,  miss  4,  i  double.  2nd  row : 
3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  3  treble  in  next  double,  i  double  in  j  chain, 
5  times  alternately  5  chain,  i  double  in  5  chain,  then  4  treble  in  next 
double.  3rd  row:  t  chain,  i  double  in  next  treble  but  1,  5  treble 
in  next  double,  1  double  in  centre  of  J  chain,  4  times  alternately  5 
chain,  1  doable  in  next  5  chain,  then  5  treble  in  next  double, 
I  double  in  next  treble  but  3.  4th  row :  3  chain  to  form  i 
treble,  3  treble  in  next  doable,  1  double  in  centre  of  5  treble,  5  treble 
in  next  double,  1  double  in  next  5  chain,  3  times  alternately  5  chain. 


I  double  in  centre  of  next  5  chain,  then  5  treble  in  next  double,  i 
double  in  centre  of  next  5  treble,  4  treble  in  next  donble.  5th  row: 

I  chain,  i  double  in  next  treble  but  i,  twice  alternately  S  treble  in 
next  double,  i  double  in  next  stitch  but  2,  then  twice  alternately  5 
chain,  i  double  in  centre  of  next  5  chain,  then  twice  alternately  5 
treble  in  next  double,  miss  2,  i  double.  6th  row  :  3  chain  to  form 
I  treble,  3  treble  in  next  stitch,  twice  nlterrintely  i  double  in  5 
treble,  5  treble  in  next  double,  then  i  double  in  next  S  chain,  S 
chain,  i  double  iu  next  5  chain,  twice  alternately  5  treble  in  next 
double,  I  double  in  centre  of  next  5  treble,  then  4  treble  in  next 
double.  The  7th,  Sth,  9th,  and  loth  rows  correspond  to  the  5th, 

4th,  3rd,  and  2ud  (see  illustration),  and  then  repeat  the  3rd  to  the 
loth  row  as  often  ns  ncces.sary.  Lastly,  work  a  row  of  double 
crochet  round  the  stripe.  (See  illustration.)  Then  crochet  in  one 
piece  with  the  long  waj’  of  the  stripe  ns  follows,  (See  illustration 
535.)  1st  to  7th  rows:  Kilted  pattern — that  is,  i  double  in  front 
part  of  every  stitch.  8th  row:  i  double,  15  chain,  miss  6;  repeat. 

9th  row  :  1  double  iu  next  double,  15  chain ;  rejicat.  loth  row :  8  ehaiii, 
then  alternately  take  in  with  i  double  the  centre  of  the  15  chain  of 
the  Sth  and  9th  rows,  15  chain,  last  of  .all  8  chain,  iith  row:  Like 
the  9th  to  the  12th  rows,  i  double  iu  first  stitch  of  loth  and  iith 
rows  together,  alternately  6  chain,  i  double  in  centre  of  15  chain  of 
loth  and  iith  rows  together.  The  7  rows  in  ribbed  pattern.  The 
next  stripe  is  joined  to  this  one  bj'  a  row  of  double  crochet,  and  the 
work  is  filled  up  in  point  dc  reprise,  and  embroidered  in  jioint  russe 
with  blue  and  red  filoselle  according  to  illustration.  Round  the  j 
narrow  edge  a  tasselled  fringe. 

532>  S39>  54L  543.  S54' — Monograms  in  Cross  Stitch. 

534. — Lady’s  Jacket. 

Sleeveless  veste  of  black  velvet  embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast 
stitch  with  shaded  blue,  red,  and  olive  filoselle. 

536. — Lady’s  Tie. 

Claret-coloured  satin  tie,  with  long  ends,  trimmed  with  puffings  of 
p.de  pink,  and  edged  with  deep  Spanish  lace. 

537.  53*.  540.— Square  Pincushion. 

The  cushion  is  covered  with  blue  satin,  and  has  a  square  of  em¬ 
broidery  on  the  top.  The  embroidery  of  the  blue  satin  is  worked 
from  illustration  537  with  white  silk  in  chain,  feather,  and  knotted 
stitch.  Illustration  538  gives  the  design  for  the  embroidery  of  the 
white  cloth,  which  is  both  scalloped  and  vandyked  round  the  outer 
e<lge.  'fhe  stitches  used  arc  satin,  chain,  knotted  stitch,  and  jioint 
russe.  The  rosebuds  arc  worked  with  pink,  the  forget-me-nots 
with  blue,  the  tendrils  with  olive  silks,  and  the  stamina  with  knotted 
stitch  of  gold  thri  ad.  Round  the  cushion  is  a  border  of  flossed  blue 
satin  ribbon,  the  sewing  on  of  which  is  hidden  by  box-pleated  satin 
ribbon.  Each  box-pleat  has  a  blue  silk  button  in  the  centre.  The  f 
cushion  has  also  bows  of  blue  satin  ribbon.  1 

542,  549,  S51,  and  552. — Designs  in  Bbodebie  Anolaise.  k 
544  and  545.— Travelling  Cap  and  Case.  1 

Jockey  cap  of  plain  or  striped  taffetas,  which  may  be  folded  and  * 
carried  iu  the  ease  represented  in  illustration  544.  For  the  case  cut  I 
a  stniight  sti  ip  of  doubled  grey  holland  8  by  4  inches  round  one  end,  I 
and  lino  with  a  pocket  of  the  same  material.  It  is  then  bound  with  I 
braid  aud  worked  w  ith  silk  or  crewels  in  point  russe.  1 

546  aud  548. — Ladies’  Gloves.  I 

546.  Long  glove  of  grey  kid,  with  insertion  of  white  lace,  under-  F 
Death  which  the  kid  is  cut  away.  ' 

548.  Short  glove  of  black  kid,  with  imitation  fur  border,  made  of 
mohair  wool. 

547. — Mourning  Handkerchief. 

Square  handkerchief  of  fine  cambric,  with  deep  black  border, 
raised  spots  of  black  embroidery  cotton  aud  monogram. 

550. — Monogram  with  Vignette  in  Satin  Stitch. 

533  and  555. — Designs  in  Cross  Stitch  for  the  Borders  of 
'Table-covers,  Portieres,  &c. 
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HE  “  Flower-Girl  Brigade”  has 
been  making  another  step  forward 
lately.  It  was  time  something  was 
done  to  permanently  help  these  poor 
waifs  and  strays  of  the  London 
streets.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
brigade  is  in  Clerkenwell  Close,  and 
benevolent  ladies,  foremost  among  whom,  of 
course,  is  the  philanthropic  Baroness  Bur- 
dett-Coutts,  have  been  greatly  aiding  in 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Itinerant  flower- vendors,  as  a  rule, 
are  neither  very  respectable  nor  very  happy  looking 
people,  whatever  their  private  ideas  of  life  may  be. 
Amongst  the  “  girls”  are  some  very  old  ones  indeed,  far 
past  ever  so  many  “  seasons,”  and  they  are  poor  too — for 
the  most  part  very  poor.  It  seems  hard  to  associate  flowers 
with  any  but  bright,  cheerful,  smiling  individuals,  but 
the  flower-girl  proper  sees  nothing  in  flowers  in  particu¬ 
lar  nor  in  general — she  is  only  keenly  alive  to  the 
“coppers”  they  will  probably  bring  her.  Not  over, 
gentle  treatment  either  does  the  flower-girl  get  from  the 
ordinary  casual  passer-by,  who,  merely  attracted  by  per¬ 
haps  her  shrill,  harsh  “  Buy  my  flowers,  sir,”  shrugs  his 
shoulders  and  goes  on,  leaving  her  in  her  place — usually 
on  the  extreme  end  of  the  kerb,  or  in  the  gutter,  or,  if  at 
night,  perhaps  insults  her.  She  is  a  waif,  a  stray,  a 
gutter-child. 

But  it  has  been  proved  that  these  poor  women  can 
be,  and  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  honest.  They  have 
been  allowed  to  borrciv,  and  they  have  repaid  the  loan 
as  faithfully  as  gentlemen  discharge  their  debts  of 
“  honour.”  The  Baroness  Coutts,  Lady  Henderson,  and 
other  ladies,  have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  try  the 
experiment ;  they  have  been  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  J. 
Groom,  and  all  have  reaped  a  reward  for  their  philan¬ 
thropy  in  knowing  that  they  are  not  only  rescuing  some 
of  our  poorest  of  the  poor  sisters  from  poverty,  but  that 
they  are  at  the  same  time  instilling  good  precepts  into 
the,  until  now,  almost  forsaken  creatures’  hearts. 
The  scheme  of  the  enterprise  is  the  enrolling  of  the 
“  girls”  into  a  brigade,  regular  work  being  found 
for  them,  and  punctual  fulfilment  of  its  conditions  being 
kindly  but  strictly  enforced  amongst  the  members.  The 
commencement  of  this  was  the  getting  together  of 
several  of  the  most  intelligent  “  girls”  and  hiring  them 
as  one  would  ordinary  servants.  These  were  told  off 
to  arrange  bouquets  for  others,  less  clever  in  the  art  of 
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combining  colours,  to  sell.  All  go  through  a  kind  of 
training  in  the  putting  together  of  nosegays  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  and  this  is  carried  on  by  means  of  artificial 
flowers  at  first,  real  ones  being  too  much  prized  to  be 
ruined  needlessly.  Hundreds  of  ladies  now  send  direct 
to  Mr.  Groom  for  the  flowers  they  require  for  decora¬ 
tion,  &c.,  being  well  aware  that  these  will  come  straight 
from  the  market  to  the  headquarters  of  the  brigade,  and 
not  have  a  taint  of  suspicion  upon  them  that  they 
have  reposed,  perhaps  for  two  nights,  beneath  some 
horrible  fever-inviting  bedstead  in  some  fearful  atdc 
or  cellar.  No  “  girl”  belonging  to  the  brigade  may 
take  her  stock,  or  any  part  of  it,  home  with  her  if 
unsold,  when  the  day’s  work  is  over.  I  have  given 
the  particulars  of  the  Flower-Girl  Brigade  in  full  in 
hope  that  ladies  generally  will  patronise  this  most 
humane  and  much-wanted  scheme.  Orders  are  urgently 
entreated. 

*  •  #  *  * 
Drunkenness  is  one  of  the  curses  of  our  land.  It  is 
every  one’s  duty  to  lift  a  hand  to  help  to  remove  it, 
and  this  can  be  done  without  being  what  is  termed  a 
teetotaller.  Many  of  us  can  help  to  prevent  it.  In 
“  society”  the  drinking  of  wine“  grows  apace.”  Ladies, 
it  is  roundly  and  openly  stated,  drink  more  wine  and 
strong  liquors  than  they  have  any  business  to,  they  fly 
to  such  doubtful  aids  when  they  feel  “  low”  and  “  ner¬ 
vous,”  and  after  a  time  they  cannot  do  without  these 
things.  An  habitual  drunkard  seen  about  the  streets 
is  a  terrible  blot  upon  our  Christianity,  a  terrible  sight 
to  see,  but  the  drunkard  in  the  home,  whose  sin  is  not 
known  to  the  multitude,  is  a  degree  worse,  if  there 
can  be  degrees  in  this.  We  can  fully  imagine  a  home 
under  these  dire  circumstances.  It  may  be  the  father, 
who  begins  his  orgies  out,  and  ends  them  at  home,  and 
for  him  the  children  have  no  other  feeling  than  dread. 
Poor  little  souls  !  their  mother  may  faithfully  stand  by 
her  husband,  and  tell  her  children  they  must  “love 
papa  whatever  he  may  do  or  say,”  but  do  they,  can 
they  ?  It  is  hardly  natural  for  them  to  care  much  for 
one  who  makes  them  all  tremble  when  he  is  at  home. 
It  may  be  the  mother,  and  if  so  God  help  the  mother¬ 
less  bairns,  for  they  are  worse  than  motherless  !  After 
all,  it  may  be  that  the  craving  for  drink  is  not  so  much 
for  drink’s  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  drinking.  Where 
there  is  a  decided  leaning  this  way,  and  we  have  any 
influence,  or,  if  we  have  not,  with  our  friends,  it  will 
be  but  Christian  to  substitute  drink  for  drink — a  harm- 
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less  drink  for  a  harmful  one.  A  little  while  ago  the 
Habitual  Drunkards  Bill  was  read  for  the  second  time 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  before  these  pages  are 
printed  it  is  likely  the  law  will  be  made.  There  have 
been  many  failures  over  this  bill,  for  there  was  a  very 
weak  point  in  it — it  attacked  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
and  an  Englishman,  it  is  proverbially  known,  likes  to 
be  a  free  agent  as  long  as  he  possibly  can.  The 
member  for  Glasgow,  however,  has  removed  the  sore 
place,  and  without  at  all  detracting  from  the  usefulness 
of  the  Act.  In  former  bills,  a  person  known  to  be  fond 
of  drink  might,  if  he  urged  too  much  the  patience  of 
his  friends,  or  if  he  were  in  their  way  at  all,  be 
duly  **  put  away,”  under  the  auspices  of  two  doctors 
signing  for  the  same,  into  an  asylum,  and  there  kept 
without  “  by  your  leave”  until  cured.  This  scheme,  it 
will  be  seen,  would  have  been  abused,  doubtless,  by 
interested  persons,  to  a  shameful  extent.  It  was  a 
blow  at  the  Englishman’s  castle,  his  home,  for  no  man 
would  have  been  quite  safe  who  could  not  articulate 
with  a  perfect  articulation  “  truly  rural.”  A  “  tcx)ral 
looral”  from  his  lips  would  have  seen  him  seized  and 
hauled  away  to  close  quarters,  it  may  be.  The  bill 
tells  us  that  certain  places  of  security  will  be  duly 
licensed  after  it  has  been  fully  proved  that  they  are 
appropriate  retreats  for  habitual  drunkards,  and  they 
will  be  under  the  most  careful  and  watchful  supervi¬ 
sion.  The  patient  is  to  be  taken  there  if  he  of  his  own 
free  will  desire  it.  He  must  make  the  application  in 
writing,  and  his  signature  must  be  witnessed  by  two 
magistrates.  He  will  say  how  long  he  wishes  to  re¬ 
main  in  “  durance,”  and  if  the  time  do  not  exceed 
“  twelve  calendar  months,”  then  he  must  remain  until 
this  expires,  un'ess  he  is  really  cured  before  and  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  at  1  irge.  The  measure  is  to  be  an  ex¬ 
perimental  one  merely,  and  is  to  remain  in  force  upon 
trial  for  about  six  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  do 
g(X>d,  for  the  habitual  drunkard  is  a  parasite  that  sorely 
needs  removal. 

***** 

Our  hospital  world,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  is 
always  thankful  for  good  readable  books  for  the  in¬ 
mates.  A  few  letters  have  appeared  recently  in  the 
leading  journals  from  several  influential  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  behalf  of  the  p<x>r  sufferers  in  our  hospitals, 
begging  that  books  and  magazines,  &c.,  no  longer 
wanted  by  their  owners,  may  be  sent  to  the  various 
hospitals,  where  they  will  be  welcomed  as  treasures. 
The  books  should  be  by  good  standard  authors,  and 
those  preferred  are  by  Scott,  Dickens,  Whyte  Melville, 


Thackeray,  Trollope,  Sewell,  Miss  Yonge,  &c.  Pro¬ 
bably  this  is  a  gleaning  that  will  not  be  despised  by 
benevolently-inclined  readers. 

*  *  *  #  * 

There  is  great  likelihood  that  the  measure  which  j 
has  so  often  almost  gained  level  ground  enough  to  be 
carried  will  soon  be  passed — viz..  Marriage  with  a 
Deceased  Wife’s  Sister.  Quite  lately  the  Prince  of 
Wales  took  charge  of  a  petition  from  Norfolk  in  favour 
of  the  bill,  and  in  a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords 
expressed  himself  as  being  heartily  with  the  cause.  It 
has  been  said  that  “  For  affection  do  not  look  amongst 
brothers but  be  this  true  or  nor,  sisters,  as  a  rule, 
entertain  strong  regard  for  each  other.  It  is  the  custo¬ 
mary  thing  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  children  that 
“  Auntie  is  coming  to  mind  us  because  mamma  is  ill.’^  | 

Children  doat  on  “  aunties,’’  generally  speaking,  and  1 

“  aunties”  do  their  best  to  spoil  the  children.  It  is  ; 
certainly  a  feasible  thing  to  suppose  that  a  near  relative  [ 
of  the  mother  will  be  likely  to  take  a  stronger  interest  j 
in  the  children  she  loves  than  a  total  stranger  would. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  nine  times  out  of  twelve, 
the  widower  looks  helplessly  around  him,  seeking  for  k 
some  one  whem  he  can  thoroughly  trust  to  take  charge,  , 
at  least  for  the  sad  present,  of  the  mother’s  chicks,  j 
concerning  whose  everyday  inner  sort  of  life  he  pro¬ 
bably  knows  no  more  than  as  though  they  did  not 
belong  to  him.  Visions  of  how  they  have  been  fed,  ‘ 
and  how  their  wardrobes  have  been  managed,  flit  like 
grim  shadows  to  and  fro  his  troubled  mind,  and  he 
sums  up  all  in  a  piteous  mental  “  What  shall  I  do  ?” 
The  unmarried  aunt  is  the  saving  clause,  and  she 
comes,  generally  willingly  and  gladly.  Sometimes  she 
bears  a  resemblance  to  “mamma,”  her  voice  is  like,  j 
and  a  thousand  and  one  seemingly  unimportant  items 
endear  her  silently  to  her  nephews  and  nieces.  At  all 
events  she  loved  “  mamma”  too,  and  their  grief  is  hers. 
After  awhile,  the  first  awe  for  the  dead  wife  over,  the 
gossips  are  up  in  arms.  “  It  is  very  kind  of  Miss  So- 
and-so,  and  she  is  aunt,  of  course,  and  all  that,  but  still  j 
propriety  must  be  observed,”  and  unpleasant  whispers  get 
about.  The  widower  is  in  a  species  of  mild  despair.  He 
wants  a  mother  for  his  children,  he  could  have  waited 
longer  for  a  wife  perhaps.  “  Auntie”  is  a  mother  to 
them ;  what  is  he  to  do  if  she  goes  ?  Well,  he  must  let  , 
her  go,  or  he  must  do  as  others  have  done  before  him, 
and  will  do  again,  marry  his  late  wife’s  sister,  and  be  con¬ 
tent  to  know  that  the  marriage  is  not  a  recognised  one, 
and  that  if  more  children  are  born  to  him  they  will  have 
the  world’s  worst  stigma  upon  them. 

The  Gleaner. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  TRIAL. 


HERE  is  a  great  deal  of  caprice  ia 
the  public  mind  about  trials.  Some- 
w  times  the  accused  may  have  com- 

mitted  half-a-dozen  murders  and  not 
be  the  criminal  hero  of  the  hour, 
sometimes  a  comparatively  slight  charge 
will  excite  the  most  eager  attention.  Just 
at  this  time  crime  was,  so  to  speak,  at  a 
discount ;  the  papers  were  full  of  nothing 
but  the  Crimean  war,  and  that  was  the  all- 
'4k  absorbing  topic  of  the  moment ;  the  wholesale 
^  human  sacrifices  in  the  East  were  throwing 
police  reports  into  the  shade.  But  the  charge  against 
poor  Milly  had  captivated  the  public  fancy ;  the  name 
of  one  of  the  Crimean  heroes  was  mixed  op  in  it ;  he  had 
fallen  gloriously,  and  the  wicked  siren  who  had  led  him 
from  the  paths  of  duty,  deceived  her  benefactress,  and  at 
last  robbed  her,  was  soon  made  the  theme  of  general 
gossip.  Whence  come  the  ghastly  caricatures  of  truth 
known  as  common  reports  ?  They  cluster  in  a  moment 
round  any  unlucky  person  who  becomes  by  chance  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  something  like  an  account  of  all  that  he 
deems  most  secret  soon  circulates  as  mysteriously  as  the 
wind. 

Horatia  was  presented  gratuitously  with  consumption 
and  a  broken  heart,  while  every  one  was  discussing  her 
probable  appearance  in  court  as  a  witness.  Wonderful 
tales  of  Milly’s  beauty  vied  with  highly-magnified 
accounts  of  the  value  of  the  jewels. 

So  it  happened  that  when  the  trial  cime  on  the  court 
was  densely  crowded,  while  hundreds  were  disappointed 
in  their  efforts  to  gain  admission,  and  remained  outside 
to  catch  what  glimpses  they  could  of  the  culprit  and  the 
other  celebrities. 

Among  the  first  to  find  his  way  in  that  morning  was 
little  Jean  Boncours,  whose  sympathy  with  Mark  was 
eager  as  ever,  and  who  forced  his  way  up  to  be  as  near 
him  as  possible  as  soon  as  the  poor  fellow  appeared. 

“  Who’s  that  ?”  somebody  asked  as  Mark  went  by. 

“  That  ?”  said  one  of  the  well-informed — “  that’s  the 
girl’s  first  lover.  He’s  spending  every  penny  he  has  on 
the  defence,  and  has  sworn  either  to  marry  her  the  day 
she’s  acquitted  or  blow  his  brains  out  if  it’s  a  convic¬ 
tion.” 

“  He  looks  like  it,”  said  the  other  approvingly,  think¬ 
ing  of  the  iron  rigidity  of  Mark’s  face ;  it  did  not  belie 


the  unrelenting  determination  with  which  he  had  been 
working  for  the  accused,  but  all  in  vain. 

His  idea  that  there  had  been  a  plot  against  her  had 
met  with  no  confirmation ;  the  prisoner  had  remained 
in  a  silent,  almost  stupefied,  state,  so  that  it  was 
evidently  hopeless  to  expect  any  enlightenment  from 
her,  and  he  had  been  baffled  in  every  other  direction. 
Mrs.  Grant,  in  reply  to  inquiries  about  Travers,  had 
answered  in  an  incoherent  strain  of  praise,  giving  her 
six  years’  excellent  character  with  a  gush  of  inconse¬ 
quent  lamentation. 

Travers  was  an  excellent,  trustworthy  creature ;  in 
these  deplorable  events  nobody  could  be  so  little  to 
blame ;  it  was  very  dreadful  to  be  brought  before  the 
public,  especially  for  a  young  lady ;  she  did  not 
understand  these  things,  but  to  call  upon  her  daughter 
to  give  testimony  was,  she  must  say,  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  outrage  upon  her  feelings.  Surely  Travers  was 
enough  to  identity  the  jewels,”  See.  For  Mrs.  Grant 
was  so  full  of  complaints  that  they  must  overflow  to 
everybody,  even  to  Horatia,  who  showed  them  but  little 
sympathy,  and  who  was  especially  lofty  respecting  her 
appearance  in  the  witness-box. 

Mark  had  read  that  letter  almost  indifferently;  it 
seemed  to  him  that  hope  had  died  out  of  him,  he  had 
lost  that  power  ;  but  that  could  hardly  be,  since  he  still 
felt  fear. 

Milly’s  brothers  and  sisters  were  quite  satisfied  to  leave 
the  case  in  Mark’s  hands,  and  only  desired  to  hold  them¬ 
selves  as  far  aloof  as  possible.  Mrs.  Green  was  anxious 
that  ‘  mother  should  know  nothing  about  it,’  and  as 
the  poor  old  woman  rarely  went  beyond  the  farm,  and 
never  read  a  newspaper,  it  was  not  difflcult  to  keep  her 
in  ignorance. 

The  aspect  of  the  court  struck  upon  Mark  as  some¬ 
thing  intensely  painful.  It  was  only  a  sight  to  these 
curious,  chattering  people,  all  this  misery,  he  thought, 
as  perhaps  a  man  going  to  execution  might  think  with  a 
sort  of  wonder  of  the  crowd  gathering  to  see  him  die. 
And  now  the  pressure  grew  closer  and  hotter.  The 
barristers  appeared ;  clerks,  lawyers,  various  officials 
went  bustling  to  their  places— at  last  the  judge,  look¬ 
ing  so  kind  and  thoughtful  that  it  was  encouragement 
to  see  his  face.  The  business  of  the  day  began  with  a 
case  that  excited  little  interest  (except  in  the  poor 
prisoner’s  own  mind),  and  then  came  a  pause,  a  little 
more  shuffling,  pressing,  talking,  a  few  more  squeezing 
their  way  forward,  as  the  prisoner  every  one  was 
looking  for  appeared  in  the  dock. 
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The  last  time  Mark  had  seen  her  she  had  shrunk 
from  the  sight  of  him  now  he  felt  as  if  he  had  scarcely 
power  to  turn  and  look  at  her  ;  he  felt  the  hush  of 
expectation  round  him  as  she  appeared  ;  he  heard  the 
murmured  criticism,  sounding  as  if  a  great  actor  were 
coming  on  the  stage,  not  the  crushed  and  wounded 
victim  of  a  real  human  tragedy.  So  much  had  been 
said  of  Milly’s  beauty  that  when  all  eyes  were  on  her, 
seeking  for  this  promised  loveliness,  more  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  felt  than  pity. 

Thm,  white,  trembling,  with  eyes  cast  down,  and  fair 
hair  put  away  under  her  bonnet,  they  could  not  think 
where  all  the  beauty  was  that  had  worked  such  woe. 

This  was  the  impression  of  the  first  moment ;  but 
when  she  was  arraigned  for  the  robbery  and  re¬ 
quired  to  plead,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and,  fiushed  with  the 
effort  to  say  the  words  “  Not  guilty,”  the  soft  blue  eyes 
had  never  looked  more  sweet,  and  the  face  was  that  of  the 
young  angel  once  more.  That  second  glance  silenced 
the  gazers  and  filled  many  with  compassion,  while 
others  were  pleased  with  the  conviction  that  the 
heroine  was  not  unworthy  of  the  “  sensation”  she  had 
caused. 

Meanwhile  the  calling  over  the  jurymen’s  names  had 
begun,  and  Milly’s  eyes  were  downcast  again  and  her 
cheek  pale  as  she  stood  lost  to  all  outward  impres¬ 
sions,  unconscious  of  the  eyes  now  fixed  on  her  with 
a  great  yearning,  with  such  an  intensity  of  longing  to 
get  near  her,  to  shield,  comfort  her,  that  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  power  must  come  out  of  the  very 
madness  of  the  wish.  Poor  Mark !  Yes,  he  stood 
there,  and  nothing  helped  or  heeded  him — the  course 
of  events  went  on  inexorably  as  fate  and  time. 

The  jurymen  were  sworn  in,  there  was  a  general 
quieting  and  settling,  and  then  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  proceeded  to  open  the  case. 

•  He  began  to  speak  as  one  who  feels  that  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  against  a  hostile  impression,  for  that  one  beseeching 
glance  had  been  more  eloquent  than  all  the  dictates  of 
honour  and  morality  to  which  he  could  appeal,  so  he 
let  feeling  alone,  and  moderately,  quietly,  logically 
began  sketching  out  the  course  of  events  as  he  imagined 
them  to  be. 

We  know  what  sort  of  tale  that  made:  how  the 
confidence  of  a  benefactress  had  been  betrayed,  how 
one  who  had  received  the  greatest  kindness  from  a 
generous  hand  forgot  in  an  unhappy  hour  all  the  claims 
of  gratitude  and  duty,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
from  error  into  crime.  Distant  and  delicate  was  the 
allusion  to  the  dead  man  of  whom  all  were  thinking — 
a  passing  glance  at  some  stains  cn  a  glorious  career,  a 
sigh  for  human  frailty,  and  the  speaker  went  on  to 


state  what  facts  proved  that  the  accused  had  been 
guilty  of  the  theft. 

He  was  prepared  to  show  that  she  disappeared  the 
night  the  diamonds  had  been  left  in  her  keeping,  that 
the  jewels  disappeared  with  her,  and  that  at  Florence 
some  months  after  she  had  disposed  of  one  of  them. 
These  main  points  he  dwelt  upon,  and  promised  to 
prove ;  then  he  went  at  great  length  into  various  con¬ 
siderations  moral  and  general,  about  which  he  all  the 
while  declared  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  speak, 
which  was  true ;  finally  he  spoke  with  compassion  of 
the  culprit,  while  he  insisted  that  in  spite  of  all  such 
feeling  the  first  duty  remained  of  discovering  the  truth 
and  protecting  the  sanctity  of  English  hearths  and 
English  homes. 

The  accused  did  not  hear  him  ;  she  had  only  lately 
been  told  of  Saltire’s  death,  and  the  long  fainting 
fit  that  came  over  her  then  had  been  followed  by  an 
increased  appearance  of  abstraction,  and  now  she  stood 
looking  down,  it  seemed,  the  most  indiflerent  listener 
there. 

She  looked  up  for  a  moment  when  the  name  “Jane 
Travers”  was  called,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  just 
as  the  neat,  pale  woman,  with  the  imperturbable  de¬ 
meanour  and  the  glistening  eyes,  appeared  in  the  box  ; 
and  Travers  cast  but  one  glance  at  the  drooping  head, 
and  then  faced  the  court  with  an  obliging  air,  holding 
a  white  handkerchief  in  her  faultlessly  gloved  hand,  as  j 
if  to  hint  gently  that  there  might  be  limits  to  her 
endurance,  as  she  proceeded  to  answer  all  questions 
with  readiness  and  affability. 

She  was  Miss  Grant’s  maid.  She  had  had  the  jewels 
under  her  care  for  five  years,  but  the  charge  had  always 
occasioned  her  much  anxiety.  She  had  known  Miss 
Fielding  very  well,  and  considered  her  most  obliging, 
therefore  had  thought  it  better  to  leave  the  jewels  with 
her  on  that  unfortunate  occasion.  Sec.  She  exactly 
described  the  ring  now  to  be  produced  in  court,  and 
identified  it  as  part  of  the  property  confided  to  her 
care. 

Nothing  could  be  more  clear  and  open  than  her 
statement,  and  when  the  counsel  for  the  defence  began 
her  cross-examination,  she  was,  if  possible,  more  frank, 
more  blameless,  more  at  her  ease. 

Why  had  she  not  rather  taken  the  jewels  to  the 
housekeeper,  or  to  her  mistress’s  room  ?  Well !  Miss 
Fielding’s  room  was  the  nearest,  and  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  make  any  more  fuss  about  it ;  her  mis¬ 
tress  would  have  scolded  her  for  an  idle  fancy  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  jewels  were  not  safe  in  any  room  in  the 
house.  Had  she  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Miss 
Fielding  was  intending  to  leave  the  house  abruptly! 
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No,  indeed — she  had  no  such  idea ;  she  fancied  they 
were  going  back  home,  and  Miss  Fielding  would  be 
married  directly.  Had  she  not  remarked,  immediately 
after  the  flight,  that  she  had  had  her  suspicions  of  the 
young  lady  i  Merely  that  she  had  thought  her  inclined 
to  flirt  to  attract  gentlemen’s  notice ;  “  for  anything 
else  I  would  as  soon  have  suspected  myself,”  she  said, 
looking  straight  into  the  barrister’s  eyes. 

Such  questions  multiplied  a  hundredfold  brought  no 
change  in  her  countenance,  no  damaging  admission ; 
the  candour  might  be  a  little  too  perfect,  the  barrister’s 
suspicions  might  be  roused,  for  he  had  seen  that  truth 
is  apt  to  be  a  little  confused  and  fragmentary  in  this 
wicked  world,  but  he  could  make  nothing  out  of  her. 
About  her  gift  to  Milly  she  was  utterly  unmanageable. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour’s  worrying  on  this  subject  made  it 
clear  to  all  unprejudiced  minds  that  she  had  never  given 
Milly  a  jewel.  Travers  went  away  triumphant,  with  a 
smile  that  did  not  escape  the  counsel’s  notice  :  he  felt 
that  crime  was  baffling  him,  and  was  enraged  at  not 
being  able  to  catch  it. 

The  housekeeper,  kind,  tearful,  confused,  and  almost 
unintelligible,  came  next  to  confirm  what  Travers  had 
told  of  Milly’s  disappearance.  She  made  the  admissions 
reluctantly,  and  with  many  assurances  that  she  would 
never  have  believed  it,  and  that  there  was  no  knowing 
what  any  one  might  come  to.  They  did  not  ask  her 
many  questions  ;  indeed,  at  last  she  was  so  ready  to  talk 
that  they  were  only  too  glad  to  get  her  to  leave  off. 

And  now  came  a  profound  sensation  in  the  court,  a 
thrill,  a  whisper,  for  the  next  witness  called  was  Horatia 
Grant,  the  broken-hearted  and  deceived  lady,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  heiress,  forsaken  for  her  maid,  another  heroine  of 
romance.  All  eyes  were  on  her  as  she  appeared — all 
eyes  but  those  of  Milly  and  of  Mark. 

Horatia  swept  forward  with  an  indifferent  stateliness, 
looking  much  as  she  did  when  dancing  a  quadrille  with 
a  stupid  partner,  while  the  counsel  was  evidently  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  putting  questions  to  her  in  a  way  that 
suggested  how  sorry  he  was  to  trouble  her.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  him  to  adopt  that  drooping  of  the  eyelids 
and  softening  of  the  voice — that  might  be  a  form  of 
homage  and  her  right,  but,  for  her  part,  she  was  going 
to  answer  in  a  way  that  should  show  how  little  she 
needed  sparing. 

Yes,  the  prisoner  had  been  her  attendant,  not  her 
maid  exactly,  but  her  personal  attendant,  for  some 
months,  from  the  March  last  year  to  the  November. 
She  had  not  observed  any  change  in  the  prisoner  during 
the  last  months  of  her  service.  She  had  not  taken  any 
particular  notice  of  her  behaviour,  but  believed  she 
behaved  very  much  like  other  people.  She  remembered 


the  morning  of  the  loth  of  November,  when  her  jewels 
disappeared,  very  well.  She  had  never  suspected  any 
one  but  the  prisoner  of  taking  them  ;  no  one  but  Travers 
had  anything  to  do  with  them,  and  she  had  taken  care 
of  them  for  five  years.  There  was  no  reason  why 
Travers  should  have  confided  them  that  one  evening  to 
the  prisoner.  It  was  a  foolish  fancy  about  their  safety, 
she  supposed.  The  ring  she  identified  as  her  own 
property,  and  finally  retired  from  the  witness-box  with 
perfect  self-complacency,  congratulating  herself  secretly 
upon  her  serenity,  upon  being  so  unlike  other  people, 
and  also  upon  the  likelihood  of  her  jewels  coming  back 
to  her — about  the  prisoner  she  scarcely  thought  at  all. 

The  prisoner’s  counsel  said  all  that  could  be  said  in 
her  favour,  dwelt  upon  the  respectability  of  her  con¬ 
nections,  her  previous  good  character,  the  fact  that  only 
the  ring  claimed  as  a  gift  had  been  traced  to  her,  and 
the  extreme  improbability  of  her  taking  the  jewels  with 
her  in  such  company  and  in  the  hurry  of  her  de¬ 
parture  from  Mrs.  Grant’s  house. 

Then  came  the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  one  or 
two  Rowthorpe  people,  who  spoke  to  her  good  cha¬ 
racter  and  respectable  parentage,  but  produced  little 
effect  on  any  one  but  the  prisoner,  who  cried  a  little  at 
the  sound  of  the  home-like  voices.  A  woman  who  had 
waited  on  Milly  when  she  first  went  abroad  deposed 
to  her  mistress  frequently  receiving  presents  of  jewellery 
from  her  master,  and  wearing  the  same  ;  but  on  cross- 
examination  it  appeared  the  witness  never  remembered 
seeing  the  ring  now  shown  to  her ;  and  the  man  whom 
Sir  Harry  Saltire  had  engaged  on  his  journey  gave 
similar  evidence. 

Of  course  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  did  not 
fail  to  draw  the  inference  that  Miss  Grant’s  ring  had 
been  purposely  concealed,  and  it  was  plain  the  prisoner’s 
witnesses  had  done  her  more  harm  than  good. 

The  judge  then  proceeded  to  sum  up,  and  as  he 
spoke  every  one  felt  her  doom  was  sealed,  and  per¬ 
haps  no  one  in  the  court  now,  except  Mark  and  the 
true  criminal,  doubted  about  her  guilt. 

The  jury  had  retired,  the  prisoner  was  removed, 
there  was  a  little  talking  and  restless  moving  in  the 
crowd — a  moment  that  seemed  almost  to  suspend  Mark’s 
life  within  him,  or  rather  of  such  a  feeling  as  might 
come  just  before  death,  when  the  next  step  must  be 
into  the  unimaginable  blankness. 

But  the  time  of  waiting  seemed  hardly  to  have  begun 
when  the  jury  returned  to  their  places,  the  prisoner 
was  brought  back,  the  hush  of  anxiety  was  over  all  the 
place  again — yet  they  knew  what  was  coming  already. 

Did  Milly  know  ?  It  seemed  as  if  all  powers  of 
feeling  were  exhausted  in  her  ;  she  stood  leaning  a 
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Iltde  forward,  with  parted  lips,  and  a  white,  almost 
insensible  face. 

The  dreadful  question  was  asked,  and  all  there 
seemed  to  know  what  the  answer  would  be,  and  yet, 
when  the  word  was  “  Guilty,”  it  fell  through  the  air 
like  lead. 

The  pri-soner  did  not  move  or  change  countenance 
while  the  judge  addressed  her.  Something  he  said  of 
the  grievous  breach  of  confidence  of  which  she  had 
been  found  guilty,  something  more  of  youth,  and  of  the 
probability  of  bad  influence,  and  of  a  hope  that  she 
might  yet  retrieve  the  past,  and  then  he  pronounced 
sentence  of  three  years’  imprisonment. 

Mark  stood  as  quietly  as  she  till  they  had  remov^id 
her  from  his  sight ;  then  there  was  a  wild  cry  within 
that  this  was  impossible — it  must  not,  could  not  be. 
And  while  he  mutely  protested  she  was  gone,  and  he 
stood  still  there,  lost  in  a  black  despair. 

He  was  startled  by  Jean  Boncours  grasping  his  arm. 

“  Monsieur,  look — that  man  in  the  black  kid  gloves  ! 
What  does  he  come  here  for  ?  Is  he  concerned  in  this 
trial  ?” 

“That  is  Brand,  Sir  Harry  Saltire’s  valet,”  Mark 
answered  with  effort ;  “  he  was  ordered  to  be  in  court, 
but  he  wasn’t  called.  He  was  not  living  with  Sir  Harry 
at  the  time.” 

“  Mon  Dieul"  exclaimed  Jean,  “  but  he  is,  perhaps, 
the  friend  of  this  Miss  Travers  ?” 

“  They  have  travelled  together,  very  likely.” 

''Mon  DieuT  again  exclaimed  Boncours,  “it  is  a 
plot.  Why  did  I  not  see  him  before  ?” 

Then  Mark  was  thoroughly  roused. 

“  Why,  what  do  you  know  of  him  ?” 

“  I  knew  him  at  St.  Petersburg  ten  years  ago ;  he 
was  called  Stephens  then,  monsieur.  He  was  in  the 


household  of  the  Princess  Strogonoff  when  a  great  jewel 
robbery  was  committed  there,  in  which  he  and  a  Polish  1 
maid  named  Lexov  were  accused  of  being  concerned.  I 
They  were  both  arrested,  and  I  understood  Stephens  was 
knouted  and  imprisoned  for  two  years.  At  the  same  | 

time  the  princess  died  of  poison,  and  Lexov  was  sus-  | 

pected  of  having  a  hand  in^that — but  not  Stephens,  I  » 

believe.  I  never  saw  Lexov — she  died  in  prison,  was  ^ 

said  to  have  killed  herself — and  I  heard  no  more  of  ^ 

Stephens  till  I  met  him  in  London  a  few  years  ago,  and  I 

then  he  pretended  not  to  be  the  same  person,  but  I  I 

knew  him  directly.” 

Mark  was  ready  to  echo,  “Why  did  you  not  see  him  [ 
before  ?”  I 

“  Come  along  with  me,”  he  said,  hurrying  Jean ;  f 
“  this  must  be  known  at  once.” 

And  he  carried  the  little  man  off  to  the  lawyer. 

That  gentleman  looked  very  serious  and  rather  blank 
when  he  heard  the  story,  but  was  by  no  means  dis-  i 
posed  to  undervalue  its  importance. 

“  Better  late  than  never,”  he  said.  f 

The  only  thing  to  be  done  at  present  was  to  keep  a  I 
quiet  an  1  constant  watch  on  Brand  and  Travers.  Jean 
was  ready  to  answer  for  one  pair  of  eyes,  but  he  must 
have  professional  help. 

Brand,  who  had  specially  congratulated  himself  upon 
his  good  luck  in  not  being  called  as  a  witness,  had  been  ^ 
careful  to  keep  well  out  of  sight,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
critical  moment  of  the  verdict  that  his  anxiety  got  the 
better  of  his  prudence.  As  B  jncours’  eyes  fell  upon 
him  he  was  hurrying  away,  quite  unconscious  of  the  j 
penalty  he  had  paid.  j 

And  so  before  the  close  of  this  dreadful  day  Mark  ^ 
saw  another  gleam  of  hope  shoot  across  the  thick  dark¬ 
ness. 


of  ®ui] 

WILKIKO  TOILETTES. 


1.  Costume  of  moss-green  crepe  de  I’ludc.  The  drapery  of  the 
skirt  is  arranged  over  a  false  one  of  lining,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
arc  two  pleated  ilounees.  The  drapery  is  arranged  like  a  long 
tunie  drawn  at  the  sides,  and  edged  all  ronnd  with  a  marabout 
fringe  of  pink  and  moss-green.  Another  row  of  the  same  fringe  is 
carried  round  the  jiouf.  The  bodice  is  jacket-shaped,  and  the 
basques  arc  piped  with  both  green  and  pink.  It  opens  over  a 
waistcoat  of  Pompadour  pcliin  with  a  pink  ground.  The  cuffs  have 
a  narrow  pleating  of  pink.  Lingerie  of  pleated  crepe  lisse.  The 
brim  of  the  bonnet  is  of  black  rice  straw,  with  narrow  jet  trimming. 
The  crown  is  formed  of  bouillonn^cs  of  pistachio  silk,  and  a  feather 
of  the  same  colour  divides  two  blaek  ones,  which  ornament  the 
front.  The  brim  is  lined  with  pink  silk,  and  has  a  little  bandeau 
of  the  same.  Strings  of  moss-greeu  faille  ribbon. 


X.  Costume  of  grey  faille  and  bcngaline  to  match.  The  false 
underskirt  has  at  the  bottom  a  deep  box-pleated  flounce  of  faille. 
The  rounded  tablier  is  of  folds  of  bengaliuc.  The  back  of  the  tunic, 
also  of  bengaline,  covers  the  skirt,  with  the  exception  of  the  flounce 
at  the  bottom.  It  is  straight  in  front,  ent  up  at  the  sides,  and 
very  much  draped,  and  is  bordered  with  a  deep  silk  fringe.  The 
cuirass  corsage  is  of  bengaline  buttoning  at  the  side.  The  collar 
of  faille  has  the  points  turned  down  in  front.  The  sleeves  have 
small  cuffs  with  bows  of  grey  ribbon.  Lingerie  of  pleated  muslin. 
Bonnet  of  grey  straw,  the  brim  of  which  is  turned  up  and  lined 
with  grey  satin.  Some  bows  of  the  same  satin,  fastened  with  a 
pearl  buckle,  hold  a  spray  of  pink  and  white  flowers,  which  goes 
over  the  brim  in  front. 
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BUIDA  gave  us  “  A  Plea  for  the  Dogs” 
not  long  ago.  I  wonder  if  anybody 
ever  raised  a  “plea”  iu  behalf  of 
those  poor  unfortunate  always- 
getting-iiito-Iiot-water  human  little 
5  the  boys ! 

eally  and  truly  boys  are  a  trial,  as 
»thers  will  pathetically  declare,  but  does 
ever  help  to  make  them  not  a  trial  ? 

1  is  that  the  dirt  gets  to  the  boys  just 
IS  they  get  to  the  dirt.  The  tears  and 
1  cilia  lu  their  unlucky  garments  come  to  them 
just  as  much  as  they  go  to  get  them.  “  How  did  you 
do  this,  sir  ?”  asks  an  exasperated  parent  of  her  son,  as 
she  exhibits  before  him  a  pair  of  knickerbockers  that 
have  come  badly  out  of  some  recent  dilemma.  “  How 
many  more  times  am  I  to  mend  them  ?”  and  “  Will  you 
ever  keep  your  coat-sleeves  respectable  ?  They  are 
literally  daubed  with  dirt !” 

“I  am  very  sorry,”  says  the  culprit,  whose  coun¬ 
tenance  portrays  the  essence  of  helpless  sorrow.  And 
so  he  is.  “  They  came,  those  holes,”  he  adds,  perhaps ; 
“they  are  always  coming”  ('his  with  a  piece  of  indig¬ 
nation),  “  and  the  dirt  wont  keep  off  the  sleeves.” 

Perhaps  the  boy  gets  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  some  direr 
punishment,  such  as  being  compelled  to  sit  still  for  ten 
minutes,  and  in  his  own  mind  he  probably,  and  un¬ 
grammatically,  “  wishes  he  needn’t  wear  no  clothes.” 

Now  a  great  deal  of  this  vexation  on  one  side  and 
“  can’t  help  it”  on  the  other  may  be  avoided  by  aiding 
the  boys,  poor  souls,  to  keep  themselves  from  getting 
into  this  familiar  kind  of  trouble.  M  others  should  help 
the  dirt  to  keep  away  from  their  sons’  clothes — clothes 
that  must  always  look  respectable.  It  can  be  done  in 
this  way ; — Give  them,  in  the  first  place,  strong,  good 
suits — two  wi  1  be  sufii.ient  for  the  ordinary  schoolboy 
—one  school-suit,  and  one  for  best — hats,  gloves,  &c., 
to  correspond.  Give  them  pegs  to  themselves  for  their 
everyday  coats,  &c.,  and  stri.tly  enforce  that  these  things 
shall  be  hung  upon  them,  and  not  allowed  to  be  thrown 
upon  tables,  chairs,  or  the  floor.  Tne  best  clothes 
will  be  in  their  wardrobe.  Boys  of  eight  and  upwards 
may  have  the  care  of  their  clothes.  Why  not  ?  They 
should  be  al'oweJ  to  suppose  that  they  have  the  sole 
care  of  them.  Let  them  take  each  a  drawer  for  their 
underlinen,  socks,  &c.,  and  on  the  days  they  have  a 
change  let  them  look  the  clean  clothes  out.  We  pre¬ 
sume  these  are  duly  mended  and  put  av^ay  (the  last- 
washed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile),  and  the  boys  have 


but  to  take  the  topmost  article  from  each  pile  from  the 
drawer.  On  Sa'urday  evening  they  brush  their  school- 
clothes,  fold  them,  and  put  them  neatly  asiJe  until 
Monday.  Every  evening  they  should  shake  and  brush 
their  suits.  In  a  large  family  help  such  as  this  from 
“  the  boys”  is  tremendous.  Boys  are  glad  to  help,  glad 
to  do  this,  and  their  habits  of  tidiness  and  self-help  are 
of  incalculable  aid  to  them  when  they  grow  older.  One 
day  they  will  of  course  shift  for  themselves  ;  there  will 
be  no  mother  at  hand  to  place  out  their  garments  as 
though  they  were  mere  babies ;  and  to  spend  a  little  time 
in  showing  “  the  boys”  how  to  be  neat,  and  to  rely  upon 
themselves  is  a  gift  ihcir  mothers  can  and  ought  to 
bestow  upon  them. 

When  the  boys  dress  in  the  morning,  instead  of  letting 
them  put  on  the  whole  of  their  suit,  let  them  don  only 
their  waistcoats  and  knickerbockers.  Their  upper  gar¬ 
ment  should  be  a  “  protector,”  a  protector  the  boys  will 
gladly  welcome,  for  this  simple  article  will  be  the  means 
of  saving  them  endless  scoldings  and  tears.  The  “  pro¬ 
tector”  is  a  kind  of  round  frock  or  gown,  made  in  the 
shape  of  an  ordinary  yoked  nightgown,  only  opening 
and  buttoning  all  down  the  front,  and  with  wristbands 
that  require  no  buttons  or  buttonholes.  A  leather  belt 
is  worn  with  it ;  it  has  no  trimming,  and  the  best 
material  to  make  it  of  is  brown-striped  galatea,  thick  for 
winter,  thin  for  summer.  Tre  garment  must  reach 
quite  two  inches  below  the  knickerbockers.  With  this 
on  the  boys  may  go  digging  in  the  garden,  or  playing 
in  the  playroom,  &c.,  with  not  a  fear  in  their  minds  or 
their  mother’s  that  they  will  come  in  presently  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  school,  requiring  half-an-hour’s  hard  work 
spent  upon  them  in  making  them  fit  to  be  seen.  They 
should  have  two  protectors  each  ;  they  are  a  wonderful 
saving  of  three  t’s — time,  tears,  and  temper.  Boys 
should  have  garden  or  play  hats  besides  their  school- 
caps.  When  the  boys  re. urn  from  school  let  them  put 
on  their  protectors  immediately. 

Boots  are  a  very  old  man  of  the  sea  on  the  shoulders 
of  “  mother.”  They  are  always  being  soled  and  heeled. 
Now  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  boys  too  many  pairs  of 
boots,  and  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  wear  these 
in  the  house  when  they  have  come  in  for  the  day  or  the 
evening.  Give  them  strong  slippers  ;  these  can  be 
bought  at  from  gs.  6d.  per  pair,  according  to  size. 
Boots  nine  times  out  of  ten  get  more  wear  taken  out  of 
them  by  indoor  wear — a  shuffling,  scuffling  kind  of 
wear — than  by  using  them  entirely  for  the  street.  Boys 
sit  with  their  feet  drumming  to  and  fro  on  chair-rails. 
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'  >’  scraping  them  up  and  down  something.  It  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  that  boys  are  quite  unable  to  sit  still. 
I  have  no  advice  to  give  upon  this  head.  I  do  not  know 
in  the  least  how  to  make  them  sit  still.  I  only  know 
that  if  you  would  like  good,  quiet,  non- quarrelling 
children — and  who  does  not  ? — you  will  get  them  by 
taking  the  trouble  to  find  them  amusing  employment. 

Yes,  give  the  boys  a  chance.  I  am  pleading  for  them, 
you  know !  Teach  them  to  wash  themselves  for 
ordinary  occasions,  at  least  (tubbing  generally  requires 
older  supervision),  properly,  to  brush  and  part  their 
hair  themselves,  and  to  keep  their  nails  clean.  Give 
them  suits  of  clothes  of  cloth  noted  for  its  dura¬ 
bility  in  wearing — not  out,  but  well.  Serge  and  serge 
cloth  are  excellent.  Give  them  double-kneed  stockings, 
and  school-caps,  not  of  straw  or  perishable  material, 
but  of  cloth  or  tweed  that  will  allow  of  their  being 
hauled  fiom  one  end  of  the  playground  to  the 
other  by  the  not  too  gentle  hands  of  their  school¬ 
fellows.  Give  them  strong  outdoor  boots  and  strong 


indoor  slippers  or  shoes,  and  the  very  best  gloves 
a  boy  can  be  supplied  with  are  those  of  calfskin — dark 
brown  or  green  (tan  soil  immediately).  These  will  last 
for  months,  and  are  not  expensive  ;  they  will  out-wear 
half-a-dozen  pairs  of  cloth  or  woollen  ones.  In  winter 
let  them  wear  mitts  over  them.  Boys  must  look  re¬ 
spectable,  but  they  never  will  do  this  unless  they  are 
aided. 

“  Aided  ?”  wails  a  much-put- upon  mother  with  the 
garments  of  her  boys  in  dire  array  before  her  mental 
vision.  “Aided!  Am  I  not  always  at  work  for  and 
concerning  my  boys  ?” 

Yes,  always  at  work  for  and  concerning  them,  but 
this  is  not  all  that  is  wanted — in  fact,  it  is  not  wanted 
at  all.  Aid  them  to  aid  themselves  !  Let  the  boys  have 
a  welcome,  not  a  tolerated,  nook  in  the  household 
mind.  Don’t  let  them  always  be  “the  plague  of  our 
life.”  Let  them  have  protectors  of  all  sorts  that 
they  may  protect  themselves.  There  will  then  be  no 
more  occasion  to  put  forth  a  plea  for  “  the  boys.” 

Julia  Chandler. 


Cabk  J)tcoratiijns  in 

IMPLICITY,  where  refinement  and 
good  taste  prevail,  is  always  a  com- 
ponent  part  of  beauty,  especially 
when  dealing  with  artistic  decora- 
tion  applied  to  objects  of  very  tran- 
sient  duration.  We  may  load  a  monu- 
ment  with  elaborate  designs,  but  it  is  both 

f  vulgar  and  ridiculous  to  over-decorate  our 
L  persons  or  our  dining-tables.  We  turn  in 
disgust  from  the  crude  manners  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  who  dressed  in  sheepskins,  and  ate  their  food 
with  their  knife  and  their  fingers  in  rush-strewn  dining- 
halls,  but  we  need  not  fall  into  the  grave  error  of  erect¬ 
ing  in  our  dining-rooms  cumbrous  and  inconvenient 
structures.  Table  ornaments  should  always  be  of  a 
light  and  graceful  character,  partaking  of  the  fleeting 
nature  of  the  entertainment  they  are  meant  to  grace. 

Flowers  have  of  late  been  much  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  are,  no  doubt,  the  most  suitable  decoration  to  a 
feast,  though  even  flowers  can  be  used  in  excess. 
Sylvia,  in  her  pleasant  and  instructive  little  book  called 
Hostess  and  Guest,  tells  us  that  “  during  last  seasons  the 
decoration  of  dinner-tables  in  London  reached  a  pitch 
which  it  most  certainly  never  did  befcn  ,  some  of  the 
tables  presenting  the  appearance  of  positive  gardens. 
It  is,  perhaps,  hypercritical  when  speaking  of  so  elegant 
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a  decoration  as  flowers,  still  it  appeared  to  us  that 
many  instances  this  ornamentation  was  considerably  over¬ 
done  .  .  .  The  plants,  epergnes,  or  fountains  should 
not  be  of  such  a  height  as  to  intervene  between  the  faces 
of  those  who  sit  opposite  to  each  other.  The  diner- 
out  has  learned  to  dread  the  sight  of  a  plant  in  a  pot, 
which,  according  to  the  well-known  contrariety  of 
things,  hides  from  him  the  very  face  he  would  best 
like  to  look  at.” 

Objectionable  as  these  plants  may  be,  they  are  but 
trifles  to  the  displays  of  five  hundred  years  ago,  when 
ostentation  assumed  a  grotesque  and  wonderfully  incon¬ 
venient  garb.  Marchangy,  an  old  French  chronicler, 
has  left  us  a  detailed  account  of  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  birth  of  a  grandchild.  In  the  ducal  halls  of 
Burgundy  three  tables  were  spread  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  each  one  accommodating  one  hundred  guests. 
The  tables  were  very  broad,  as,  indeed,  they  were 
required  to  be,  for  on  the  first  one  was  a  structure  in 
the  shape  of  an  immense  pie,  in  which  were  placed 
twenty-eight  musicians,  who  played  during  the  repast. 
Next  came  a  hogshead  containing  two  kinds  of  beve¬ 
rage,  the  one  sweet  and  the  other  sour  ;  a  man  seated 
astride  held  an  inscription  in  his  hand  informing  those 
who  wished  to  drink'that  they  had  only  to  help  them- 
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selves.  On  this  table  m'ght  also  be  seen  an  imitation 
of  a  desert,  in  which  all  sorts  of  wild  animals  prowled 
about,  set  in  motion  by  mechanical  contrivances.  There 
were  hedges  out  of  which  real  birds  were  made  to  fly, 
by  real  men  armed  with  sticks ;  and  also  a  trellis  of 
rose-bushes,  where  a  lady  and  her  cavalier,  seated  cn 
heather,  were  eating  strawberries,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  guests.  A  fool,  mounted  on  a  bear,  delighted 
the  company  by  parading  over  mountains  hung  elabo¬ 
rately  with  ice  and  snow.  A  full-rigged  boat  floated 
on  a  tiny  river,  and  a  windmill  diversified  the  scene. 
On  the  wings  of  the  windmill  were  fastened  living 
magpies,  at  which  serving-men,  dressed  as  sportsmen, 
shot  with  bows  and  arrov's. 

On  the  second  table  was  a  church  with  a  belfry, 
where  four  singers  were  seated.  Next  came  a  rock  out 
of  which  flowed  a  continuous  stream  of  rose-water.  A 
naked  infant  lay  upon  the  rock.  Then  came  a  fountain 
such  as  those  seen  at  holy  shrines,  surrounded  by  a  field 
of  green,  and  a  holy  St.  Adrian  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
field,  holding  his  cross. 

On  the  third  table,  at  which  our  chronicler  was  him¬ 
self  seated,  was  erected  a  marvellous  and  odoriferous 
forest,  through  which  roamed  numerous  curious  animals. 
Many  minor  groups  completed  the  decorations,  but  we 
have  said  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  taste  of  the  day. 


We  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  even  at  this  distant  period* 
that  the  poor  birds  were  soon  put  out  of  their  misery, 
and  that  the  unfortunate  infant  was  not  forgotten  on  its 
rocky  bed. 

At  the  first  of  these  wonderful  tables  were  seated  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Burgundy  and  their  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests.  The  duke,  together  with  the  King 
of  France  and  other  sovereign  princes,  had  the  privilege 
of  being  served  a  convert — that  is  to  say,  that  at  his  table 
it  was  customary  to  cover  everything  that  was  served  -, 
thus  not  only  the  dishes,  but  also  the  cups  and  salt¬ 
cellars,  were  all  covered.  In  earlier  times  these  covers 
were  fastened  with  a  padlock,  and  in  commemoration  of 
this  usage  it  was  still  etiquette  in  the  fourteenth  century 
to  place  a  padlock  on  the  table  of  those  princely  per¬ 
sonages  who  were  entitled  to  the  distinction. 

Our  chronicler  does  not  say  how  long  the  three 
hundred  guests  e  joyed  the  show  on  the  present  occa- 
si  n,  but  I  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on 
having  made  good  progress  within  the  last  five  hundred 
years  in  our  ideas  concerning  table  decorations,  and  we 
can  aflbrd  to  smile  at  the  incongruities  and  incon¬ 
veniences  pointed  out  by  Sylvia,  congratulating  our¬ 
selves  that  it  is  no  worse,  and  looking  forward  hope¬ 
fully  to  still  further  progress  both  in  taste  and  execution 
in  the  ornamental  art. 


UN  ATI' 

iHO  hath  not  seen  some  brilliant  bird 
Fly  quickly  by. 

So  fair,  though  half  unseen,  to  charm 
His  wistful  eye  ? 

Who  hath  not  caught,  or  failed  to  catch. 

Some  touching  strain 
That,  after,  he  hath  vainly  longed 
To  call  again  ? 

Who  hath  not  known  the  fondest  dream 
Of  Paradise 

To  flee  away,  ere  half  enjoyed. 

With  sad  surprise  ? 

Or,  gazing  on  bright  summer  skies. 

Who  hath  not  sighed 
To  see  the  gold  fade  into  gloom 
At  eventide  ? 

Who  hath  not  felt  assurance  sweet 
Of  some  fair  maid, 

To  find,  too  soon,  in  empty  air 
His  hopes  were  laid  ? 
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So  near,  so  far,  alas  !  are  joys 
Not  quite  our  own. 

That  joys  we  have  for  joys  we  miss 
Can  scarce  atone. 

So  mused  I  till  that  missive  came. 

Fair  one,  from  thee. 

Fearing  that  e’en  thy  smile  would  prove 
A  grief  to  me — 

Would  haunt  me  like  some  phantom  form 
Of  other  years  : 

That  love  long,  long  ago  embalmed 
With  tender  tears — 

Would  rather  chafe  than  cheer  my  soul 
With  thought  of  thee ; 

If  so,  it  never  more  were  mine 
Thy  face  to  see. 

But  thanks,  sweet  one  ;  thy  gentle  words 
Have  brought  me  rest, 

And  crowned  me.  Love,  unt'l  we  meet 
Among  the  blest ! 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE 

All  IttAhm,  qveatioiu,  and  commanicationa  of  all  kind*— «xoepting 
thoM  relating  to  the  pablishing  department — to  be  addreeeed  to 
HuiraiNo-BiBO,  Meesrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House, 
Balisbory-sqnare,  Fleet-street. 

To  CoRBKSPONDENTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  erf  each  month.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  post. 


PRIZE  POEM  ON  CHILD  LIFE. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  Winner  of  the  PRIZE  of  FIVE 
GUINEAS  will  be  announced  in  the  October  number  of  this  Maga- 
ue,  in  which  the  Prize  Poem  will  appear. 


Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  sixth  series  of  Double  Acrostics  begins  in  the  present  number. 

A  guinea  book  will  be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  most  successful 
in  guessing  the  greatest  number  of  lights.  A  half-guinea  book  will 
be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  next  best.  Both  books  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  which  wrill  be 
forwarded  to  the  successful  competitor  for  that  purpose. 

The  result  will  be  announced  in  our  December  number,  in  which  a 
fresh  series  will  be  begun. 

RULES. 

^e  winner  of  a  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month  of  which  the  Magazine  bears  date.  Answers  to  the 
acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  must,  for  instance,  reach  us 
before  the  fifth  day  of  June,  and  will  appear  in  our  July  number. 
Answers  must  be  sent  in  on  separate  paper  from  that  used  for 
any  other  communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  nom-ds- 
pltttne  for  publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  clearly  written. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXXI., 

AND  riKST  or  NEW  SERIES. 

"  The  greater  my  first,  the  greater  my  second.” 

Paraphrase  of  a  Saying  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

1.  “  Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the - ." 

2.  Two-thirds  of  Julia’s  lips,  according  to  Herrick. 

3.  “  Bus  in - .” 

4.  “  The  fly  that  sips  is  lost  in  the  sweets.” 

5.  “  ’Tis  my  vocation,  — :  ’tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour 

in  his  vocation.” 

Axleora. 


SOLUTION  OP  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXX. 

I.  E.  I. 

а.  N  ovembe  R.* 

3.  G  rac  E.f 

4.  L  eve  L.t 

5.  A  d  A.§ 

б.  N  ewto  N.|| 

7.  D  ispule  D.^ 

*  Hood. 

t  Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism. 

i  Owen  Meredith,  Wanderer. 

§  Byron,  Childe  Harold. 

11  Pope,  Epitaph  intended  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

^  Bums,  A  Dream. 

Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  Marie,  Ruby,  and  Bride¬ 
well  and  Bethlehem,  the  latter  taking  the  best  place  as  having  sent  in 
all  the  sources  of  the  quotations  correctly,  whereas  Marie  has  failed  to 
attribute  No.  2  to  Thomas  Hood,  and  Ruby  has  given  Tennyson  as  the 
author  of  No.  4. 

The  First  Prize  is  awarded  to  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem,  the  second 
to  Marie.  The  names  and  addresses  of  these  ladies  are  reexiectively — 


and 


Miss  Baooallat, 

14,  New  Bridge  Street, 

Whitefriars,  E.C., 


Miss  M.  Mackenzie, 

Free  Church  Manse, 

Beauly, 

Invemess-shire. 

Catalogues  of  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.  will 
be  sent  to  these  ladies  that  they  may  choose  a  book,  or  kooks,  to  the 
value  of  a  guinea  and  half  a  guinea  respectively. 


The  Stocks.  | 

Terpsichore  writes — “I  have  seen  in  the  Englishwoman’s  I 
Dohbstic  Magazine  for  January  a  letter  signed  Stocks,  in  which  I 

inquiry  is  made  regarding  the  instrument  of  that  name  used  for  > 

correcting  the  habit  so  common  in  young  people  of  turning  in  the 
toes.  1  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  owing  to  some  stupid  prejudice,  this 
useful  instrument,  so  much  used  in  Continental  schools,  should  havs 
fallen  into  disuse  in  England.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  '  stocks’  has 
ever  done  injury  when  used  with  proper  judgment.  The  patient  should 
be  taught  to  refrain  from  shuffling  her  feet  about  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  feeling  of  restraint,  and  if  she  cannot  be  persuaded  to  do  this 
the  ankles  should  be  tied  or  strapped  together.  There  will  then  be  j 
no  danger  of  the  joint  becoming  enlarged  or  too  prominent.  The  best 
description  of  stocks  I  have  seen  was  that  used  in  a  large  school  in  ! 
Italy,  and  was  constructed  as  follows On  a  flat  mahogany  board  ^ 
were  fastened,  so  as  to  form  a  very  broad  letter  V,  four  strips  of  wood 
about  an  inch  high.  The  feet  being  placed  in  the  grooves  thus  formed 
would  remain  turned  out  at  an  angle  of  about  100  degrees,  with  ths 
heels  touching  them,  but  the  strips  of  wood,  turning  upon  pivots  at 
the  apex  of  the  angle,  after  the  manner  of  compasses,  could  be  further 
tura^  back  till  the  feet  formed  one  straight  line,  the  strips  of  wood  f 
being  kept  steady  by  means  of  pegs  driven  into  holes  placed  at  regular  I 
intervals.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  obvious.  The  feet,  instead  of  ' 
being  turned  out  in  a  straight  line  from  the  first,  or  always  kept  at  tbs  ' 
same  angle,  are  gradually  educated  till  they  can  he  turned  out  without 
difficulty  or  excessive  pain  to  the  person  who  employs  them.  I  think  i 
the  '  stocks’  should  be  used  in  all  schools  and  families.  Even  in  ths  t 
case  of  little  boys  they  may  often  be  used  with  advantage ;  and  they  ' 
should  also  be  used  by  adults  who  have  contracted  an  inveterate  habit  f 
of  turning  in  the  toes.  Experience  convinces  me  that  no  amount  of  [ 
drill  or  dancing  lessons  will  avail  to  correct  this  ungainly  trick,  so  ; 
common  amongst  English  girls,  when  once  it  has  become  inveterate.  ' 
The  much-abnsed  stocks,  on  the  contrary,  never  fail  to  do  good.  Tliey 
are,  moreover,  very  useful  as  a  punishment,  but  if  the  feet  are  to  he 
turned  out  at  an  angle  of  more  than  100  degrees  they  should  not  bs 
kept  in  durance  vile  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time.  The  *  stocks’ 
should  be  employed  both  sitting  and  standing,  and  occasionally  accom-^ 
panied  by  the  backboard  and  collar.  These  latter  instruments,  when 
used  with  moderation  and  judgment,  are  also  very  useful,  though  they  | 
have,  probably  through  the  fault  of  careless  governesses,  been  mods  { 
the  subject  of  much  undeserved  abuse,  and  I  rejoice  to  leam  from  | 
your  correspondent  that  they  are  again  coming  into  fashion.  In  thess 
days  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  that  false  benevolence  which  L 
sees  cruelty  in  every  kind  of  discipline.  Girls  generally  leam  to  like  || 
the  use  of  instmments  like  those  above  described,  and  the  pain  and 
inconvenience  which  undoubtedly  accompany  their  use  at  fizst  is  soon  II 
submitted  to  with  fortitude,  and  even  pleasure.  I  may  as  well  j 
observe  that  when  the  feet  are  turned  out  in  line,  or  nearly  so,  ths  [ 
patient  should  stand  with  her  back  against  the  wall,  so  as  not  to  f 
lose  her  balance,  head  sroct,  and  arms  straight  down  by  her  sides ;  or  , 
she  may,  when  placed  in  the  stocks  for  punishment,  stand  with  her 
face  against  the  wall.  She  should  also  occasionally  made  to  per-  | 
form  the  exercise  known  in  dancing  as  ies  pUds,  with  her  feet  in  ths  if 
stocks,  and  then  to  walk  up  and  down  for  half-an-hour  or  so  with  ths  I 
backboard  on.”  * 

“  How  We  Live  Now.” 

An  Old  Hoi’sekeeper  writes  : — “A  series  of  interesting  articles 
with  some  useful  recipes  are  now  being  given  under  the  above  heading. 

In  the  present  month  the  writer  describes  a  domestic  dilemma  and 
how  she  got  out  of  it.  Her  husband  was  so  exceedingly  inconsiderate  | 
as  to  bring  three  friends  home  to  dinner  without  knowing  the  state  of  L 
the  larder,  which  was  this : — Lentil  soup,  the  remains  of  a  small  leg  * 
of  mutton,  cold,  half  a  cold  boiled  chicken,  one  uncooked  solo,  two  or  ' 
three  lettuces,  and  some  beetroot  and  a  few  eggs.  Out  of  these  shs 
had  to  improvise  a  dinner  for  three  hearty— or  at  least  three  hungry— 
men.  Then  follows  a  description  of  stevring  and  chopping  and  frying 
and  mixing,  and  all  in  one  short  half-hour.  To  understand  how  this 
wonderful  feat  could  have  been  accomplished  she  should  have  informed 
us  how  many  hands  were  employed,  for  I  am  quite  ewtain  one  or  even 
two  pairs  would  have  been  quite  inadequate  for  the  task.  The  mutton 
(how  much  f)  had  to  be  sliced,  then  chopped,  then  minced,  the  herbi  , 
chopped,  the  bread  grated,  the  egg  beaten,  and  the  parsley  fried ;  ths  [ 
sole  sliced — previously  washed,  I  suppose — stewed  in  milk  and  served  I 
with  sauce  piquante — the  latter,  be  it  remembered,  unless  already  t 
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prepared,  requiring  more  than  t^renty  minutes  to  make.  Then  the 
ehicken  had  to  be  cut  up  into  small  dice,  warmed  in  thickened  milk, 
and  serre  d  with  celery  sauce.  All  this  is  simply  impossible ;  for 
unices  there  was  one  jmrson  for  each  item,  and  that  one  person'a 
elever  cook,  it  could  not  possibly  he  done  in  half  an-hour.  I  find,  too, 
that  there  were  sippets  to  be  toasted,  or  rather  ‘  fried  a  golden  brown,’ 
and  eggs  to  poach  !  I  hare  nothing  to  object  to  the  probable  result 
when  done,  excepting  that  I  hope  the  husband  and  his  three  friends 
had  made  a  hearty  luncheon  beforehand,  for,  although  enough  to  toy 
with  on  a  tolerably  full  stomach,  there  was  certainly  nothing  substantial 
enough  to  satisfy  three  empty  ones.  I  should  not  have  noticed  this 
article,  only  I  think  it  calculated  to  mislead  inexperienced  house¬ 
keepers,  and  a  really  capable  cook  might  incur  unmerited  blame  if  she 
took  more  than  the  specified  time  to  prepare  such  a  scrappy  and 
troublesome  repast.” 

Fern  Culture. 

Miss  E.  A.  W.,  who  writes  from  Upper  Norwood,  is  informed  that 
"Fern  Culture  under  Glass  and  in  the  Open  Ground”  is  oa  our  List 
of  Garden  Subjects,  and  articles  will  appear  in  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Meanwhile,  as  she 
is  a  lover  of  ferns,  and  mourning  the  loss  of  two  prime  favouritesi 
we  may  tell  her  that  there  is  really  no  difficulty  in  growing  ferns  in 
the  close  eases  to  which  she  seems  to  allude.  The  glass  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  wiped  inside  occasionally,  but  the  case  must  not  be  exposed 
to  too  strong  light  or  sunshine.  The  soil  should  be  a  peaty  loam 
with  a  good  admixture  of  silver  sand,  and,  according  to  circumstances, 
water  may  be  given,  not  over  the  fronds,  but  at  the  roots,  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Is  Miss  E.  A.  W.  quite  sure  that  her  maidenhair  is 
dead  P  We  know,  alas  !  that  even  fairer  things  will  die,  and  no  art  if 
man  can  save  them.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  fronds  may 
have  died  down  from  damp  or  cold,  and  that  the  root,  if  repotted  and 
nursed  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  may  show  signs  of  life  considering  the 
time  of  year.  At  any  rate,  wo  should  not  despair  until  we  had 
aotmally  traced  "  decay’s  effacing  fingers”  over  every  line  where  living 
beauty  was  before.  A  long  experience  shows  that  many  a  poor  victim 
of  mismanagement  is  thrown  away  as  dead,  which  a  better  treatment 
— ik  change  of  food  and  more  genial  warmth — will  revive.  It  is  the 
aatnre  of  the  adiontum  capillus  veneris,  the  maidenhair,  as  of  many 
ether  ferns,  to  lose  its  old  fronds  in  winter. 

Good  Beef. 

Bloisk. — Perhaps  it  was  American.  Writing  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Richard  Grant  White  records  his  experience  of  dining  at  a 
restaurant  of  high  class  out  of  Regent-street.  He  preferred  mutton 
to  beef,  and  says : — "  I  shall  date  my  dinners  back  and  forth  from  the 
day  when  I  ate  that  mutton.  In  no  other  eating-house  that  I  re¬ 
member  was  there  so  formal  and  elaborate  a  oultus  of  the  joint  as 
this,  which  I  found  was  peculiar  to  the  house  where  I  saw  it.  But  in 
■U  others,  and  particularly  in  those  of  a  somewhat  lower  grade,  I 
observed  that  the  joint  was  spoken  of  with  a  certain  deference  and 
unction.  I  said  that  when  asked  to  choose  between  beef  and  mutton 
of  course  I  chose  mutton,  and  that  I  was  riohly  rewarded  for  my 
preference.  Much  as  English  mutton  has  been  praised,  not  half 
enough,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  said  of  its  excellence.  As  to  the 
roast  beef  of  Old  England,  it  is  good  enough,  but,  although  I  suppose 
that  I  had  opportunities  of  eating  the  best  that  could  be  had,  I  found 
it  no  better  in  flavour  or  fibre  than  that  to  which  I  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed.”  [Doubtless  the  learned  White  got  what  wo  are  all  getting 
too  much  of — namely,  American  beef.]  “  On  the  whole,  I  think  that, 
although  we  have  nothing  better,  one  is  rather  more  sure  of  getting 
good  beef  in  America  than  England.  I  found  the  beefsteaks  de¬ 
cidedly  inferior  to  ours;  but  with  English  mutton,  eaten  in  England, 
there  is  none  to  be  compared.” 

Etching  Varnish. 

Take  of  virgin  wax  and  asphaltum  each  two  ounces ;  of  black 
pitch  and  Burgundy  pitch  each  half  an  ounce  ;  melt  the  wax  and  pitch 
n  a  new  earthenware  glased  pot,  and  add  to  them,  by  degrees,  the 
asphaltum,  finely  powdered.  Let  the  whole  boil,  simmering  gradually, 
tiU  such  time  as,  taking  a  drop  upon  a  plate,  it  will  break  when  it  is 
cold,  or  bending  it  doable  two  or  three  times  betwixt  the  fingers. 
The  varnish,  being  then  boiled  enough,  must  be  taken  off*  the  fire, 
and,  after  it  cools  a  little,  must  be  poured  into  warm  water,  that  it 
may  work  the  more  easily  with  the  hands,  so  as  to  be  formed  into 
bolls,  which  must  be  kneaded  and  put  into  a  piece  of  tafiety  for  use. 


Painting  Dresses. 

Ladies  with  a  talent  for  painting  may  utilise  it  now  to  advantage 
in  the  decoration  of  their  dresses,  as  hand-painted  horderings  are 
more  fashionable  than  crewel  embroideries.  Some  patient  people 
paint  sprays  of  leaves  and  flowers  all  over  plain  silk  or  satin  in 
the  fashion  of  the  Pompadour  materials.  Bands  of  black  velvet 
are  adorned  with  gorgeous  birds  or  insects  in  tropical  colours,  all 
painted  by  band,  and  the  buttons  which  fasten  the  dresses  each  bears  a 
device  of  similar  character.  Painted  buttons  are  not  worn  simply  for 
use,  but  are  stitched  on  velvet  at  intervals,  to  be  used  as  necklets 
and  bracelets,  and  are  attached  to  earrings  and  hairpins.  Much 
originality  may  be  shown  in  the  devices  chosen  for  this  evanescent  sort 
of  ornament.  The  idea  of  painting  dresses — which  is  now  the  newest 
fancy  in  Paris— is  said  to  have  been  imported  from  America;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  the  Americans  took  the  notion  from  the  English 
ladies,  many  of  whom  painted  their  dresses  a  few  years  back.  Beautiful 
floral  borderings  were  designed  on  organdie  muslin  and  other  white 
foundations ;  but  as  no  means  of  cleaning  the  dresses  was  thought  of> 
silk  or  crewel  embroidery  took  the  place  of  the  painting. 

Menu  of  a  Chinese  Dinner. 

Tbe  following  is  the  menu  of  a  Chinese  dinner  eaten  at  Macao  : — 

Birds’  Nest  Soup. 

Pigeons’  Eggs. 

Ice  Fnngus  (said  to  grow  on  ice). 

Sharks’  Fins  (chopped). 

Eight  large  bowls 

Stewed  Sharks’  Fins. 

Fine  Shell  Fish. 

Mandarins  Birds’  Nest. 

Canton  Fish  Maw. 

Fish  Brain. 

Meat  Balls  with  Rook  Fungus. 

Pigeons  stewed  with  Herbs. 

Stewed  Mushroom. 

Eight  small  bowls 

Stewed  Pigs’  Palate. 

Minced  Quails. 

Stewed  Fungus. 

Sinews  of  the  Whale  Fish. 

Rolled  Roast  Fowl. 

Sliced  Teals. 

Stewed  Ducks’  Paws. 

Peas  Stewed. 

Girdling  Fruit-Trees. 

In  reply  to  an  old  subeoriber  who  writes  from  Birmingham  askins 
for  information  on  this  subject,  we  must  point  out  that  over-vigoroug 
growth  in  any  fruit-bearing  plant  interferes  with  prodootiveness. 
There  is  a  well-known  saying  among  fruit-tree  cultivators,  Moth 
wood  no  fruit.”  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  cheek  over-vigorous 
growth  of  wood  becomes  a  means  of  procuring  blossom-buds,  and,  os 
a  consequence  of  these,  a  crop  of  fruit.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  is 
done  by  a  “  girdle,”  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  cut  round  the 
outer  bark  of  the  main  stem  or  branches  of  a  too  fast-growing  tree  j 
or,  as  some  carry  out  the  practice,  the  removal  of  a  small  band  of 
that  hark  about  half  an  inch  broad.  This  checks  the  flow  of  sap, 
which  without  it,  or  without  some  such  process,  is  too  rapid  for  the 
formation  of  blossom-buds,  and  finds  its  outlet  only  in  leaf-buds  and 
new  shoots.  The  proper  time  for  the  operation  is  just  before  the  s  j) 
begins  to  rise  in  the  spring.  We  must  give  our  correspondout  the 
caution  that  great  care  is  necessary ;  for  if  the  "  girdle”  be  too  severe — 
that  is,  the  cut  out  of  the  bark  too  deep  and  too  broad— Nature  may 
be  unable  to  repair  the  wound,  and  the  tree  will  die.  It  is  safest  not 
to  carry  the  “  girdle”  all  round  the  limb  ;  a  wound  in  some  portions 
of  the  bark,  or  a  few  holes  made  with  a  ghnblet  in  the  nmin  stem, 
will  generally  be  found  snffioient  to  stop  growth  and  assist  the  end 
required. 

Lilian  will  feel  obliged  by  HujnnNo-BiRD  letting  her  know  in  the 
June  Number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  where 
the  Sempre  Secco  waterproof  material  is  to  be  obtained.  She  has 
applied  at  several  drapers’,  but  cannot  succeed  in  getting  it.  [From 
Messrs.  Spence  and  Co.,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London,  E.C.] 
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NOTICB. 

Ladies  wishing  to  adTertise  work  of  home  mannfactare,  tinting  of 
oartes,  pet  animals,  &e.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Adtertisevents  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies*  own  materials  cut  ont  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  catting  ont  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Cheap  Damask  Table  Linen.— We  are  now  ofiering  a  very  cheap  lot 
of  real  Irish  damask  table-cloths,  in  all  sizes,  commencing  at  4s.  lod. 
each,  X  yards  square.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Linen  Manufacturers, 
Belfast.  Samples  post  free. — Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  War¬ 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Elliott, 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swanwick,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

Cheap  Pocket-Handkerchiefs. — "The  fine  cambric  handker¬ 
chiefs  sold  by  Robinson  and  Cleaver  far  excel  any  I  have  hitherto 
seen  at  the  same  prices.’’  Write  for  specimens  of  their  exquisitely  fine 
ladies’  hem-stitched  at  half-a-gninea  per  dozen,  as  they  are  mar¬ 
vellously  good.  Samples  post  free.  Makers  to  the  Queen,  Belfast. — 
Advt. 

Embroidery  Patterns  of  every  kind.  Transferring  cloths,  pat¬ 
terns,  &e.  Ac.  Own  materials  traced.  Send  for  list  and  patterns. 
B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street,  W. — Advt. 

Spring. — Bargains  to  Ladies.— Washing  lawns,  ifd.  per  yard; 
snowflakes,  4s.  6d.  iz  yards;  black  velveteen,  is.  lo^d. ;  black  alpaca, 
from  3id.  per  yard ;  cashmeres,  is.  2}d.  per  yard,  fine  quality ;  grena¬ 
dines,  black,  58.  qd.  12  yards.  New  fouli  beige,  all  wool,  iis.  6d.  12 
yards.  Calicoes,  28.  iid.  dozen.  Patterns  post  free.  S.  Amert, 
7,  High-street,  Clapham,  S.W.,  London. — Advt. 

Ladies  having  old  jewellery  for  disposal  should  send  it  to  Messrs. 
Richmond  Harman  and  Co.,  13,  Balsall  Heath-road,  Birmingham, 
who  take  it  in  exchange  for  new  jewellery,  or  give  full  value  in  cash. — 
Advt. 

All  the  most  useful  shapes  in  real  Irish  linen  collars  for  children, 
at  38. 1  id.  per  dozen ;  for  ladies,  at  4s.  fid. ;  and  for  gents,  4-fold,  from 
58.  fid.  per  dozen ;  3-fold  cuffs  for  children,  58.  i  id.  per  dozen,  and  for 
ladies  and  gents  at  6a.  fid.  and  8s.  fid.  per  dozen.  Write  for  samples 
(post  free),  and  you  will  save  50  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Cleaver, 
Belfast.— Advt. 

To  Ladies. — Cheap  pretty  spring  dress  fabrics,  48.  fid.  to  158.  fid., 
dress  length,  any  length  cut ;  black  and  colours;  variety  too  numerous 
to  enumerate.  We  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  ladies 
in  all  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  abroad.  Patterns 
free.  S.  Amert,  7,  High-street,  Clapham,  London. — Advt. 

Ladies  wanting  a  first-class  silver  watch  should  send  to  the  Co¬ 
operative  Jewellers’  Association,  13,  Balsall  Heath-road,  Birmingham, 
for  one  of  theirs  at  193.  fid.,  enamelled  dial;  or  at  253.,  full  jewelled, 
or  at  308.,  with  silver  face  and  crystal  glass.  See  advertisement  in 
Sylvia’s  Jotutud, — Advt. 

Ladies,  send  xo  stamps  to  Manageress,  Underclothing  Department, 
E.  Avis  and  Co.,  213,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,  for  an  article  of 
great  comfort  and  utility  to  all  ladies.  No  one  should  be  without  this 
useful  article. — ^Advt. 

“I  could  hardly  believe  that  such  excellent  qualities  as  their  ladies’ 
bordered  real  Irish  cambric  handkerchiefs,  hemmed  for  use  at  3s.  i  id. 
and  58.  iid.  per  dozen,  could  be  sold  for  the  prices.”  See  Press. 
Samples  post  free.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Manufacturers  to  Her 
Majesty,  Belfast.— Advt. 

Wonderfully  Pretty. — A  novelty  for  Spring  Dresses.  “Washing 
Matelasse,”  which  represents  quite  a  revival  of  a  bygone  taste  and 
fashion,  very  effective.  Write  for  patterns  early.  The  price  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low — viz.,  io|d.  per  yard,  28  inch.  Also  a  lot  of  black  satins 
from  IS.  fi^d.  per  yard.  Black  and  coloured  cashmeres,  is.  S^d.  per 
yard,  42  inch.  Bridesmaids’  cashmeres,  is.  ii^d.  per  yard,  exquisite 
shades.  White  fancy  piqnfis,  4}d.  per  yard.  Patterns  free. 
S.  Ammbt,  7,  High-street,  Clapham,  London,  S.W. — Advt. 


Ladies’  gold  watches,  real  good,  are  sold  by  the  Co-operative 
Jewellers,  13,  Balsall  Heath-road,  Birmingham,  at  4X8.  fid. ;  full 
jewelled,  at  £3  ;  gold  lever,  with  chronometer  balance,  sunk  seconds, 
and  every  improvement,  only  £4  43.  Gold  keyless  watches  from  £5. 
See  advertisement  in  Sylvia’s  Journal. — Advt. 

Queen,  June  23rd,  1877. — A  lady  writes  to  this  paper  in  answer 
to  an  enquirer: — “Lewis  Wing,  Chemist,  Chislehurst,  prepares  a 
powder,  which  destroys  Black  Beetles  and  is  harmless  to  domestic 
animals.  I  have  used  it  with  complete  success. — Rosie.”  Of  all 
chemists  and  grocers,  is.  and  xs.  fid.,  or  post  free  from  the  proprietor 
for  12  or  30  stamps.  Address  as  above.  Numerous  testimonials 
received. — Advt. 

“  Such  cheap  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  gentlemen,  hemmed  for 
use,  as  their  real  Irish  cambric  at  58.  lod.,  and  beautifully  fine  at 
8s.  I  id.  per  dozen,  and  their  gents’  hem-stitched,  now  so  fashionable,  at 
1x8.  per  dozen,  are  a  boon  indeed.”  Vide  Press.  Samples  post  free. 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  by  appointment  to  the  Queen,  Belfast.— 
Advt. 


The  Co-opeb.vtive  Jewellers’  Association,  13,  Balsall  Heath- 
road,  Birmingham,  supply  the  public  with  all  kinds  of  gold  and  sUver 
jewellery  at  makers’  prices,  which  are  often  more  than  50  per  cent, 
under  the  retail  trade.  Price  lists  on  application.  Highly  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  Sylvia’s  Homs 
Journal,  §‘c. — Adit. 

Lavinia’s  Roman  and  Chinese  Unbreakable  Pearl  Trinkets  for 
Wedding  and  Soirees,  look  like  real  pearls.  Roman  necklace,  83. ; 
Chinese,  twelve  rows,  ditto,  103.;  with  tassels,  12s.  fid.;  negligees, 
izs. ;  earrings,  28.  and  ss.  fid.;  bracelets,  58.  each;  crosses,  28.; 
pendants,  is.  fid.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses,  very 
strong,  and  greatly  admired;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral  ear¬ 
rings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infanta’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massive  hracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  neck¬ 
laces,  crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  Lavinia 
will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of  parcels  over  £2  to 
any  part  of  India.  Lavinia’s  price  list,  suitable  for  gifts.— 
Coral :  Massive  earrings,  38.  4d. ;  tassel  ditto,  48. ;  festoon  neck¬ 
laces,  9s. ;  children’s  necklets,  58.  fid. ;  infants’  ditto,  58.  fid. ; 
shoulder-knots,  pair,  xs.  fid. ;  ditto,  48.  fid. ;  tassel  bracelets, 
pair,  108.  fid.  ;  ditto,  88. ;  ditto,  58.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx:  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  58.  fid.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis. ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  ixs.  fid.;  earrings, 
4s. ;  brooches,  83. ;  bracelets,  33.  fid.  each ;  crosses,  xs. ;  ditto,  xs.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  28.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  ixs.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico, 
S.W.— Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  iu  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
Indite  America,  ana  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
bei-ef .  that  she  nwv  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  AdMo 
Letellier,  40,  Tavu^k-street,  Covent-garden,  has  msMle  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  &o.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


LISTER  ^  COMPANY, 

IffANNINaHAM  MIIjIjS,  BRADFORD. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

MAOHXTrP.  ^ILKS  and  TWISTS,  BUTTON  HOLE  SILK  TWISTS, 
KlJil'vI^G  and  EMBROIDEKY  SILKS,  FILOSELLE,  &o. 

Recommended  for  Strength,  Evenness,  and  Pure  Dye. 
inclicatetl  on  cjicli  IL.»il>ol 

ONS  TH.XATm  Wll-r.  PXZ.O'V’fS  rrXIBXR  SXJI*EIlIOLlITV, 

L.  and  Co.’s  KNITTING  SILKS  wash  as  well  as  any  produced. 

Sold  by  all  resiHitUible  Drapers,  Haberdusliers,  Uerliu  Wool  Uouscs,  Scwiiijj  M.ichiuu  Ageuts,  ic. 


Wholesale  Depot LONDON,  2,  FALCON  SQUARB,  E.C. 

MANCHESTER  :-26,  YORK  STREET. 


RIMMEL'S  CHOICE  PERFUMERY. 

RIMMEL’S  HIGHLY  FRAGRANT  PERFUMES, 

luLANO-liii.AN'o.  Wood  Violkt.  .Iockev  Club, 
White  Uose,  Ac.,  from  2s.  (kl. 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR, 

An  indispensable  r>s|nisite  in  all  families,  Is.,  2s.  Ikl.,  and  os. 

RIMMEL’S  PURE  WHITE  GLYCERINE  SOAP,  M-  ‘>«d  is. 
RIMMEL'S  AROMATIC  OZONIZER.  OR  NATURAL  AIR  PURIFIER, 

A  I'ragraut  pca  iler,  )>r<Mlueiug  by  simple  slow  evaporation  the 
rel'ri'sliiugand  healtliy  emanations  of  the  I'ineaiid  Kuealyptus 
Forests.  It  is  well  adaptisl  for  I’laeesof  VVorsbip,  Hospitals, 
Helioobrooms,  Theatres,  Coiieert  Halls,  Hotels,  Dwelling 
Houses,  Cabins  of  Ships,  Ac.  Dr.  Hassall,  in  bis  analytical 
report,  says,  “A  more  ell'eetive  and  aoreeable  disinfectant 
bus  never  been  before  oll'eretl  to  the  I’ublie.” 

I'riee  Is.  (by  post  for  15  stamps). 

llIAINXKr^, 

PEIimiEU  in  .II'IDI.MIIE.NT  TO  II.ILII.  THE  I'lll.M’ESS  OF  WALES. 

0(1,  strand;  128,  Kegeiit-street ;  and  2-1,  Cornhill,  London. 


STORYS 

PATENT  COMBINATION  BEDSTEAD,  15S. 


With  Cretonne  Cover  and  Mattress,  31s.  6d., 

2  FT.  WIDE. 

CADINET  AND  UPHOLSTERY  WAREHOUSES, 

33,  LONDON  WALL; 

And  1.%,  ?,  and  2.v,  COLEMAN  STUEET,  CITY. 


WHITE  FOB  PRICED  CATALOGUES  OP 

JEVONS  &  MELLOR’S  CELEBRATED  GOODS. 

Their  Qi>ality  and  Cheapness  are  shown  l>y  the  huinlrcils  of  orders' 
receiveil  for  tlicin  doily  from  every  (luorter. 

\A/nni  C  Berlin,  Slictlond,  Audulasiou,  Ice,  Eyder,  Angora, 
VYUULO.  Fleecy,  Fiutferiap,  &c.,  Ac. 

PDC\A/CI  0  Ihe  Colours  and  Sliades  as  now  used  fur  Artistic 
UflLVYLLO.  Eiuhruidery. 

Qll  Euiliroiderr,  Filoselle,  Kuitting,  Sewiug,  Purse, 

Ul  LNO.  Crochet,  Floss,  kc. 

NOVELTIES;  CYPRUS  &  NABOB  YARNS, 

Peculiar  combiuntions  of  Silk  aud  Wool,  )te:mtiful  and  durable, 
for  Kuittiui'  uud  Fauey  Work. 

NEEDLEWORK  AND  EMBROIDERY, 

Traced,  Commeucod,  or  Completed. 
HABERDASHERY,  HOSIERY,  GLOVES.  Ac. 
BIRMINGHAM  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  SUPPLIED. 
Ikon  Beustkads,  ItKiuuNa,  Lamps,  Elkci'UO  Plaik, 
Jewfllfky,  Ac. 

JEV’ON'S  dC 

GENERAL  WAREHOUSES,  BIRMINGHAM. 


THE  GREAT  FAMILY  MEDICINE  OF  THE  AGE. 


Are  warranted  not  to  contain  a  single  particle  of  inereury  or 
any  other  mineral  substanue,  but  to  consist  entirely  of  mediemat 
matters  purely  vegetable. 

Jliit'e  been  lined  by  the  Public  fur  ocer  Forty  Yearn, 

And  have  pnwed  tln'ir  value  iii  thousands  of  instances  in 
Diseases  of  the  Head,  Chest,  Dowels,  Liver,  and  Kidneys;  also 
in  L’ieers,  Sores,  and  Uhenniatisni ;  and  in  all  .Skiu  Complaints 
are  one  of  the  DEST  MEIHCIN’KS  KNOWN. 

Prepared  and  sidd  wliolesale  and  retail,  in  boxes,  price  7Jd-> 
Is.  Lid.,  and  2s.  Pd.,  by  (■•  Whki.pI'ON  it  So.v,  3,  Cr.iiie-court, 
Fleet-street,  London,  and  sent  tree  to  any  part  of  the  L'uited 
Kingdom  on  receipt  of  S,  11,  or  33  Stam]js. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Meitirine  Vendors. 


THE  “EXCELSIOR”  PATENT  SPRING 

MATTRESS. 

Ease,  Comfort,  Cleanliness,  Uniform  Elasticity,  Adaptation  to  form  of  Body, 
Noiselessness  ar  J  Economy,  all  attained  to  perfection. 

tlT^TipofP  AWAT?TI-^  Certificate  of  Merit  at  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association’s 
V¥  (Exhibition  in  connection  with  British  Medical  Society,  Aiurnst  6 — 18, 1877. 

PRIZE!  MEDAL  |  Siinltary  Institute  of  Great  Britain’s  Leamington  Exhibition,  October  3 — 

SUPPLIED  BY  CABINET  MAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  AND  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS. 


ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  FROM 

CHORLTON  AN^  DUGDALE.  19.  BLACKFRIARS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


AND  ALL 


GLENFIELD 

STABOH 

Has  for  many  Years  been  exclusively  used 
in  the  Royal  Laundry. 

*  ®'^"]TnE  Queen’s  Laundeess. 

"  Cleanly  in  use.  economical,  .  „  m.,  . tneh  and  Dbsss. 
and  gives  perfect  stitthess  and  [  ^ 

gloss  difficult  to  excel.”  •'  “AkEE. 

“Particularly  adapted  for)  “Englishwoman’s 
clear  starcliiug  muslius.”  j  i>0UEscic  Magazine.” 


CLEAN!  NO  DUST!! 

The  DOME  ISLACC  LEAD  dilTcrs  from  the  ordi> 
nary  kinds  in  tlic  following  lAlPuUTANT  POINTS— 

It  is  manufactured  only  from  selected  materials  of  tbo  BEST 
QUALITV,  and  being  prepared  by  a  special  process,  it  not  only 
POLISHES  QUXC'KLV,  but  also  adheres  at  once  to  the  stovo 
or  grate,  thereby  AVOIDING  INJUUY  TO  THE  FUUNi- 
'i'UUK  from  dust.— Sold  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen  everywhere. 

FOK  EXCELLENCE  £11111  MFIIAI  i'ua  CLEAN LlNkSS 
«0F  UUALHY  OUtU  meUAL  IN  usg 


MAMES;^^ONH  n  RLYM  0  U  TH.-l 


CROSBY’S 

BALSAMIC 

GOUGH  ELIXIR 

Is  specially  Teoommended  by  several  eminent  Physicians,  and  by 
DU.  UOOKE,  Scarborough,  Author  of  the  “  Anti-Lancet.*' 

It  has  been  used  with  the  most  signal  success  for  Asthma, 
Brunchitis,  Consumption,  Coughs,  Inflaenza,  Cousumptive  Mgbt- 
Swoats,  Spitting  of  Bluod,  Shortness  of  Breath,  and  iJl  Affectluus 
of  the  Throat  aud  Chest. 

Sold  in  Bottli'S,  at  Is.  9d.,  48.  6d.,  and  11s.  each,  by  all 
respectable  Chemists,  and  wholesale  by  JAMES  M.  CBOSBY, 
Chemist,  Scarborough. 

Iiivalids  should  r^ad  Crosby's  Prise  Treatise  on  “  Diseases 
or  THE  Lumus  AMD  Aie-Vkssels,''  a  copy  of  which  can  be  bad 
Oratia  of  all  Cheuiists. 


The  Ontnd  Gold  Medal,  Paris,  &  tLo  Highest  Medal,  Paris 
Hxhibition,  1878,  for  Washing  Preparations,  awarded  to 


Grand  Cold  Medal 


Every  Packet 

EXTRACTofSOAR 


CLE.\M.\C 


UiUSEnOLD 

PURPOSES. 


The  best  thing  known  for  Washing  and  Cleaning  everything;  Clothes. 
Linen,  Floors,  Psint, Glass,  Marble,  Earthenware,  Knives,  Forks,  Silver, 
Plated  Wares,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and  fur  every  household  purpose. 

Bold  everywhere  in  1  lb.,  i  lb.,  anVl  i  lb.  Packets. 


JOSEPH  ARTHUR  WOOD. 

HAHH  STBEET  MILLS,  HALIFAX, 

MAMUFACTDIIEB  Cf 

SUPER  FLEECY, 

SCOTCH  SHETLAND, 

PINQEHING^/  Nr  \q\ _ 


SUPER  ^ 

SCOTCH  - S^X  SHETLAND, 

and 

KNITTING  Y  I  PTREENES, 

YARNS.  WOOLS, 

AND  MY  NEW  THAorMAaK.  EEOI8TEBED 
5KEN  0131  A.  Which  is  made  entirely  of  the  finest 
Wool,  beautifully  even,  soft,  wai  m, 
Tlie  colours  are  of  the  and  durable. 

SouJri&WUter  K1SIXXIJN&  Wholesale  A  Eetail; 

the  skiu. 

Ladies  generally  and  Bazaar  Commiitees  'ITA.IIIV. 
cannot  do  better  than  send  for  my  Price  List, 

Tho  Wools  iu  every  quality  are  the  fioest  and  best  made,  and 
rive  great  length  i  er  ounce. 


AND  MY  NEW 


SIX  PRIZE  MEDALS 


SIX  PRIZE  MEDALS 


WARNING. 


When  you  ask  ' 

Recki 

BiaW 


AS  USED  IH  THE 
LAUNDRY 


PRINCE  OFWALES 


.^See  that  you  get  it 


Itas  bad  qualitiekare  often  substiftked 


UNDEH  THE  PAT&ONAOE  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  IHD  FOREIGN  CODBTS. 


rVl  I  P.  ■  X  n  nni  n  'A  : 


.XRAOL.. 


AND  OTHER  APPROVED  WOOLLEN  FABRICS- 

WOVEN  from  TMe  FINEST  ELASTIC  WOOLS. 

These  adujir  ihle  Serges  are  adaptedfor  all  Seasons  and  all  climates. 
E.  B.  has  reiH>ntedly  had  the  honour  of  supplying  them  to  the 
BUY AL  FAMILY,  and  executes  orders  daily  FBOM  ALL  PABTS. 

Neither  rain  nor  salt  water  <an  atfect  their  permanent  dye. 
Prices  from  Is.  Sfd.  to  the  8nest  at  48.  6d.  per  yard.  PATTEUN 
BOOKS  fret  by  }>n»t,  and  carriage  paid  as  far  as  BRISTOL  or 
LONDON  on  parcels  over  £2.  New  Patterns  for  Autumn  are  ready. 
GOODS  PACKED  FOR  FXPORTATION. 

A  Special  Strong  Make  for  Boys’ and  Qantlemen’s  Suits 
from  2s.  lid.  per  yard. 

Address— EGEBTON  BUBNETT,  No.  55,  Wellington,  Somerset. 


